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TO JOSEPH MAYER. 




Mr DEAR Sir, 

SJTRANGE as the theory which is advocated in 
the followK pages mi^ appear, it is advanced 
I with ^jd^enlire conviction of its truth. In part, 
— as fliv aa it ralates to the Scjldings and their settlements 
in Northumbria, — it has been already submitted to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcaatle-on-Tyne, and an ab- 
stract from ray papers, accompanied by illustrative notes 
from the pen of their able secretary, Mr. Longataffe, has ap- 
peared in their Transactions. These notes are incorporated 
in the present work, together with other valuable informa- 
tion kindly furnished by him to me. 

- Under any circumstances, we have reason to be proud of 
these noble remains of the poetry of our forefathers; but our 
interest in them must be greatly increased, when we discover 
that they are based, not on mythological superstitions, but 
on historical facts ; that they relate to a period, not of inde- 



VI DEDICATION. 

finite antiquity, but of the occupation of Britain by the Teu- 
tonic race; that they are not borrowed from any foreign 
source, but are entirely our own. With the hope, that you 
will find this little book, as a key to these sagas, worthy of 
your acceptance, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

• Very faithfully yours, 

Daniel H. Haigh. 



Erdington, Julj 27th, 1861. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON SAGAS. 



Their Historic Value. 

iHK system of chronology, which has been 
muntained in the " History of the Con- 
" quest of Britain," enables us to recognize a 
j groundwork of historic truth, in stories which 
have hitherto been regarded as mere romances. To have dis- 
cussed, in that Work, such of these stories as belong to the fifth 
century, would not only have broken the chain of our history, 
but would have been premature, whilst the chronology itself 
was in question ; but now that we have established our 
system fts a framework wherein to place them, we are in a 
portion to enter upon this, the most interesting department 
of our inquiry. 

The history of the fif% century, although it presents us 
with an unbroken chtun of events, is necessarily imperfect 
with regard to the gradual establishment of the Saxon king- 
doms, because its notices of the Saxons are most entirely 
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confined to those who came into conflict with the Britons. 
The kings of Kent appear at intervals until a.d. 487 ; the 
kingdom, founded in Northumbria by Octa^ ceases with the 
fall of Colgrim in a.d. 471 ; a kingdom rises in Sussex^ 
holds for a time the supremacy over the other Saxons in 
Britain^ and yields it in A. D. 498 to Wessex. The ances- 
tors of the Bernician^ Deiran^ East Anglian^ Mercian^ and 
East Saxon dynasties^ accompanied or followed Horsa and 
Hencgest to Britain^ and probably founded principalities; 
but the history says nothing about them or their children^ 
because they either were not engaged in the wars of their 
time, or, if they were, appeared only as followers of Octa, 
Colgrim, JEUe, or Garmund. 

To the Cambrian genealogist we are indebted for the facts, 
that Seomel was the first, of the ancestry of -ffiUe of Deira, 
who conquered that province and Bemicia, and that Wiwa 
was the first of his line, who reigned in Britain over the East 
Angles ; and the existing remains of the epic poetry of our 
forefathers, whilst they relate chiefly to events of the sixth 
century, tell us something of the second Hencgest, of Offa, 
of Seomel's son Swerting, and of others who reigned in 
Britain during the fifth century, whilst the great conflict was 
going on, and before the establishment of the kingdoms, which 
figure in the history of a later time. 

Of these remains the poem of Beowulf is the grandest ; it 
has deservedly isngaged the attention of the most eminent 
scholars of Germany, Sweden, and Denmark, as well as of 
our own country ; but unfortunately it has been very much 
misunderstood. Its origin has been referred to the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms^ and to a period antecedent to the immigra- 
tion into Britain of the Teutonic race ; and its subject to the 
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misty regions of mythology. One eminent scholar^ Mr. 
Thorpe^ has expressed his conviction that the heroes of this 
poem are real kings and princes of the Norths whilst he assigns 
to them a home in Sweden.^ I claim for it an English 
origin^ and, (although in a different sense from that in 
which he puts them)^ adopt his queries, and the answer to 
them: — 

^' What interest could an Anglo-Saxon feel in the valorous 
" feats of his deadly foes the Northmen ? in the encounter of 
" a Sweo-Gothic hero with a monster in Denmark ? or with 
** a fire-drake in his own country ? The answer, I think, is 
" obvious — none whatever.^ 

And, I think, the same answer must be given to the query, 

What interest could an Anglo-Saxon feel in translating 

such a poem for his countrymen ? " 

I regard it a^ the composition of a Northumbrian sc6p, 
familiar with the scenes he describes, and acquainted with 
persons who had been cotemporary with some of his heroes ; 
I believe that all the events he records,^ with two exceptions, 
occurred in this island, and most of them in Northumbria, 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. 

In its present form, the poem is not older than the tenth 
century, but it bears the marks of having been transcribed 
from a much older original, in the retention of many forms of 
words, which we may regard as early Northumbrian, from 
their correspondence with those with which the Northumbrian 

-* 
' He considers it a " metrical paraphrase of an heroic saga composed 

'* in the south-west of Sweden, in the old common language of the North, 

" and probably brought to this country during the sway of the Danish 

" dynasty." Preface to Beowulf, vni. 

^ Not including, of course, the giant and dragon stories. 
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monuments and the Durham Ritual have made us acquainted ; 
and thus we obtain the first indication of the author's father- 
land. His fidelity in descriptions of scenes, which we can 
identify beyond all doubt, even after the lapse of thirteen 
hundred years, supplies the second. A curious passage, in 
which he quotes the authority of persons who had been her 
cotemporaries, for the character of a certain princess, in such 
a way as to warrant the inference that he had conversed with 
them, shows that he must have composed his saga not very 
long after the events of which it treats. On the other hand, 
there is no allusion whatever to events later than the time of 
JEile's accession to the throne of Deira; and with the ex- 
ception of a few passages, which may have been added after 
the conversion of Northumbria to Christianity, and some 
allowance for embellishments, we may believe that it 
comes to us in substance as it was originally delivered by 
its author. 

The Lament of Deor, the Traveller's Tale, and the re- 
cently discovered fragments of a saga of Waldhere, are in- 
valuable relics of the same class of literature. For these also 
I claim an English origin, and with their aid I shall be enabled 
to show, that Eormenric, Theodric, -^tla, and others who 
figure in the grand cycle of Teutonic romance, were kings and 
chieftains Vho flourished in England, in the first half of the 
sixth century. Identified with Hermanaric and Theodoric, 
kipgs lof the Ostrogoths, and with Attila, king of the Huns, 
their story presents the grossest anachronisms ; the process 
is inconceivable, by which the great Attila of history 
coiild be cotemporized with Hermanaric, who died about a 
quarter of a century before he was bom, with Theodoric, who 
was born two years after he died, and with Irminfrid of 
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Thuringia, who survived Theodoric some years ; identified^ 
on the other hand^ with Eormenric of Kent^ the cotemporary 
of Irminfrid, with Theodoric his nephew, and with an ^tla 
who certainly reigned in Norfolk, all these anachronisms dis- 
appear ; and, however great may be the corruptions which 
have crept into the story which the cycle presents to us, — a 
story so popular that it was reproduced and embellished from 
age to age, for several centuries, and in different countries, — 
whatever details of the true history of Hermanaric, Theodoric, 
and Attila, may eventually have been incorporated with it, 
these sagas enable us to accept it as founded on fact, as sub- 
stantially true. 

In its earliest form we find it in an English dress, and it is 
easy to account for its appearance on the continent at a later 
lime. The epoch, in which these heroes flourished, was also 
one of a great emigration to the continent ; the conquest of 
Britain was complete, and large bodies of the Anglo-Saxons, 
by feuds aiid other causes, were forced to seek settlements 
abroad. They carried with them, of course, the traditions of 
their island home, and songs originally composed in England, 
recounting the exploits of their heroes, were sung at their 
feasts in France^ and Thuringia. Traditions of the events 
which were connected with their expatriation, would be pre- 
served from generation to generation ; and these would be the 
groimdwork of the German romances, which are all of com- 
paratively modem date, abound in names of places and 
countries, bring together their heroes from all parts of Europe, 
and contain** anachronisms even more startling than those 



' When, for instance, the Hocings from Kent settled at Hocquinghem, 
they would not forget their hero Hnssf. 
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above noticed* One fragment alone of these songs remains 
in something like its original form^ — the Lay of Hildebrand ; 
it is referred with great probability to the eighth century, 
and almost equals Beowulf in its simplicity. 

The theory that sagas, originally English, were carried to 
the continent, and formed the basis of a very popular cycle of 
romances, will be found to be borne out by facts which will 
be adduced in the following pages, and has its exact parallel 
in the circumstances of the Heliand* We know that the 
poetical works of our Caedmon^ embraced the whole series of 
Scripture history, yet only a part tiiereof, relating the principal 
events of Genesis and Exodus, and a fragment treating of one 
of tiie events of the Captivity in Babylon, remain to us. The 
Heliand contains the Gospel story ; and not only is it perfectly 
Caedmonian in its style, but tiiere is a tradition which evidentiy 
relates to it, that in the reign of Louis the Pious, a herdsman 
received poetical inspiration in his slumbers, and on awaking 
turned the whole Scripture narrative, of the Old and New 
Testament, into excellent verse. Here is undeniably Basda's 
story of Caedmon, localised in Germany ; and it is very pro- 
bable tiiat the Heliand is one of the volumes of Casdmon's 
paraphrase, carried to Germany by an Anglo-Saxon mis- 
sionary, and translated into the old Saxon dialect. So the 
sagas of Theodric and ^tla, of which we possess a fragment 



* Sir F. Palgrave, Archseologia, xxrv^. 342, has called in question the 
story, and the name of Csedmon. With regard to the story, we must re- 
mark that the subject of it must have been living in Bseda^s childhood, 
in a monastery which had intimate relations with his own ; and with re- 
gard to the name, that it has remained amongst us to this day (Cadman), 
and that in eacb of its elements it has its correspondents in other Anglo- 
Saxon names, Csodwealh, Cedbssd, Tilmon, Tytmon. ^ 
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in their earliest form, and to which we have references in 
Beowulf, the Lament of Deor, and the Traveller's Tale, were 
conveyed by their cotemporaries to the continent, were trans- 
lated into other dialects, as in the Lay of Hildebrand, and in 
later times amplified and corrupted, as in the Wilkina Saga 
and the Nibelungen Lied. 

The embellishments of the stories in the Edda and Wilkina 
Saga are such as may have been made in good faith, by scalds 
whose object was to combine separate traditions, and to 
illustrate their subject with matter derived from other sources; 
but in the poems of the Nibelungen series, the old sagas, on 
which they are founded, have been designedly transformed 
into mere romances. This we learn from the poems them- 
selves, and M. Thierry * has clearly explained the object with 
which this was done. 

When the Emperor Otho the Great, at the battle of Augs- 
burg, A.D» 955, conquered the Hungarians, he granted them 
peace, on condition of their receiving amongst them mis- 
sionaries of the Christian faith. Pilegrin, one of the most 
eminent ecclesiastics of his time, superintended the Hungarian 
mission, and was made Bishop of Passau in a. d. 97 1 . Sarolt, 
a sort of Amazon, a fit representative of Brunhild and Chrim- 
hild, who rode, fought, and drank like a warrior, received the 
faith, and was the means of the conversion of her husband 
Geiza, who became chief of the Hungarian nation in a.d. 
972, and was baptized in the following year. Under their 
auspices, the Himgarians became Christians, and although 
they apostatized some years later, and drove Pilegrin from 
his diocese, he had the consolation before his death, in a.d. 

^ Attila et ses successeurs, u. 349. 
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991, of seeing S. Stephen, the son of Geiza and Sarolt, seated 
on the Hungarian throne. 

The Lament of the Nibelungen tells us that this Pilegrin 
wrote the story of Attila in Latin, and actually presents him 
to us as a cotemporary of Attila, receiving at Passau the 
news of the slaughter of the Nibelungen, resolving to put it 
on record, and engaging one of Attila's bards to assist him. 
The Nibelungen Lied introduces him in his palace at Passau, 
entertaining his niece Chrimhild on her way to Attila*s court, 
and speaks of Attila's court as the centre of the propagation 
of the Christian faith, of a Christian church at Etzelburg, and 
of the baptism of Ortlieb, the son of Attila and Chrimhild. 
It is evident that the good bishop had in view the work in 
which he was himself engaged ; his Attila, Chrimhild, and 
Ortlieb are no others than Geiza, Sarolt, and S. Stephen; 
the character of Attila, as he presents it, is that which he 
proposed for an example to Geiza ; and ancient historic sagas 
have become a mere romance in his hands. We fortunately 
possess them, although but in a fragmentary condition, in 
their purest, their original form. 

The exact accordance between the poem of Beowulf, and 
Gregory of Tours* History of the Franks, with regard to the 
circumstances of Hygelac^s last expedition and death ; and 
the general correspondence between this poem, the Traveller's 
Tale, and the S* Albans' tradition, with regard to the history 
and character of Offa ; warrant us in considering these poems 
as historic, (every allowance, of course, being made, in the 
marvellous stories oT*Sigemimd's and Beowulf's adventures 
with dragons, for the genius of a people who were disposed 
to regard everything extraordinary as supernatural). These 
and other marvels we put out of the question ; they may or 
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may not be later embellishments ; our object will be^ to en- 
deavour to ascertain how much of the poem relates to the 
history of our country in the fifth and sixth centuries ; the 
notices it contidns of Hrothgar's family^ of Hencgest^ of 
Heatholaf and Horn, of Hygelac, of Beowulf, and of Offa, will 
be the subjects of the following chapters ; and we shall then 
examine the Lament of Deor, and the Traveller's Tale, before 
we resume* the history of the establishment of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER II. 




T?k< Ancestors and Family of Hrothgar. 

■ HE poem of Beowulf commencea with the 
story of Scyld Scefing. 

" Lo ! We have heard of the Grar-Danes 
' in days of yore, the power of mighty kings, 
" how the ffithelings achieved valour. Oft did Scyld Scef- 
" ing tear away the mead-settles from the hosts of hie foes, 
" from many bihes ; the warrior dismayed them, after he 
" was first found destitute. Therefore he abode in com- 
" fort, waxed under the welkin, throve in dignities, until 
" evra'y one of those sitting around, over the whale path, 
" should obey him, pay him tribute. That was a good king. 
" A son was afterwards bom to him, young in the courts, 
" whc»D God sent for comfort to the people. He knew the 



' Following Mr. K«m1}le*B prose trsDBlation for the most part, Z have 
occasioniill]' made use of Mr. Thorpe's, in the following series of quote- 
IJona. The references are lo the pages of the original MS., given in the 
margin of Mr. Kemble's edition of the text. I think it unneceuftrj to 
swell the bulk of this volume bj citations of the text, as the poem is 
tasilj Bccesaible, through the labours of these eminent scholars, and 
others on the continent. 
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evil need they had suffered a long while, princeless. There- 
** fore the Lord of life, the ruler of glory, gave him worldly 
*' honour. Beowulf, Scyld's son, was famous, his glory 
" sprang widely in the divided lands."* 

" Then, at the appointed time, Scyld, very decrepid, be- 
** took him to go into the Lord's enclosure. His dear com- 
*^ rades then bare him out, to the shore of the sea, as he 
** himself, the friend of the Scyldings, the dear land chief, 
bade them, whilst he ruled his words; long he held it. 
The ringed ship, the sBtheling's vehicle, icy and outward- 
bound, stood then at the hithe. Then they laid down the 
dear prince, the giver of rings, in the bosom of the ship, 
the great one by the mast. There were many treasures 
*^ of ornaments, brought from far-ways. I have not heard 
** of comelier keel, decked with war-weapons and battle- 
'' weeds, bills and bymies. Many treasures lay on his bosom, 
** that should depart with him far into the possession of the 
flood. They furnished him with offerings, princely trea- 
sures, not less than they had done, who sent him forth at 
the beginning, when a child, alone over the waves. More- 
over they set for him, high over head, a golden sign. They 
let the sea bear him, gave him to ocean. Sad was their 
spirit, mourning their mood. Men, hall-counsellors, heroes 
** under heavens, knew not to say forsooth who received that 
« freight."' 

The tradition, of Scyld's exposure when a child, was known 
to some of our mediaeval chroniclers, -ffithelweard, William 
of Malmsbury, and Simeon of Durham ; but they have erro- 
neously connected it with Sceaf, the head of the Anglo- 
Saxon genealogy. I say erroneously, for I cannot but re- 
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« F. 129. ^ F. 129, 130. 
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gard as a purer form of the legend^ that which this poem 
presents to us ; since its author must have lived some cen- 
turies nearer to the times of which he speaks^ than ^thel- 
weard, and tells us more of the history of this Scyld, than^ 
(as far at least as appears), these later writers knew. His 
authority appears to be supported by other circumstances. 

^thelweard says/ that Scef, an infant, was found by the 
inhabitants of the isle of Scani, in- a boat, which had drifted 
to their shore, laden with armour; that they adopted and 
educated him^ and eventually elected him their king. 

This tradition is evidently what is alluded to in the passage 
above cited ; the only variation is in the name ; and this is 
easily accounted for by the supposition, that ^thelweard, 
(or the authority whence he derived it), mistook Scefing for 
Sceaf, and i^tributed it to the only Sceaf of whom he had 
any knowledge, the head of the Anglo-Saxon genealogy. 
Having done this, he omits the whole series of generations 
between Sceaf and Sceldwa. 

About a century and a-half later, William of Malmsbury^ 
gives us another version, in which the circumstance of the 
armour is omitted, but another is introduced, — that of a sheaf 
of com placed at the head of the child, — which can only be 
regarded as an addition to the story, suggested by the sup- 

^ ^' Jpse Scef cum uno dromone advectus est pa. insula Oceani, quae 
'* dicitur Scani, armis circumdatus, eratque valde recens puer, et ab in- 
" colis illius terr» ignotus ; attamen ab eis suscipitur, et |it fainiliarem 
" diligenti animo eum custodierunt, et post in regem eligunt** 

^ " Iste Sceaf, ut ferunt, in quandam insulam GrermanisB Scandzam 
" appulsus, navi sine remige puerulus, posito ad caput frumenti mani- 
'* pulo, dormiens, ideoque Sceaf nuncupatus, ab hominibus regionis illius 
'* pro miraculo ezceptus, et sedulo nutritus ; adulta setate regnavii in 
'* oppido, quod tunc Slaswic nunc vero Haithebi appellatur.** 
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posed meaning of the name. In the genealogy which accom- 
panies it, he inserts the name of Sceaf between those of 
Heremod and Sceldwa. This shows that he was borrowing 
from sources independent of the genealogy, at the head of 
which he places Streph, saying of him, (what the Saxon 
Chronicle relates of Sceaf), that he was the son of Noe, bom 
in the ark. 

The trath is, that Scyld Scefing and Beowulf of this poem 
have nothing to do with Sceaf, Sceldwa, and Beawa of the 
genealogy. Misled by the similarity of the names, ^thel- 
weard has attempted to identify them, and consequently has 
cut off from the genealogy the ancestry of Sceldwa; and 
William of Malmsbury, foisting Sceaf into a place which 
does not belong to him, has invented another name to take 
tiiat which really does. 

What has been stated in the ^* History of the Conquest of 
** Britain'' with regard to Geat and Woden, applies equally to 
Sceaf, and the rest of his descendants; the names in the 
genealogy are the names of men, borne, not by these alone, 
but by others, 

Sceaf is one of those names which seem to have descended 
from age to age, from the earliest post-diluvian times. Shebas 
are mentioned amongst the posterity of Ham and Shem ; the 
Traveller speaks of a Sceafa as king of the Longobards ; and 
we have found several traces in this country, either of this 
individual, or of a namesake. Heremod is a name of great 
antiquity. It is ascribed in the Scandinavian mythology to 
a son of the first Woden ; it was borne, in the sixth century 
before the Christian sera, by the Athenian citizen, who deli- 
vered his country from the yoke of tyrants, (in honour of 
whom it was decreed that it should be given to no other) ; 
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it was also the name of one of the personages who are 
celebrated in this poem, and of others. The Scandinavian 
genealogy has not only Skiold, corresponding to our Sceldwa, 
but a second, one of the sons of Woden, and the first king of 
Hleidre ; and another, king of Varna, is mentioned in the 
Ynglinga Saga, cotemporary with Eystein king of Upsal ; 
all perhaps, as well as the Scyld of our poem, namesakes of 
an original Scyld, of whom the statement® might be true, 
that he was the first colonist of Germany. Beowa occurs as 
the name of a witness to a charter^ of Nunna, king of the 
South Saxons ; and, as that of an earlier chieftain, one of the 
first colonists of Britain, in several local names.^ Taetwa was 
the name of one of the kings of the Longobards.^ Beowulf, 
a name which has never occurred but in this poem (in which 
two persons in no way related bear it), is certainly distinct 
from Beowa ; but even were it the same, (as other instances 
show that the same person might have a short as well as a 
long name), the coincidence of Sceldwa and Beowa in the 
genealogy, with Scyld and Beowulf in the poem, would not 
be more remarkable, than that of the two cotemporary Ead- 
berhts in the eighth century, each the son of an Eata. 

I see no reason then for identifying Scyld and Beowulf 
with Sceldwa and Beowa, the ancestors of Woden, nor for 
supposing that the poet has omitted a long succession be- 
tween Beowulf and Healfdene ; on the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that they are distinct persons, who lived at different 

° In a MS. at the Biblioth^que Imp^riale, 6055. 

^ Cod. Diplom. 1001. ® Beowanham, C. D. 353, for example. 

* So also, when, lower in the genealogies, we find the names of Ossa, 
Eoppa, Ingwi, Offa and others, occurring in different lines of descent, we 
may well believe, that those who bore them were so named afler heroes 
of earlier times, well remembered then, though now forgotten. 
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epochs. The poet clearly speaks of Healfdene as the son of 
Beowulf^ in the same sense as Beowulf was the son of Scyld. 
Then was in the towns, a long time, Beowulf of the 
Scyldings, the dear king of the people, famous among na- 
tions ; (his father had passed away, the prince from his 
dwelling); until from him in turn sprang high Healf- 
" dene."" 

And he uses precisely the same expression, immediately 
afterwards, in speaking of Healfdene's offspring:— 

'* Four sons, chiefs of hosts, nmnbered forth to him, sprang 
" into the world, Heorogar and Heothgar, and good Halga."" 
It is clear that he speaks of a continuous succession, Scyld, 
Beowulf, Healfdene, Heorogar and his brothers. 

The story of Scyld and the boat is purely Anglo-Saxon. 
The Danes knew nothing of it; their second Skiold was the 
son of Woden, and received the kingdom from his father ; 
and he was the first, according to their tradition, who bore 
amongst them the title of king. Yet if Woden came to Den- 
mark at the time we have supposed, his son Skiold may well 
have been living during the infancy of our Scyld, and his 
name have been bestowed by the people of Skane on the 
child so mysteriously drifted to their shores, with the addi- 
tion of the distinctive name Scefing^ i. e, *^ the son of the 
« boat."^ 

" F. 130. 

" There is a defect in the MS., and the fourth son of Healfdene is not 
mentioned here. 

** For although our glossaries do not give scef as a name for a boat, 
the modem skiff proves that they had such a word, equivalent to the 
O.H.G. scef^ Welsh ysgaff^ Breton scdff^ Erse sgaffa^ Gr. ni^ ; and the 
word sceofely shaveU (Tusser), ** shovel,** indicates the existence of a verb 
aeeafarty sceof^ sceafen^ from which it was derived, as oTtafu from aiUiwrttf' 

A writer in the (rent. Mag. 1857, August, p. 122, in reference to Wil- 
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This, I believe, is really the meaning of the word Scefing ; 
and this meaning, understood no doubt when the Saxon 
Chronicle was compiled, may have suggested the idea that 
Sceaf, the head of the genealogy, was bom in the ark. A 
child found under such circumstances would have, of course, 
no known father, no pedigree ; it would therefore be quite 
natural to give him such a name as this, Scefing ^^ the son of 
** the boat." '^ 

That Scyld, Beowulf, and Healfdene reigned in Northum- 



liam of Malmsbury^s suggestion as to the derivation of this name, says 
** it is just as likely that he was named from the schiff or skiff in which 
** he came." Schiff, however, does not represent our skiff, but our skip, 
" I suspect we have another notice of him, under another name. In 
the Anglo-Saxon rune-poem, the following stanza occurs : — 
Ing W8BS serest, Ing was first, 

mid East-Denum, among the East-Danes, 

gesewen Secgum, seen by the Secgas, 

oth he siththan ^st until he after eastward 

ofer wffig gew&t. over the wave departed. 

Ween efler ran. Thought followed him. 

Thus Heardingas So the Heardings 

them hsele nemdun. named the hero. 

Wisn in the sixth line, of course, is ** waggon," but I do not see how 
this would make sense. I venture to read wen, and take it to mean that 
the regrets of his people followed him. The East Danes were subjects 
of Hrothgar, and Sigeferth, prince of the Secgas, appears, from the 
** Fight at Finnesham," to have been a vassal of Healfdene. The cir- 
cumstances of Ing*s mysterious appearance amongst these people, and 
his final departure over the sea, corresponding with Scyld*s story, seem 
to indicate that he is the same person ; and the concluding lines accord 
with the supposition that he was known by another name. Besides, the 
poem of Beowulf supplies two circumstances confirmatory of this theory, 
that Scyld- Scefing and Ing were one ; the first, that Hrothgar*s people, 
the Scyldings, are twice called Ingwinas; the second, that Hrothgar 
gave Beowulf a sword, which had belonged to his brother Heorogar, and 
probably was an heir-loom in his family, and that Beowulf, in his last 
conflict, had a sword which had belonged to Incg. 
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bria, as Hrothgar certainly did, Is very probable. Reckoning 
the generations upward from Hrothgar, we find that Scyld 
must have been living at the time, A. d. 375, when, as we 
have seen, an immigration of Saxons took place ; and, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, the Secgas, subjects of this 
family, had given name to Segedunum, (Secffa-dun), which 
became one of the stations of the wall. This, the most east- 
erly station, was possibly the place which Simeon of Durham 
calls ** Scythles-cestre by the wall," and Roger of Howden 
** Scylte-cestre ;" a name whiqh appears to contain that of 
Scyld, as those of the neighbouring North and South Shields 
do to this day. North of the wall, again, we have, in close 
proximity, Shilbottle, (Sa/ldes-botl), "the palace of Scyld," 
and Bolton on the Alne, and Boulmer, which may derive 
their names from that of Beowulf; the former, indeed, seems 
to be the Bolvelaunio of Ravennas, and to contain the names 
of Beowulf and Alauna, (^Beowul/t^Alaunium), as it is placed 
next to Alauna, which is probably Alnwick.^* 

From these facts, I infer the probability, that Scyld, Beo- 
wulf, and the Secgas, had effected settlements on the coast 
of Northumberland, towards the close of the fourth century ; 
and they might be the people who were received by Vorti- 
gern. 

After the notice of the three sons of Healfdene, there is 
evidently a defect in the MS., so that the name of the fourth 
is lost. From the context it appears, that they were all sons, 
'* heads of hosts ;" and two passages, which will be cited im- 
mediately, make it almost certain that the fourth was Here- 

^* It niay be the name of the river Alne, for although the list in which 
it occurs is professedly one of cities, the occurrence of Tamese among 
them shows that some of them may be rivers. 

D 
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mod. Already established in Britain when Horsa and 
Hencgest came, Healfdene and his sons would naturally 
make common cause with them, (besides being already in 
Vortigem's interest, if the original settlement of the family 
was made under his auspices). Accordingly we have found ^^ 
traces of all their names, in districts marked by the presence 
of those chieftains. 

On account of some feud, of which the origin is unknown, 
the subjects of Healfdene appear ^^ to have been leagued with 
Hencgest II. against Fin, the son of Folcwalda; and the 
following passages contain notices of other feuds. 

" Heremod was not an honour to the children of Ecgwela, 
" the Scyldings. He waxed not according to their pleasure, 
" but for destruction, and for a deadly plague to the people 
of the Danes. Angry of mood, he destroyed his table- 
enjoyers, his near friends ; until that he, the great prince, 
alone departed from the joys of men. Though the mighty 
" God had exalted him with the joys of power, with energies, 
" had advanced him above all men, yet there grew in his 
spirit a blood-thirsty disposition ; he gave not rings to the 
Danes after judgment. He dwelt joyless, so that he en- 
*' dured the labour of war, a tedious public plague." ^'^ 

Ecgwela was probably a prince of the Danes, before the 
days of Scyld ; but there seems to be no other way of ac- 
eoimting for Heremod, than the supposition that he was the 
son of Healfdene. The next passage seems to represent him 
as an ally of Sigemimd. 

" Well he told everything that he had heard of Sigemund, 
*^ of his valiant deeds, the battles, wide journeys of the Wael- 

" History of the Conquest of Britain, p. 159. 

" See the following Chapter. " F. 167. 
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" sing, much unknown. Of those things^ his warfare and 
** crimes^ the children of men knew not well, save Fitela 
*' with him. Then he would say something of this sort, 
" how the uncle and his nephew were always sharers of hard- 
'* ship, in every conflict. They had cut down with their 
swords many of the race of the Eotens. No little glory 
sprang to Sigemund after his death-day, after the bold in 
** war quelled the worm, the keeper of the hoard. He, the 
*' aetheling's son, alone ventured on the bold deed under a 
** hoar-stone, nor was Fitela with him. Yet it chanced him, 
** that his sword pierced through the wondrous worm, so that 
" the noble iron stood fast in the wall ; the dragon perished 
'* in death. The monster had gained by daring, that he 
** might enjoy the hoard of rings at his own pleasure. 
Waelse's son loaded the sea-boat, bare bright ornaments 
into the ship's bosom. Heat melted the worm. He was 
far the greatest of wanderers, through the human race, the 
refuge of warriors. Therefore at first he throve by valiant 
** deeds. After Heremod*s war, labour and valour had 
'' ceased, he was forth betrayed, amongst the Eotens, into 
** the power of his foes, quickly exiled The waves of sor- 
*' row afflicted him long ; he became a life-long care to his 
people, to all his nobles. So oft in former times, many a 
prudent man, — who trusted to him for deliverance from 
** evils, (trusted) that the chieftain's son should thrive, in- 
herit his father's honours, rule his people, his hoard, and 
refiige-city, the kingdom of heroes, the patrimony of the 
Scyldings, — bemourned the adventures of the bold-hearted 
•* one."" 

Heremod may have been the immediate successor of Healf- 
dene. Heorogar's succession only is mentioned; he must 

i» F. 149. 
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have reigned but a short time^ and although he left a son 
Heoroweard, the kingdom came to his brother Hrothgar. 

" Then was to Hrothgar given success in battle^ the glory 
** of war, so that his dear kinsmen gladly obeyed him, until 
" that the youth waxed, a great kindred band."^^ 

Another defect in the MS. deprives us of the means of 
knowing the fate of these princes, and the reason why Hroth- 
gar was preferred to his nephew, for preferred he certainly 
was, and that by Heorogar. For Hrothgar, giving a sword 
and suit of armour to Beowulf: — 

" Said that king Hiorogar, lord of the Scyldings, had it a 
long while. He would not give these breast-weeds in 
preference to his son, the bold Heoroweard, though he was 
« dear to him."^ 

Twelve years before the date of the principal event in ihQ 
poem, therefore about a.d. 495 — 

'^ It came into his mind that he would command men to 
" construct a palace, a great mead-hall, which the sons of 
men should speak of for ever; and therein distribute to 
young and old, all such as God had given him, except the 
" folk-share, and the lives of men. Then I have heard that 
** the work was widely proclaimed to many a tribe through- 
out the earth, that a folk-stead was being adorned. In time 
it befel him, soon among men, that it was all ready, the 
" greatest of palaces. He gave it the name Heort."*^ 

This I have no doubt is Hart in Durham. Its situation, 
about two miles from the coast, agrees very well with the 
distance of Heort from the shore, indicated in the poem ; and 
it is just the distance from the coast of Suffolk, Hygelac's 
territory, for Beowulf s voyage to have been accomplished in 

" F. 130. » F. 177. " F. 130. 
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the time speoified. Indeed the identity of Heort with Hart 
seems to be established beyond question^ by a passage in 
Canto xx.^ taken in connection with these^ and other circum- 
stances^ to be noticed in the sequel. A mere is mentioned — 

" Where the hiU-stream flows downward under the shades 
" of the cliffs^ the flood under the earth. It is not far hence^ 

a mile ofdiatancey that the mere stands^ over which hang 

barky groves. There lives not one so toise of the sons of 
** men^ who knows the bottom.^^^ 

At just this distance from Hart^ there was^ until lately^ a 
large pool^ called the Bottomless Carry from which a stream^ 
the " hill-stream" of the poem, still designated by the equiv- 
alent name How-beck, flowed through the parish of Hart into 
the Slake of Hartlepool, and still flows, though the pool has 
been drained, and converted into arable land. Thus the 
name of the pool and of the stream, and the distance from 
Hart, exactly correspond with the scene described in the 
poem ; and if there be not a reference in the lines which 
follow : — 
*' although the heath-stepper, the hart mighty of horns, 

wearied by hounds, driven from afar, seek the holt-wood, 

sooner will he give up his soul, his life upon the brink, than 

he will (plunge) therein his head," — 
to the story, from which the name of Hartlepool, (Heruteu, 
" the water of the hart," Hiartapoll, Hert-in-pole) originated, 
and which is represented on the common seal of the borough, 
(a hart, standing in water, and attacked by a hound), it must 
be admitted that the coincidence is remarkable. The lines 
which follow these, again, relating the progress of Hrothgar 
and his thanes, as they tracked Grendel's mother along the 

»^ F. 160. 
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coast, particularly those two which speak of " precipitous 
*' cliffs, many nicor-houses," exactly describe the coast of 
Hartlepool, and its wave-worn caves. 

At Hart there are traces of an ancient fort, including an 
area of about two acres, bounded by the Howbeck on the 
south ; and, about a hundred yards to the south-west, there 
is an enclosure, called the Palace Garths. We have no in- 
timation of the historic kings of Northumbria having ever 
resided at Hart ; and as the proximity of the Palace Garths 
to the fort certainly indicates a royal residence, we have here 
an additional circumstance, in support of our conjecture, that 
Hart was the residence of Hrothgar, 

Shortly, as it seems, after its construction, the fortress of 
Heort was attacked by the Beards, led by Withergyld, 
Frode, and Ingeld his son. 

^' The hall arose, high and horn-curved. It awaited the 
'* war-tempest of hated fire. Nor was it long thenceforth, 
** ere the warrior commanded them to swear with oaths." *^ 
My friend thou mayest know the sword, the dear iron, 

which thy father bare to the fight, under his closed helmet, 
" for the last time, when the Danes, the bold Scyldings, slew 
** him, gained the battle-field, after Withergyld fell, after 
" the overthrow of heroes."** 

These however we could not have understood precisely, 
but for the clearer notice of the same affair in the Traveller's 
Tale. 

" Hrothwulf and Hrothgar, paternal cousins, held longest 

** peace together, after they had repulsed the race of Wi- 
« cings, and defeated Ingeld's army, slaughtered at Heort 
" the host of the warlike Beards."** 

« F. 130. ** F. 175, ^ L. 91-100. 
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The neighbourhood of Hart actuaUj presents the traces of 
a battle such as this. Near the north-western extremity of 
the Slake of Hartlepool^ a number of holes have been found, 
about five feet below the surface,. each filled with human 
bones, and about eight feet square ; ^ and one grave, opened in 
1851, contained the bodies of one hundred and fifty men of 
tall stature. The custom of most Teutonic tribes, in the 
days of Paganism, was undoubtedly to bum the bodies of the 
illustrious dead, but those of inferior rank, especially when 
slain in battle, would be buried ; and the occurrence of so 
many graves, each containing several bodies, is most readily 
accounted for by the supposition of some battle, of which the 
tradition is lost, having been fought in the neighbourhood. 

The first of the passages cited above, seems to imply that 
a peace was concluded between Hrothgar and Ingeld, as on 
a dmilar occasion between Fin and Hencgest. 

Ingeld's principality appears to have been in the neighbouring 
county of York, where three Inglebys, Ingleton, and Ingle- 
borough, bear his name, as Wyclifie, Barton, and Barforth on 
the Tees, do those of the Wyes (or Wycings) and Beards. 

The hostility of a ferocious giant, named Grendel, is said 
to have been the occasion of terror of Hrothgar's people for the 
space of twelve years. Discarding of course, as exaggerations, 
aU the marvellous circumstances of this part of the story, I still 
believe it had some foundation in fact. Grendel is certainly 
the name of a man ; it occurs in the composition of the names 
of places, in such a way as to leave no doubt on this point. 
Not only do we find it in the names of Gxendlesmere*^ in 
Wiltshire, and Grindelespytt^ in Worcestershire, to which the 

^ Sir C. Sharp's History of Hartlepool. ^ C. D. 353. 

» C. D. 59. 
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late Mr. Kemble thought that some association with traditions, 
like the story in question^ had given origin; but in that of 
Grindleton in Yorkshire, and Crindale dykes ^ on the Roman 
wall. Near to the latter there is Grindon lough and Grandy 's 
knowe ; and in the neighbourhood of Hart there is a parish 
named Grindon, and Grandy's close, all apparently bearing 
the name of the same person,— once no doubt a powerful 
chieftain settled in the county of Durham ; and, singularly 
enough, in close proximity to Qrandy's close, there is Thrum's 
law, i, el the ** giant's hill." 

We are introduced to the court of Hrothgar, at the time of 
Beowulf's visit for the purpose of combating this giant. 
Hrothwulf, his cousin, is there ; and the poet, confirming the 
statement in the Traveller's Tale, says, " as yet was their 
** peace together." Hrothgar's queen is Wealhtheow, of the 
family of the Helmings, the mother of two sons, Hrethric 
and Hrothmund, and of a daughter Freaware. Ingeld the 
son of Frode, prince of the Beards, is a visitor at his court, 
an accepted suitor for the hand of Freaware; and it was 
hoped that this alliance would be the means of effacing the 
memory of the old feud, and securing peace between the tribes : — 
Whiles Hrothgar's daughter, before the nobles, bare the 
ale-cup to the warriors in order, whom I heard those sitting 
in the hall, where she gave bright treasure to the heroes, 
name Freaware. Young, decked with gold, she was 
espoused to the glad son of Frode. Therefore hath he, the 
shepherd of his kingdom, become a friend of the Scyldings, 
and that rumour tells, that with the wife he has allayed a 
" deal of death-feuds and conflicts."^ 



^ Gryndeldikes in an old deed, quoted by Mr. LongstafiTe. 
» F. 174. 
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ThiSf however^ it was not^ for the poet puts a prophetic 
speech^ (his way of relating subsequent events)^ into the 
mouth of Beowulf^ predicting that an old warrior would stir 
up in the breast of Ingeld the remembrance of his father's 
fall, by calling his attention to his sword, carried about the 
palace by Hrothgar's son; that Ingeld would murder the 
prince, make hb escape, renounce his bride, and renew the 
war: — 

Yet seldom anywhere does the fatal spear rest, even for 
a little while, after a people's fall, although the bride be 
good. Therefore the prince of the warlike Beards, when 
he goeth about the palace, and every thane of their people, 
may think of that ; when the royal child of the Danes, 
served by nobles, rejoices to gird on himself the hard and 
ringed sword, the legacy of the ancients, the treasure of the 
warlike Beards, whilst they might wield their weapons, 
until they misled their dear comrades, and their own lives, 
to the linden-play. Then an old spear- warrior, who beholds 
the ring, who remembers all the war-slaughter of men, will 
say at the beer ; fierce will be his spirit, sad of mood will he 
begin, through his bosom's thought, to try the mind of 
the young warrior, to wake the plague of war and 
will say that word ; ^ My firiend, thou may est know the 
** * sword,' &c. 

" So will he excite and remind him, every time, with 
" mournful words, until the occasion come, that the fated 
*' thane, after the bite of the bill, shall sleep blood-stained, 
" deprived of life, for his father's deeds. Thence the other 
** warrior will escape, he knows the land well. Then the 
" sworn oaths of warriors will be broken on both sides. 
** Deadly hatred will afterwards boil in Ingeld, and the love 

E 
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** of his wife will become cooler, after the waves of care. 
*' Therefore I do not consider the alliance of the warlike 
*' Beards, their part of lordly kinship with the Danes reliable, 
" (nor) their friendship fast."^* 

The victim of Ingeld's revenge seems to have been Hroth- 
mund ; for, in another prospective speech, Beowulf speaks of 
Hrethric, as coming to the Geats to seek aid, and of him- 
self as being allowed by Hygelac to conduct an army of 
auxiliaries :-^ 

*' If that I hear, over the course of the floods, that they 
** who dwell around thee urge thee with terror, as, hating 
thee, they whiles have done, I shall soon be ready. I will 
bring to thee thousands of thanes, of heroes to help. I 
know of Hygelac, the lord of the Geats, though he be 
young, the shepherd of his people, that he will, by words 
'* and works, enable me, that I may defend thee well, and bear 
** to thine aid the spear-forest, the support of thy power, if 
'* thou have need of men. If then Hrethric, the king's son, 
'' shall repair to the courts of the Geats, he may find many 
" friends there."'? 

Another of these speeches, assigned to Wealhtheow, inti- 
mates that, when Hrothgar died, his cousin Hrothwulf, who 
was much younger than he, succeeded him, and repaid the 
kindness he had received from them in his youth, by protect- 
ing their son Hrethric: — 

" When thou shalt go forth to see the Godhead, I know 
'* my glad Hrothwulf, that he will maintain the youth with 
'* honour, if thou, friend of the Scyldings, leavest the world 
*' before him. I ween that he will repay our son with good, 
** if he remembereth well what benefits we two performed 
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'• for his pleasure and dignity, formerly when he was a 
« child." ^^ 

Allusion is afterwards made to the extinction of Hrothgar's 
race in war^ and to Beowulf s being called to reign over the 
Scyldings. 

Such is the history of a family who appear to have origi- 
nally settled in the districts north of the wall, afterwards 
borne part in the enterprise of Horsa and Hencgest, and 
eventually moved southward^ and occupied the southern 
division of what is now the county of Durham. In this dis- 
trict we have several traces of the persons who are mentioned 
in connection with them. The Helmings, the family of 
Wealhtheow, have given their name to Helmington ; and the 
Secgas, subjects of Healfdene, to Sedgefield, about six miles 
from Hart Naisbury about a mile south of Hart, and 
Neasham on the Tees, may have derived their names from 
Hnaef, Healfdene's vassal, who fell at Finnesham ; and El wick, 
Elstol, Elton, and Eldon, all in South Durham, and the first 
and last near Hart, theirs from the Scylfing Ela, who is 
mentioned at the commencement of the poem, after die notice 
of Hrothgar's sons. 

Beowulf the Scylding is said to have reigned in the Scede- 
lands, and Scedenig, (probably the island near the coast, the 
destruction of which is alluded to in the days of Beowulf the 
Geat), is named as a residence of Hrothgar. Doubtless these 
two names have a common derivation, and Mr. Kemble has 
rightly translated scedelandum in ''in the divided lands." 
Sceadan and sundrian have the same signification, " to divide " 
or " separate ; " and these Scedelands appear to be represented 

»» F. 156. 
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by the modern Sunderlands^ of which one is on the coast of 
Northumberland, north of Shilbottle, two in Durham, one in 
Cumberland, and one in Yorkshire. As used in this poem, 
the word perhaps means the lands which were apportioned to 
this race at their first coming ; and, (like other words now 
applied to parishes), once designated districts of considerable 
extent. 

It is observed that Ingeld's knowledge of the country is 
said to have favoured his escape, a circumstance confirmatory 
of the supposition that his home was in Yorkshire, his terri- 
tory bordering cm Hrothgar's. 

All these circumstances considered, we can have no doubt 
of the correctness of our theory, which assigns to these princes 
c^ the Scyldings a kingdom on the coast of Northumbria, and 
identifies Heort with Hart Our Healfdene, Hrothgar, and 
Halga, are not to be confounded with Halfdan, Hroar, and 
Helgi, of the Norse genealogy, whom a collation of the genea- 
logies proves to have lived several generations later, and whose 
pedigree differs from theirs in every other respect. Beowulf 
the grandfather, and Heorogar the elder brother, of Hrothgar 
are equally unknown to Danish tradition ; in the genealogy, 
Hrolf is the son of Helgi and nephew of Hroar ; in the poem, 
Hrothwulf is the cousin of Hrothgar by the father's side. 
Saxo perhaps was acquainted with the story of our Hrothgar, 
and so incorporated with his history the building of Koskeldia, 
in " his laudable anxiety to connect in one work, for the 
**^ honour of his fatheriand, all the legends which he found 
*^ here and there current, respecting any princes of the 
" Teutonic stock." ^ 



** Kemble, Preface to Beowulf, 11. p. xxxi. 




CHAPTER III. 
The Fight at Finnesham. 

1 T 18 in this poem we find the emrliest notice 
of ih.e second Hencgest, who appears for the 
first time in our history in a.d. 444. 

If we take strictly the cbronolo^cal indi- 
cations it supplies, of the length of Hrothgar's reign, it 
would appear that he succeeded to the throne about a.d, 
445, and had reigned sixty-two years' at the time of Beo- 
wuLPb Tisit to his court We may therefore presume that 
the interval, between his accession and the death of 
Healfdene, which was occupied by the reigns of Heremod 
and Heorogar, was not long. This, however, is not of much 



' As HealfdeDe's war-chieia, however, were living a. the Ume of Beo- 
wuirs Tisit, there seems to be a sort of necessity to suppose a shorter 
duration for Hrothgar's reign. Hand ma.y have originally signified the 
number to which it is first attached in the Anglo-Saxon system of nu- 
meration, i.e. "seventy ;" or it may have been " sixty-four," eight times 
eight, as eight was the sacred namber. If so, the hrnid miitera, of which 
Hrothgar speaks, would be thirty-five or thirty-two years, previoos to 
the twelve years" persecution of Grendel. This would place his accession 
in A.D. 460 or 463, forty-Hcvea or forty-four years before BeowulT* 
visit, which is far more probable. 
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consequence, since the title, " Healfdene's hero," given to 
Hnasf in one of the following passages, does not necessarily 
imply that tlie events, in which he took part, occurred in 
Healfdene's lifetime ; for the song is said to have been sung 
" before Healfdene's war-chiefs," and that was at the time of 
BeowulPs visit. It is probable, however, that they did occur 
during his reign, or at any rate before Hrothgar's acces- 
sion. 

It seems to me almost certain, that the hero of the story is 
not the first Hencgest, who led the Angles to Britain. He 
is called the " prince's thane," and so might our Hencgest be 
called until a. d. 434, when he succeeded his brother as king 
of Kent, but of course not afterwards ; and if Fin, as we 
have supposed, accompanied our Hencgest to Britain, this 
feud, in which he perished, could not have occurred before 
A.D. 428. Nor could it have occurred between that date 
and A. D. 434 ; for, besides that policy would dictate the ne- 
cessity of preserving peace with his allies, whilst he was 
engaged in securing a firm footing in Britain, Hencgest's 
time, during these first six years of his residence in this 
country, appears to have been too actively occupied, to have 
left him leisure for a feud such as this, in which part of two 
years were spent. The first Hencgest, therefore, had no- 
thing to do with it. After his expulsion and return to 
Britain, we have an interval of six years, from a.d. 437 to 
443, when the Teutonic tribes, relieved from all fear of mo- 
lestation on the part of the Britons, were at liberty to 
quarrel amongst themselves. To this interval the feud may 
with great probability be referred ; and, as the hero cannot 
have been the first Hencgest, who was then a powerful king, 
we can have little hesitation in accepting the alternative, that 
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he was the second Hencgest^ of whom the Frisian traditions 
q>eak; the nephew of the first. 

Hencgest I» had established his son Octa in Northumbrian 
and from Northumbria this Hencgest appears to have come, 
for he was associated in his enterprise with Hnasf of the 
Scyldings, whilst he was himself a chieftain of Eotens or 
Jutes. He was therefore a neighbour of the family who, as 
we have seen, reigned on the coast of Durham. 

The Finnesham of the poem appears to be the place which 
still bears the name, in Norfolk ; in the neighbourhood of 
which, (about nine miles distant), the name of Fin's queen, 
Hildeburh, occurs at Bffllborough ;* that of her father, Hoce, 
at Hockwold, (twelve miles frt>m Finsham and nine from 
Hillborough), and at Hockham, (twenty miles farther to the 
south-west) ; and that of Guthhere, one of the heroes of this 
expedition, at Gooderstone. 

It is not a little remarkable, that of the very few frag- 
ments which remain of the heroic poems of our forefathers, 
one, (which survived the almost universal destruction of 
these monuments of antiquity, until it could be transcribed 
by a scholar who appreciated its value, and since his time 
has disappeared), relates to the same event, and supplies in 
part what is wanting in this episode. The narrative it con- 
tains is here placed after the introductory lines to the passage 
in Beowulf, which presents to us a picture of the mode in 
which the memory of the exploits of their heroes was pre- 
served amongst our forefathers, and the recital thereof enter- 
tained them at their feasts. 

** There was song and sound all together, the joy-wood 
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Hildeburh wella," Domesday. 
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" touched^ the lay oft sung, before Healfdene's war-chiefs ; 
when Hrothgar's minstrel, the joy of the hall, should tell 
about Fin's sons, when the invasion came upon them, 
(when) Healfdene's hero, Hnaef of the Scyldings, should 

** fall in Frisian slaughter."' 

The fragment introduces the Frisian king arousing his 

followers, on seeing the light of the fire, which his enemies 

had kindled for the destruction of his castle. 

** Then the warlike young king cried aloud, * This dawns 

** ' not from the east, nor does a dragon fly here, nor are the 
horns of this hall burning ; but here it blazes forth, the 
fowls sing, the cricket chirps, the war-wood resounds, 

** * shield answers to shaft. Now shines the moon, wander- 

* ing under the welkin. Now deeds of woe arise, that this 

* people's enmity will do. But wake up now, my warriors, 
** * hold your land, think of valour, march in array, be una- 
** * nimous.' Then many a gold-decked thane arose, girded 
** on his sword. Then noble champions went to the door, 
** Sigeferth and Eaha drew their swords, and at the other 
** doors Ordlaf and Guthlaf and Hencgest himself turned on 
" their track. Then yet Guthhere upbraided Garulf, that he, 
'^ so noble a soul^ bare not arms to the hall-doors the first 
** time, now a fierce enemy would take it. But he, the 
** fierce-minded warrior, inquired above all publicly, who 
** held the door? * Sigeferth is my name,' quoth he, * I am 
" * prince of the Secgas, a leader widely known. I have en- 
*^ * dured many woes, hard battles ; for thee is yet here 
** * decreed, whatever thou thyself wilt seek from me.' Then 
** was the din of slaughter in the hall. The keeled-board 
** should (the sword) they took in hand to break the 

' F. 153. 
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" bone-helm/ The castle-floor resounded^ until in the fight, 
" Garulf, Guthhere's son, fell first of all earthdwellers. The 
corpses of many good foes surrounded him. The raven 
wandered, swarthy and sallow-brown. Never did I heaf 
" of sixty victorious heroes more worthily, better bear them 
** at a conflict of men, nor ever so* — - — - nor better repay 
for white mead, than his bachelors requited Hnaef. They 
fought five days, so that none of them, of the noble com-* 
panions, fell, but they held the door. Then the wounded 
hero (Hnasf) betook him to go away, said that his bymie 
was broken, his wardress weak, and also that his helm was 
*^ pierced. Then the shepherd of his people soon inquired of 
" him, how the warriors recovered of their wounds.'* 
The sequel is in Beowulf. 

" Hildeburh at least had no cause to pfaise the Eotens^ 
compact. She was bereaved of the guiltless ones, her be-' 
loved children and brothers, at the war-play ; they fell in 
succession, wounded by the spear. That was an afflicted 

* •' Scedlde celod bord 

" genumon handa 
'* b&n-helm berstan.** 
Mr. Eemble suggests the possibilitj that some liries are lo^t, ta the 
metre is defective ; and this I believe is the case. As an aHematiVe, he 
ventures a correction, '^sceolde nsBglod bord genumen handa.** Mr. 
Thorpe proposes ** sceolde naliBs bord genumen handa,** and his ti^ansla- 
tion of the following line, •* they lacked the bone-hefm," would require 
another word to be altered, " berstan " into •* burston." Where an error 
is evident, and the substitution of a word restores sense to an unintelli- 
gible passage, we may generally accept the emendation ^ but not when 
the alteration of a word requires other alterations, as in this case. 
® " Ne nefre sw& 

" noc hwitne medo 
•* s^l forgyldan." 
Here again I suspect that something is wanting. Mr. Thorpe pro- 
poses ** ne nsefre sang ne hwftne medo.** 

P 
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lady. Not in vain did Hoce's daughter mourn their death, 
after morning came, when she might see under heaven 
the slaughter of her kinsmen, where she held before most 
of the world's joy. War took away all Fin's thanes, save a 
few only, so that he might not in any wise contend with 
Hencgest at the meeting-place, nor defend by war the sad 
renmant from the prince's thane. But they offered him 
conditions, that they should yield to him wholly another 
palace, a hall and throne; that they should have half 
power with the sons of the Eotens, and that Folcwalda's 
** son, every day, at the gifts of money, should honour the 
** Danes, Hencgest's band, should grace them with rings, 
" with hoard-treasures of solid gold, even as much as he 
** would supply to the race of Frisians in the beer-hall. Then 
** they pledged a fast covenant of peace on both sides. Fin, 
** boldly, peaceably, undertook with oaths to Hencgest, that 
'* he would honourably maintain the sad remnant® by the 
" doom of his witan ; so that no man, by words or deeds, should 
" break the treaty, nor ever remind (them) through wicked 
** device, though princeless they must follow the slayer of 
'^ their ring-giver, since so they were obliged. If then any 
^' one of the Frisians should make mention of that murder- 
** feud with insolent speech, then the edge of the sword 
" should punish it afterwards. The oath was taken on both 
** sides, and much gold raised from the hoard. 

** The best of warriors, of the warlike Scyldings, was ready 
on the pile. The gore-stained sark, the swine all-golden, 
the boar iron-hard, were easily seen at the pile ; many a 
noble crippled with wounds ; some had fallen in the battle. 

^ Hrnefs band. 
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" Hildeburh then commanded her own son to be involved in 
" flame^ to bum his body at Hnaers pile, and to place the 
" wretched one on his shoulder on the pile. The lady 
" mourned, lamented in songs. The warrior ascended, 
** whirled to the clouds ; the greatest of death-fires roared 
" before the mound. The mail-hoods melted, the wound- 
" gates burst ; then the blood sprang forth, the loathly bite of 
** the corpse. Flame, greediest of spirits, devoured all those 
** whom there war took away. The glory of both nations 
was departed. 

The warriors then, deprived of friends, betook them to 
visit the dwellings, to see Frysland, the homes and lofty 
city. Hencgest there yet abode with Fin, through the 
death-hued winter. He tilled the land peaceably, though 
he might drive the ringed prow on the sea. The sea boiled 
with storms, wan against the wind ; winter locked the wave 
" with icy bond, imtil that another year came to the dwell- 
** ings. So now doth yet that which constantly happily pro- 
" videth glory-bright weather. Then was winter departed, 
*^ the bosom of the earth fair. The exile departed, the guest 
** from the dwellings. He thought more of vengeance than 
" of a sea-voyage, if he might contrive a hostile meeting, 
** since he inly remembered the sons of the Eotens. So he 
** did not shun worldly counsel, when he placed on his bo* 
" som Hunlafing, the flame of war, the best of swords. For 
" there were among the Eotens men known for the sword, 
" and bold of spirit. Savage sword-slaughter afterwards 
** overwhelmed Fin at his own home ; when Guthlaf and 
" Oslaf, after the sea-voyage, sadly remenlbered the grim 
onset, considered then- portion of sorrows. He might not 
restrain in his breast his wavering mood. Then wss the 
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^^ ball surrounded by tbe bosts of bis foes^ Fin also slain, tbe 
king amongst bis troop, and tbe queen taken. Tbe sbooters 
of tbe Scjldings bare to tbe sbips all tbe bousebold wealtb, 
of jewels and mounted gems, of tbe eartb-king, sucb as 
tbey migbt find at Finnesbam. Tbey bare tbe noble lady 

" on tbe sea-way to tbe Danes, led ber to tbeir people.'"^ 



' F. 153-150. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




Hygelac and his Family. 

lYGELAC was the son of Hrethel, and 
nephew of SwerUng. Hrethel, whose name 
occurs in this poem alone, was probably one 
I of the associates of Hencgest; and, from the 
traces that remun of his name, we may infer that he resided 
for a time in Yorkshire, (where Seomel, his father or father- 
in-law, reigned), and afterwards removed to Suffolk. 

For we have several places which bear the name of bis 
subjects, the Weders; in Suffolk itself, two Wetherdens, 
Weatherheath, Wetberup, and Wetheringsett ; and in tlie 
adjoining county of Cambridge Wetberley hundred ; and one 
which bears tlie name of hie family, Bedlingfield, in SaSblk. 
His own name appears at Battlesden and Rattlerow hill, 
in the same county ; the etymology of the latter, Hrced- 
lan krdto, suggesting the idea that it was his place of sepul- 
ture. 

About a mile distant from one of the Wetherdens, there is 
an ancient fortress, of the usual plan of Anglo-Saxon strong- 
holds, called Haughley, which may have been the residence 
of this family. In its name, (when we consider its varia- 
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tions^), we may even trace that of Hygelac himself. This is 
a name which we cannot expect to meet with, otherwise than 
in a corrupted or abbreviated form ; and it is therefore by no 
means surprising, that we can find no name on the map of 
Suffolk which can be positively said to contain it. There is 
one, however, respecting which I think there can be little 
doubt, Hoxne. In Brompton's time it was Hoxton, but he 
says that its ancient name was Eglesdon or Halesdon. Wen- 
dover calls it Haeilesdune, and Leland, quoting from a Life 
of S. Eadmund, Hegilesdune. If we suppose it Hygeldces- 
ddn, the transition to its present name is easy ; but it is im- 
possible to conceive the process by which Halesdun could 
become Hoxton. It is about four miles to the north of Red- 
lingfield. Uggeshall, farther to the east, may be a corruption 
of Hygdeshedl, Hygd having been, as it appears, another 
name of Hygelac.* 

* Huiglauc, Hu^leikr, Chocilaic. 

* Prof. Leo, and Messrs. Ettmiiller and Thorpe, have taken Hygd 
to be the name of Hsereth^s daughter, Hygelac*s queen ; Mr. Kemble, on 
the contrary, regarded it as another name of Hygelac. I follow Mr. 
Kemble for these reasons : — 

1. To take the passage, which speaks of HseretVs daughter, (f. 172), 
in continuation of what is said of Hygd, seems, (as Mr. E. has remarked), 
to make nonsense of the whole ; to take it separately, and suppose that 
the lines, which connected it with what precedes it, are lost, renders it 
perfectly intelligible in itself. No more than one or two couplets are 
necessary, to connect this notice of the queen with that of her husband. 

2. The parallel is exact between, — 

" The building was excellent, the king a famous prince,** 
and 

** the hall high, Hygd very young, wbe, well-established," — 

and the king must be Hygd. 

3. The meaning of Hygd is the same as that of the first part of Hy- 
gelac*s name, and it would be appropriate as a second name for him. We 
have several instances of simple and compound names being borne by the 
same person. 
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Hrethel's family consisted of three sons, Herebeald, Haeth- 
cyn, and Hygelac, and a daughter, not named, who was given 
in marriage to Ecgtheow. He died of grief for the loss of 
his eldest son, as related in the following passage : — 

** The deathbed was strewed for the eldest unfitly, by the 
'^ act of his kinsman, when Haethcyn, his lord-friend, slew him 
*^ with an arrow from his horn-bow ; he missed his mark and 
^' shot his kinsman, one brother another, with a bloody shaft. 
That was a priceless slaughter, horribly done. Hrethel 
was weary of heart. Nevertheless the aetheling must part 
^^ from life unavenged. It would be so sad for the old man 
'^ to endure, that his young son should ride upon the gallows. 
** So the helm of the Weders bore boiling heart-sorrow for 
Herebeald. He might in no wise avenge the feud on the 
slayer, nor on account of it hate the warrior with hostile 
deeds, though it was not pleasing to him. He then for 
sorrow, since this woe befel him, gave up the joy of men, 
chose God's light ; left to his sons, (as a happy man doth), 
** his land and royal city, when he departed from life.*'* 

Here it seems to be clearly expressed, that the old man's 
affection for his surviving son withheld him from avenging 
the feud ; and that it was priceless, because the weregild was 
not demanded, rather than because the laws of the Geats ex- 
acted none under such circumstances."* 

Hssthcyn, (whose name may possibly be traced in that of 

Akenham about twelve miles from Kattlesden), and Hygelac 



4. Beowulf received a beautiful collar, at Hrothgar*s court, from 
Wealhtbeow, and gave it to Hygd on his return home ; Hygelac wore it 
in his last conflict with the Franks ; it seems therefore that Hygd and 
Hygelac are one. 

' F. 184. * As Mr. Thorpe has understood it. 
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appear to have reigned conjointly on the death of their father. 
Immediately^ as its seems^ after their accession, they under- 
took an expedition against the Sweos, which is thus related 

in two passages of the poem. The first immediately follows 
that just quoted : — 

** There was quarrel and strife, mutual dissension, fierce 
'* hatred of warriors, of the Sweos and Geats,-over the wide 
** water, after Hrethel died ; until to him Ongentheow's sons 
" were " 

Here there is a hiatus in the MS. ; what followed perhaps 
related to the war which Beowulf waged with the Scylfings, 
at a later time. 

** Brave, fierce in war, they would not hold peace over the 

deep, but oft they completed the terrible ambush around 
Hreosnabeorh. (That feud and offence my friend may re- 
late, as it was known). War was busy for Haethcyn, the 
** lord of the Geats, although the other bought with his life a 
** hard bargain. Then, on the morrow, I have heard, the 
** other kinsman stole on the slayer, with edges of the sword. 
** There Ongentheow attacks Eofer.* His war-helm glided 
'^ off, the old Scylfing fell pale. He remembered his hand 
'* and the feud full well, he withheld not the fatal blow.**® 

The foregoing passage is necessary to the complete under- 
standing of some parts of the following, in which we have 
fuller and clearer details of this campaign. The poet makes 



* " Thaer Ongentbedw There Ongentheow 
" Eofores niosath." visits Eofer. 

Mr. Thorpe suggests the following alteration of these lines, — 
" Th»r W8BS Ongentheow There was Ongentheow 

" Eofores nithes s«d." sated with Eofer^s enmity. 

• F. 185. 
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Beowulf, who is the speaker in the foregoing, refer to his 
friend's knowledge of the circumstances of the history, (" my 
" friend may relate ") ; and accordingly he represents one of 
Beowulf s warriors, after his death, as saying, inter aliat-^ 
" Nor do I in any wise expect peace or fidelity from thd 
Sweofolk. For it Was widely known, that Ongentheo# 
deprived Haethcyn, the Hrethling, of life, beside Raven- 
wood ; when, for pride, the Geats' people first sought the 
warlike Scylfings. Soon to him the pi'udent, old, and 
** terrible father of Ohthei*e dealt a hand-blow* The sea- 
" leader, the old man, long before, had borne away, from th^ 
^^ bridal-hearth, the maid decked with gold, the mother of 
Onela and Ohthere ; and then he followed his deadly foes, 
until they escaped with difficulty into Bavensholt, deprived 
of their lord. Then he beset the escaped of the swords*, 
weary with wounds, with a mighty force. Oft he threatened 
woe, all night long, to the wretched race ; said that h^ 
would take them in the morning with edges of the sword ; 
hang some on gallows-tree for sport* Much domfort came, 
together with the dawn of day, to the sad of mood, after 
they heard Hygelac's horns and trumpets sound ; ^hen the 
good king came faring after them, with the feiree of his 
people; The bloody trace of the Swcos and Geats, the 
deadly rush of men, how the people excited feud with them, 
was widely seen. The good (king) then betook him with 
his comrades, prudent and very sorrowful, to seek (his) 
fortress; the warrior Ongentheow went higher; he had 
heard of Hygelac's warfare, the proud chiefs battle-crafb ; 
" he trusted not that he could repel his foe's seamen, the war- 
*^ like voyagers, defend his treasure, his children, and his 
'' bride. Thence again the old man withdrew under the 
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** eartli-walL Then was treasure offered by the Sweos' 
'^ people^ an enrign to Hygelae/ Then they passed forth 
*' over the peaceful plain* The Hrethlings afterwards 
'^ thronged to the rampart. Then was hope destroyed for 
'* Ongentheow^ the grey-haired, with edges of the sword; so 
that the king of the people should yield to Eofer's doom 
alone. Wulf Wonreding angrily reached him with his 
weapon, so that, for the blow, blood sprang forth from the 
veins, under his hair. Yet the old Scylfing was not dis- 
mayed, but quickly repaid that deadly attack with a worse 
exchange. The swift son of Wonred could not ^ve a 
'* hand-blow to the old man, after the king of the people 
^' turned towards him, for he beforehand cut through the 
'^ helmet on his head, so that he must bow, blood-stained ; he 
'^ fell on the earth. Yet he was not doomed, although the 
** wound disabled him, but he recovered himself. Then the 
" fierce thane of Hygelac let his broad falchion, his old 
<^ Eotenish sword, break the giant helmet over the shield- 
wall, where his brother lay. Then sank the king, the 
shepherd of his people, his life was stricken. There were 
many who rescued his kinsman, they raised him up quickly, 
** when room was made for them, that they might command 
" the battle-field, when one warrior stripped another. They 
" took from Ongentheow his iron-bymie, his hard-hilted 
" sword, and his helmet together ; they bare to Hygelac the 
armour of the hoary warrior. He received the war-gear, 
and fairly promised them rewards among the people, and 
SO he performed. The lord of the Geats, the son of 









' The " ensign to Hygelac " corresponds to the modem flag of truce ; 
and the ** peaceful plain ** was the space lefl unoccupied by the opposed 
forces, while proposals for peace were under consideration. 
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" Hrethel, when he came home^ paid Eofer and Wulf for the 
" battle-onslaught. Besides treasures, he gave to either of 
^^ them a hundred thousand of land, and locked rings ; nor 
** needed any man on earth upbraid them for the gift, since 
they won glory in battle. And then he gave to Eofer 
his only daughter, a dignity to his home, a pledge of 
« affection."^ 

From these two passages we learn, that Ongentheow long 
before had carried off Haethcyn's bride, who became his 
queen, and the mother of his sons Onela and Ohthere ; and 
that, immediately after the death of their father, Hsethcyn 
and Hygelac led an armament over sea, to avenge the feud.^ 
They appear to have divided their forces ; Haethcyn's divi- 
sion was attacked by Ongentheow, suffered defeat with the 
loss of their leader, and fled into Ravenwood, where Ongen- 
theow beset them all night, threatening to exterminate them 
on the morrow. At daybreak, however, Hygelac's division 
arrived to their rescue. A second battle ensued, resulting in 
the discomfiture of Ongentheow, who withdrew up the country 
to his fortress, Hreosnabeorh, pursued by the Hrethlings. 
The Sweos offered their treasures as the price of peace, but 
in vain. In the assault upon the fortress, Ongentheow, 
attacked and wounded by Wulf, dealt him in return a severe 
though not mortal wound, and then fell by the hand of Eofer. 

» F. 193, 194. 

^ The whole context shows that this was an aggression on the part of 
the Greats, their first ; for the origin of the feud, a previous expedition 
of Ongentheow and the Scylfings, is spoken of. So the reading, ** when 
I ** the Scylfings first sought the Geats," (which is, besides, inconsistent 
with the statements relative to Ongentheow*s withdrawing to a fortress 
after his defeat, the Geats following him, the Sweos offering their 
treasures, and Hygelac*s return home), is out of the question. 
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Hygelac, on his return home, rewarded the valour of the two 
brothers, by giving to each a large grant of land, and to 
Eofer the hand of his daughter in marriage. 

Whether this battle was fought on the continent or in 
England, does not of course affect the question of the home 
of Hrethel and Hygelac ; but I think it very probable that 
it was in this country. Norse traditions, indeed, mention an 
Angantyr, king of Sweden, but his story differs altogether 
from that of our Ongentheow ; and the mention of Sweorice 
is not decisive, because wherever the Sweos established a 
kingdom, it would of course be Sweorice. Now this was un- 
doubtedly one of the races which settled in Britain; the 
Scylfingg have left their name to Shilvington in Northumber- 
land ; and the mention of this race, in the midst of details re- 
lative to Hrothgar's family, renders it probable that they 
were his neighbours. Accordingly, it is in the district which 
borders on his territories, that I find the scenes of this cam- 
paign. The first battle was fought in the neighbourhood of 
a wood, which is called Hrefnes-holt and Hrefnarwudu ; the 
fb^er designation being derived from the name of Hraefn, 
the latter indicating that of his family, the Hraefnas or Hraefn- 
ingas, of whom we have several traces in this country, and 
one of them at Kavenhill, on the coast of Yorkshire, near 
Whitby. The position of this Ravenhill suggests the pro- 
bability that the adjacent Robin Hood's bay may really be a 
porruption of Ravenwood bay.^" In this neighbourhood the 
^rst battle may have been fought ; and War dyke to the 
south, and the Green dyke to the east, of Ravenhill, may be 



'^ The similarity of names having occasioned the memory of this 
popular hero to be connected, not only with the bay, but with the ancient 
tumuli near Ravenhill, Robin Hood*s butts. 
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the remains of entrenchments^ which the fugitives constructed 
to defend their position from the threatened attack of Ongen- 
theow. Six miles to the north-west is a village, Ugglebarnby, 
which seems to bear the name of Hygelac, and may mark the 
scene of the second battle ; close to it appears to have been a 
place called Brecca/* the name of a neighbour of Hygelac ; 
and about twenty miles farther to the west is Roseberry 
Topping/* a lofty precipitous hill, around the conical summit 
of which a complete circle of large pits is supposed to mark 
the dwellings of a primitive race. This, I believe, is Hreos- 
nabeorh, the fortress to which Ongentheow retired after the 
battle with Hygelac, in the defence of which he lost his life. 
The close of the fifth century, or beginning of the sixth, may 
be assigned as the date of this feud. 

As this was certainly the period of Hygelac's reign, it is 
exceedingly probable that he would be confederate with Gar- 
mund in the war against the Britons, and so may have given 
his name to Hygeldces git^^ near Clifton in Somersetshire, 
Hucklecote near Gloucester, and Hugglescote near Charley 
in Leicestershire, both of which neighbourhoods were scenes 
of this war. 

Three passages in the poem allude to Hygelac's death : — 
" That ring Hygelac of the Geats, Swerting's nephew, had 
** for the last time, when he defended the treasure under his 
banner, guarded the spoil of the slain. Fate took him 
away, when he for pride sought woe, feud with the Fri- 
sians. He, the powerful princie, carried the ornament, the 
precious stones, over the cup of waves. He fell beneath 






" Domesday. 

*' Rosedale, a valley to tke south-east of this hill, bears the name of 
the same race. *' Cod. Diplom. 566. 
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*' his shield. Then the king's life^ his breast-weeds^ and the 
" ring together, departed into the grasp of the Franks. 
" Worse warriors plundered the fallen, after the lot of war. 
" The people of the Geats held the home of the dead."^* 

** That was not the least of contests, when they slew Hy- 
** gelac ; when the king of the Geats, the lordly friend of 
** the people, the son of Hrethel, perished in war-onsets, 

sword drunken, beaten down by a bill, in the Frislands." '* 
Now there is expectation to the people of a time of war, 
** when the fall of the king becomes known among the Franks 
** and Frisians. The feud was formed, fierce with the Hugas, 
** when Hygelac came faring with a fleet to Frisland ; there 
** the Hetwaras overcame him in war. Boldly they came 

with over-might, so that the mailed warrior must bow, he 

fell in battle, the chieftain gave no treasure to his no- 
« bles."^« 

This unfortunate expedition of Hygelac ^'^ is recorded by 
Gregory of Tours, and in the" Gesta Begum Francorum." 
The former'® tells us, that in the beginning of the reign of 



'* F. 156. *• F. 182. »« F. 193. 

^^ This Hygelac is not to be confounded with his namesake, Hugleikr, 
king of Sweden, who fell in battle on Fyrisvellir, near Upsal. The 
latter, according to the Ynglinga Saga, was the son of Alf, an unwarlike 
character ; his opponent was Hake, a viking who invaded his territory ; 
and his two sons fell with him. He has therefore nothing in common 
with our Hygelac, but the name, and the circumstance that he also fell 
on the battle-field. 

'^ *^ Dani cum rege suo, nomine Chocilaico, evectu navali per mare 
*^ Gallias appetunt. Egress! ad terras, pagum unum de regno Theuderici 
** devastant atque captivant ; oneratisque navibus, tarn de captivis quam 
*^ de reliquis spoliis, reverti ad patriam cupiunt. Sed rex eorum in littus 
** residebat, donee naves altum mare comprehenderent, ipse deinceps 
" secuturus. Quod cum Theuderico nunciatum fuisset, quod scilicet 
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Theuderic, a.d. 511, the Danes with their king, Chocilaic, 
disembarked on the coast of Gaul ; plundered and devastated 
a district belonging to Theuderic, filled their ships with the 
spoils, and with captives, and were preparing to return home, 
their king waiting on the shore, until the vessels could be 
got into deep water ; that Theuderic, as soon as the intelli- 
gence reached him, sent his son Theudibert with a large force 
to attack him ; and that he slew the king, defeated the Danes 
at sea, and recovered all the spoils. The narrative in the 
latter ^^ is couched in nearly the same terms, but supplies one 
particular in addition ; the name of the tribe who occupied 
the plundered district, — the Attoarii or Hetwaras. In the 
days of Tacitus, this tribe, whom he calls Chatuarii, occupied 
an island at the mouth of the Rhine ; and on an island so 
situated, and perhaps the same, a writer of the tenth cen- 
tury ^ testifies, that the bones of Hygelac were preserved 
to his time, and shown to strangers on account of their gi- 



*' regio ejus fuerit ab extraneis devastata, Theudebertum, filium sunm, in 
'* illas partes, cum magno exercitu ac magno armorum apparatu, direxit. 
** Qui, interfecto rege, hostes navali prselio superatos opprimit, omnemque 
" rapinam terrae restituit." H. F. iii. 3. 

^^ **In illo tempore, Dani cum rege suo, nomine Chochilago, cum 
** navali hoste per altum mare Gallias appetunt, Theuderici pagum At- 
** toarios, et alios devastantes, atque captiy antes, plenas naves de captivis 
^^ habentes, alto mare intrantes, rex eorum ad littus maris resedit. Quod 
*' cum Theuderico nunciatum fuisset, Theudebertum, filium suum, cum 
*' magno exercitu in illis partibus dirigens ; qui, consequens eos, pug- 
** navit cum eis csede maximd, atque ipsis prostratis regem eorum inter- 
'* fecit, prsedam tulit, et in terram suam restituit." C. xix. 

^ " De Huiglauco Getarum rege, mirse magnitudinis. Et sunt mirse 
** magnitudinis, ut rex Huiglaucus, qui imperavit Getis, et a Francis 
** occisus est ; quem equus a duodecimo anno portare non potuit, cuius 
** ossa in Kheni fluminis insult, ubi in oceanum prorumpit, asservata 
" sunt, et de longinquo yenientibus pro miraculo ostenduntur.** MS. 
Ssec. X. quoted by Moritz, Alt-Haupt-Deutsche Blatter. 
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gantic size. He also says^ that he was king of the Getse, 
and was sl^n by the Franks. The Chronicon Qaedlin- 
burgense supplies a further illustration of the passage, which 
speaks of the Hugas as Hygelac's adversaries, in designating 
the king of the Franks Hugo Theodoricus. These notices 
are very important, not only because they serve to fix the 
date of Hygelac's reign, — ending about the time of Theu- 
deric's accession,-:- but also because their exact agreement 
with the passages in the poem which relate to the same 
event, warrants us in regarding the poem as in the main his- 
torical ; since in the single instance, in which the light of 
authentic history \s brought to bear upon it, it is found to be 
exactly accordant therewith^ 

Heardred, Hygelac's son, is called Hereric's nephew. He- 
reric was therefcwre probably the brother of Hygelac's queen. 
If we identify him with the Frank king, Chararic, we shall 
probably discover the occasion of the feud. Chararic, as well 
as other princes of the Frank blood royal, had been treacher- 
ously slain by Chlodovech ; Garmund and Isembard, to re- 
venge these murderS) conducted an expedition to Gaul, and 
were defeated by Chlodovech, in the territory over which 
Chararic had reigned ; and, about the same time, Hygelac, 
(whose probable connection with Garmund has been already 
noticed), landed in Theuderic^s territory, immediately north 
of Chararic's, and after a successful foray, was slain by Theu- 
debert. It is by no means improbable that these two expe- 
ditions were made each in conjunction with the other ; that 
vengeance, for the murders of which Chlodovech had been 
guilty, was the motive of Hygelac, Chararic's brother-in-law, 
as it was of Isembafd. 

The probability that Hrethel^ the brother or brother-in- 
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law of Swerting, — whose father, Seomel, was the first of the 
ancestors of JElle to establish himself in Northumbria, — was 
associated with them in their enterprise, and afterwards 
settled in Suffolk, where so many traces of his name, and of 
those of his family and people remain, (a probability which 
circumstances to be noticed in the next Chapter will be found 
to confirm), justifies us in claiming a place in our history for 
Hygelac ; whose name is found, if not distinctly within the 
limits of his own principality, at any rate in other districts in 
which, from the circumstances of the times in which he lived, 
we might expect to find it. According to the genealogies 
he would be the cotemporary of Wilgils, between whom and 
-ffiUe there are two generations. He fell about A. d. 511, 
and ^Ue became king of Deira in A. d. 558. 




CHAPTER T. 




Tim Awy if O^ 

I HE ttorjef O^ m latamiJ ton i« tthb 
1 poeui, in the Tnrdla'* Tale, Ae Ckancle 
uTJofao Bmk, and Uxiknr I^i^Iife of 
I bim, Doir cJamM oar sttoitiaL 1W two 
bat are Arvmn irum tme aaarce, Ae ieoa>df t^ Ae immIi ij 
of 8. Altanii Uattbew Puis w» « ineiiibcr t^ tbe «n». 
maoHjr there ; and John BoMe a>;^ dnt he read the tibvr 
there in a Ux>k " De Gestu Abbstam," and had se^ it vnfced 
in tapcKtrjr «yn the wall* of the abbofs halL We night 
tberefvre expect to find these writers pofectlj acooadant, 
hot it if not to ; there are difiereoces betweoi them as to cer- 
tMn detulii, which, however, do not materiaDj a%ct dte 
ttory. It it to diis effect. 

Mlien the Haxoo* had established themselTea in Biitun, 
(probably at the time of Hencgest's conqaest, A-D. 441), 
thejr divided the land amongst themselves, ^polntiDg kings 
in difi^rent districts ; and Wsennund received for his piin- 
eipaiity what is now called Warwickshire, repaired the 
town of Warwick, and gave his name to it.- He had bat 
OIM urn, bom to him when he was far advanced in years, 
of yigmooM form, but blind until his eeventb year, and 
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deaf and dumb until his thirtieth. This defect was a source 
of great grief to the king and his nobles^ for it was impossible 
to name the prince heir to the throne^ and the age and in- 
firmities of the king made it necessary to settle the succes- 
sion. One of his nobles^ who is called Bigan and Aliel> 
coveted it for his family^ and was abetted by another^ named 
Mitun. He petitioned the king to adopt him for his heir^ 
and took care to intimate to him^ through his partizans^ that 
what he sought as a grace^ would be extorted by force of 
arms^ if refused. The old king was to be moved neither by 
entreaties nor by threats ; he summoned his Witan, and their 
decision was adverse to the pretensions of Aliel^ who conse- 
quently left the council in anger, and prepared for war. In 
a few days he had collected an army, and challenged WsBr- 
mund to battle. A second council was held to arrange mat- 
ters, and Ofia, who was present at their deliberations, suddenly 
acquired the faculty of hearing, so as to become cognizant of 
what was going on, and then that of speech. AliePs friends, 
who were present, were confounded and retired; the rest 
besought Wsermund to confer on his son the insignia of 
knighthood ; and Ofia accordingly received them, along with 
several companions. 

Both parties were now determined on war ; the time and 
place for the encounter were fixed ; and the forces of Offa 
and Aliel met on the opposite banks of a river, named Avene. 
The battle began, and was continued for some time with mis- 
siles ; at length Offa with the bravest of his warriors crossed 
the stream, was followed by the main body of his army, put 
his enemies to flight, and pursued them with great slaughter. 
They rallied however, and renewed the fight with such ob- 
stinacy, that it was very doubtful what the result would be. 
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when both parties, weary of the contest, were compelled to 
take rest. During the armistice, the insolence of two sons 
of Aliel, Hildebrand (or Brutus) and Sueno, provoked the 
vengeance of OiFa, and they fell by his hand. The conflict 
was renewed, but victory soon declared for OiFa ; his enemies 
fled before him, Aliel was drowned in attempting to cross a 
stream, named after him Biganburn, and Mitun also fell. 
Offa gave honourable burial to the corpses of the nobles, who 
had fallen in the battle ; and those of the rest of the slain 
were buried, under an immense heap of stones, which received 
in consequence the name of Qualmhul, (Slaughter-hill). 
The battle-field was called afterwards Blodewald. 

The victory is thus noticed in the Traveller's Tale: — 

" Offa ruled Ongle ; Alewih, who was the proudest of 

** those men, the Danes ; yet did he not gain lordship over 

" Offa, but Offa won, first of men, whilst yet a knight, 

most kingdoms. None of equal age with him, gained 

greater lordship in war. By his single sword he enlarged 

the march for the With-Myrgings, by Fifeld-ore. Angles 

** and Swsefs held it thenceforth, as Offa won it"^ 

This passage, as far as it goes, agrees exactly with the S. 
Albans* tradition. Aliel is a corruption of Alewih ; Bigan 
perhaps indicates the particular tribe to which he belonged, 
the Bugas, for these would be comprehended under the name 
of Danes ; and Mitun is possibly a corruption of Witta, whom 
the Traveller mentions as having ruled the Swaefs.* The 
phrase cniht wesende, ** whilst yet a knight," means, what the 
story tells us, that Offa had not attained to the royal dignity 
to which his birth entitled him, at the time of the battle. 
The two accounts enable us to identify beyond a doubt 

." L. 71-90. * L. 45. 
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deaf and dumb until his thirtieth. This defect was a source 
of great grief to the king and his nobles, for it was impossible 
to name the prince heir to the throne, and the age and in- 
firmities of the king made it necessary to settle the succes- 
sion. One of his nobles, who is called Rigan and Aliel, 
coveted it for his family, and was abetted by another, named 
Mitun. He petitioned the king to adopt him for his heir, 
and took care to intimate to him, through his partizans, that 
what he sought as a grace, would be extorted by force of 
arms, if refused. The old king was to be moved neither by 
entreaties nor by threats ; he summoned his Witan, and their 
decision was adverse to the pretensions of Aliel, who conse- 
quently left the council in anger, and prepared for war. In 
a few days he had collected an army, and challenged W»r- 
mund to battle. A second oouncdl was held to arrange mat^ 
ters, and OflE^ who was present at their deliberations, suddenly 
acquired tlie fiMmlty of hearing, so as to become cognizant of 
what was gcnng on, and then that of speech. Aliers friends, 
who were present, were ocmfounded and retired; the rest 
beaought Waennmid to confer on his son the insignia of 
kmghthood; and 0& aooofdingly received them, along with 
several co mpani opa. 

Botli partieB were now detemuned on war ; the time and 

{dace for llie cpeom nt er were fixed ; and the forces of Ofia 

and Aliel met on -die opposite banks of a river, named A vene. 

The battle began, and was eontznned for some time with mi^ 

nlee; at leapgfib Otk widb 11k bfavert of his warriors crossed 

the WtreamoL, waa fidknved by Ibe main body of his army, put 

his f,nemi i w 'te iE^ht, ai panned 'diem with great tlau;rhter. 

They rallied bo«««ar, and renewed the fi^ with eu'-L ol>- 

rtanacy. ibat it was ^rtgj doabtfnl what the result wouid ^>*r, 
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CHAPTER V. 




The Story of Offa. 

I HE stoty of Offa, ae preserved to us in this 
poem, in the Traveller's Tale, the Chronicle 
I of John RosBe, and Matthew Paris' Life of 
I him, DOW cliumB our attention. The two 
last are drawn from one source, the records of the monastery 
of S. Albans. Matthew Paris was a member of the com- 
munity there ; and John Eoese says, that he read the story 
there in a book " De Gestis Abbatum," and had seen it worked 
in tapestry on the walls of the abbot's hall. We might 
therefore expect to find these writers perfectly accordant, 
but it is not so ; there are differences between them as to cer- 
t^D details, which, however, do not materially affect the 
story. It is to this effect. 

When the Saxons had established themselves in Britun, 
(probably at the time of Hencgest's conquest, a. d. 441), 
they divided the land amongst themselves, appointing kings 
in different districts ; and Wtermund received for hie prin- 
cipality what is now called Warwickshire, repfured the 
town of Warwick, and gave his name to it.- He bad but 
one son, bom to him when he was far advanced in years, 
of vigorous form, but blind until his seventh year, and 
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deaf and dumb until his thirtieth. This defect was a source 
of great grief to the king and his nobles^ for it was impossible 
to name the prince heir to the throne^ and the age and in- 
firmities of the king made it necessary to settle the succes- 
sion. One of his nobles^ who is called Rigan and Aliel^ 
coveted it for his family^ and was abetted by another^ named 
Mitun. He petitioned the king to adopt him for his heir^ 
and took care to intimate to him^ through his partizans^ that 
what he sought as a grace^ would be extorted by force of 
arms^ if refused. The old king was to be moved neither by 
entreaties nor by threats ; he summoned his Witan, and their 
decision was adverse to the pretensions of Aliel, who conse- 
quently left the council in anger, and prepared for war. In 
a few days he had collected an army, and challenged Wasr- 
mund to battle. A second council was held to arrange mat- 
ters, and Offa, who was present at their deliberations, suddenly 
acquired the faculty of hearing, so as to become cognizant of 
what was going on, and then that of speech. Aliel's friends, 
who were present, were confounded and retired; the rest 
besought Wasrmund to confer on his son the insignia of 
knighthood ; and Offa accordingly received them, along with 
several companions. 

Both parties were now determined on war ; the time and 
place for the encounter were fixed ; and the forces of Offa 
and Aliel met on the opposite banks of a river, named Avene. 
The battle began, and was continued for some time with mis- 
siles ; at length Offa with the bravest of his warriors crossed 
the stream, was followed by the main body of his army, put 
his enemies to flight, and pursued them with great slaughter. 
They rallied however, and renewed the fight with such ob- 
stinacy, that it was very doubtful what the result would be. 
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when both parties^ weary of the contest, were compelled to 
take rest. During the armistice, the insolence of two sons 
of Aliel, Hildebrand (or Brutus) and Sueno, provoked the 
vengeance of Offa, and they fell by his hand. The conflict 
was renewed, but victory soon declared for Offa ; his enemies 
fled before him, Aliel was drowned in attempting to cross a 
stream, named after him Biganburn, and Mitun also fell. 
Offa gave honourable burial to the corpses of the nobles, who 
had fallen in the battle ; and those of the rest of the slain 
were buried, under an immense heap of stones, which received 
in consequence the name of Qualmhul, (Slaughter-hill). 
The battle-field was called afterwards Blodewald. 

The victory is thus noticed in the Traveller's Tale: — 
*' Offa ruled Ongle ; Alewih, who was the proudest of 
** those men, the Danes ; yet did he not gain lordship over 
*' Offa, but Offa won, first of men, whilst yet a knight, 
most kingdoms. None of equal age with him, gained 
greater lordship in war. By his single sword he enlarged 
** the march for the With-Myrgings, by Fifeld-ore. Angles 
** and Swsefs held it thenceforth, as Offa won it."^ 

This passage, as far as it goes, agrees exactly with the S. 
Albans* tradition. Aliel is a corruption of Alewih ; Bigan 
perhaps indicates the particular tribe to which he belonged, 
the Bugas, for these would be comprehended under the name 
of Danes ; and Mitun is possibly a corruption of Witta, whom 
the Traveller mentions as having ruled the Swaefs.* The 
phrase cniht wesende, " whilst yet a knight," means, what the 
story tells us, that Offa had not attained to the royal dignity 
to which his birth entitled him, at the time of the battle. 
The two accounts enable us to identify beyond a doubt 

." L. 71-90. * L. 45. 
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the scene of this celebrated conflict. The Traveller says it 
was bi Fifeld'Orey which I translate " the beginning (or bor- 
** der) of Fifield ;" and this is Fifield in Oxfordshire, sepa- 
rated from Gloucestershire by the river Evenlode, which I 
take to be the Avene of the story, the river on the banks of 
which the rival armies met. It is not of course to be expected 
that we should be able to find all the ancient names of places 
still in use ; for a very large proportion of those which are 
mentioned in the Codex Diplomaticus cannot now be traced.^ 
So we do not find Blodewald, doubtless Bleddan-weald, " the 
" wold of Bledda;"* but although his name has disappeared 
from the neighbouring wold, it still remains at Bledington/ 
the parish in Gloucestershire which borders on Fifield, and is 
separated from it by the Evenlode. 

The names of the parishes of Swell and Slaughter supply 
a remarkable verification of the identity of this district with 
the scene of the battle. We are told that the corpses of the 
lower ranks of the slain were buried under a heap of stones, 

' Salmonnesburg (137), which is known to have been in the neigh- 
bouring hundred of Slaughter, and indeed gave name to it, may be cited 
as an instance of such a name now lost. 

* A chieftain, after whom Bleadon in Oxfordshire, and Bledlow (Bled- 
dan hlaew) in Buckinghamshire, have been named. 

* Bleddan-diin, as Seckington in Warwickshire was Seccandiin, and 
Abingdon in Berkshire, Abbandiin. It is not unusual to find that places, 
which once bore the names of chieftains, now bear those of his descend- 
ants. Thus Coludesburg in Berwickshire is now Coldingham. We also 
frequently find the name of the family and of its founder in close prox- 
imity, as in the instances of Shenlow in the parish of Shenington in Ox- 
fordshire, Winterton and Wintringham in Lincolnshire, Repton in 
Derbyshire and Repington in Warwickshire. It is not improbable that 
the wold., north-west of Bledington, may have been called Bleddan-weald, 
the Blodewald of the story ; the author of which may have altered the 
name in accordance with his own idea of its derivation. 
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which was called from the circamstance Qualmhuly ^^ the hill 
** of Slaughter." Slaughter-hill is doubtless the place indi- 
cated ; it is three miles west of Bledington, and has given 
name to two neighbouring parishes, as well as to the hun- 
dred. The bodies of the nobles were buried apart; they 
would of course be burned, in accordance with the customs 
of the Teutonic tribes, (as exemplified in the cases of Hnaef 
and Beowulf) ; and although the story does not give the name 
of the place where this was done, the occurrence of the names 
of two villages. Upper and Lower Swell, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Slaughters, helps us to determine it. 
Swell certainly means " burning," or a " funeral pile ;" the 
only other place in England which bears this name, is in 
Somersetshire, in the neighbourhood of another battle-field, 
that of Langport; and the Rev. David Royce, Vicar of 
Lower Swell, (to whom I am indebted for much interesting 
information relative to this group of parishes), tells me that a 
long deep bed of ashes was discovered in his churchyard, on 
digging foundations for the enlargement of the church ; and 
that, of eleven barrows in the parish, the largest is called 
Picked Morden, a name which seems equivalent to " selected 
** slain." If this be correct, it will be that in which the 
burnt corpses of the nobles were buried. The field in which 
it stands is called Camp ground, and he says, that an old 
woman once told him, that the last battle that was fought in 
England was fought there. A well in the parish of Slaughter 
is called the king's well, where they say the king washed his 
wounds after the battle. A valley to the northward of these 
parishes is called the Danes' Beat. 

The poem tells us that the result of the battle was the ex- 
tension of the dominions of Offa, and the settlement of the 
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boundary line between the Angles and the Swsefs ; the story 
indicates that it was the addition of Gloucestershire to Waer- 
mund's dominions ; for it tells us that they were in Warwick- 
shire, (in which county and in Worcestershire we have already 
noticed several traces of his name), and, four years after the 
battle, we are informed, that he was buried at Gloucester ; 
and, in perfect accordance with the poem and the story at 
once, the county map shows us the Evenlode the boundary, 
for several miles, between Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire ; 
** the march continues " to this day " as Oifa won it, by 
** Fifeld-ore." The contest was not, however, confined to 
this neighbourhood ; we are told of a flight and a pursuit, of 
a second battle, of the final discomfiture and flight of Ofia's 
foes, and of their leader perishing in the Riganbum. This 
seems to be the Rugganbroc,® a stream which falls into the 
Stour, not far from its junction with the Avon. Battle 
bridges, near Chipping Campden, nearly in the direct line 
between Fifield and the Rugganbroc, is said to be so named 
from a battle fought there between the Mercians and West 
Saxons ; and as none of the recorded battles, between these 
nations, appear to have been fought in this locality, it is pro- 
bably Offa's conflict with Alewih of which this tradition speaks. 
The names of Alewih and Witta occur at Alvescott and 
Witney, in Oxfordshire, about eight miles to the south-east 
of Fifield ; that of the former at Alveston in Gloucestershire, 
and Alveston in Warwickshire ; and this last is almost directly 
north of the junction of the stream, in which he is said to have 
perished, with the Stour ; so that it would seem to indicate, 
that the object of his flight was to gain a fortress which be- 
longed to him. 

« Cod. Diplom. 55. 
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After the battle, Waermund invested Offa with the royal 
dignity, and resigned the government of the kingdom into his 
hands. He died four years afterwards, at a very advanced 
age, and was buried at Gloucester. Offa enjoyed a prosper- 
ous reign, overcame all his enemies, and was enabled to hold 
his dominions for a long time in peace, whilst other kings 
were involved in war. 

Some time afterwards, (as Matthew Paris relates), being 
separated from his retinue whilst hunting, he found a young 
girl, who said that she was the daughter of a prince of York, 
who had commanded her to be conveyed to that solitude and 
murdered, because she refused to submit to his lust, but that 
the executioners had spared her life, and left her there. Koss 
here supplies an important variation, viz. that, under the 
same circumstances, the maiden fled from her father^ under 
the guidance of a faithful thane. Offa brought her home, 
and committed her to the care of his domestics ; and, some 
years later, being importuned by his nobles to marry, took 
her to wife, and had children by her. Offa's wisdom and 
power were so widely celebrated, that other kings frequently 
sought his advice and assistance. . An invasion of the Picts 
and Scots, on one occasion, compelled the King of Northumbria 
to ask him for aid; he offered him the supremacy of his 
kingdom, and requested the hand of his daughter in marriage 
without dowry, (to which an alliance with her father seems 
to have been considered equivalent). Offa accordingly led 
an army to assist him, obtained an easy victory over the 
enemy, and drove them back into Scotland. Whilst he was 
still in the North, he sent a messenger home with despatches. 
The messenger inadvertently stayed at the court of the father 
of Offa's queen, who contrived to intoxicate him, and to sub- 
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stitute for the despatcbes others^ in which the regents of 
Offa's kingdom were commanded to have her conducted with 
her children to a lonely place^ and mutilated^ on the pretext 
that she was a sorceress. Although astonished at the receipt 
of such an order^ they dared not disobey ; the family were 
conveyed to a wilderness^ where the children were slain^ but 
the beauty of the mother moved the executioners to spare 
her ; and a hermit^ who lived in the neighbourhood^ found 
them, obtained by his prayers the restoration of the children 
to life, and took care of them. Not long after his return 
home, Offa discovered the place of their retreat ; the hermit 
urged him to found a monastery in thanksgiving, and he pro- 
mised to do so, but died without having fulfilled his promise. 
It was fulfilled however by his descendant Winfrith, who, on 
account of the similarity of the circumstances of his own early 
life to those of his ancestor, assumed the name of Ofia. 

In the poem of Beowulf we have an allusion to some of 
the circumstances of this story, with the information that the 
lady whom Offa espoused, was also, and (as it seems) after- 
wards, the wife of Hygelac : — 

Although she was not mean, nor too sparing of gifts, of 
hoarded treasures, to the people of the Geats, Hssreth's 
daughter, the bold queen of the people, practised violence 
** of mood, terrible wickedness. Save her wedded lord, who 
gazed on her every day with his eyes, none of the dear 
companions durst approach that beast, but she allotted, told 
** to him, bands of slaughter, twisted with hands. Soon 
'^ afterwards, after the grasp of hands, it was settled with the 
*^ knife ; so that the good sword must determine it, make 
*^ known the fatal evil. Such is no queenly custom, for a 
^ lady to practise, though she be beautiful, that a peace- 
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* weaver should pursue a dear man for his life, for fierce 
' anger. Heming's kinsman, at least, drinking ale, reviled 
' her for that. Others said, that she had less perpetrated 

* mighty evils, crafty malice, after she first was given adorned 

* with gold to the young champion, the noble beast ; after 

* she sought Offa's court, in a journey over the fallow flood, 

* by her father's command ; where she afterwards, living 

* well on the throne, in good repute, enjoyed life's creations, 
' held high love with the prince of heroes, the best of noble 
^ race, of all mankind, between the seas, to my knowledge. 

* For Offii, the spear-bold man, was widely renowned for 
' gifts and wars. In wisdom he held his patrimony. From 
^ him Geomer sprang, for help to heroes, Heming's kinsman, 

* Garmund'iB nephew, mighty in conflicts."^ 

As, then, Hy gelac fell in battle, in or about a. d. 5 1 1 , and his 
son Heardred was not then old enough to take the kingdom 
into his own hands, the death of Offa may be suj^osed to 
have occurred about the beginning of the sixth century. 

The S. Albans' story differs from that in the poem, as to 
the circumstances imder which this lady made her appearance 
in Offa's dominions ; and whilst we are bound to follow the 
latter as the older and more trustworthy authority, it is not 
difficult to discover the clue to the principal variations in the 
former. The S. Albans' legend, for instance, says that her 
father was a prince of York, the poem that she came to Ofia's 
court over " the fallow flood." It also appears that she was 
Hsereth's daughter, and Hereric's sister, (since Heardred was 
Hereric's nephew). Chararic, whom I have conjecturally 
identified with Hereric, reigned in the north-eastern provinces 

' F. 172, 173. 
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of Graul^ and the Dame of Evreux, (Eburovices or Ebroicas) 
is so similar to that of York, (Eburacum, Ebraice, or Eferwic), 
that it is easy to understand, how Matthew Paris, compiling 
his life of Offa from the pictured history and from tradition, 
might mistake one for the other ; and, having done this, it 
would be quite natural for him to place the territory of the 
king whom Offa went to assist, in Northumbria, and to call his 
enemies Picts and Scots. 

Offa appears to have reigned over an extensive territory, 
and to have enjoyed a high reputation for wisdom and valour; 
it is not therefore incredible, (especially when we take into 
consideration the circumstances of the history of Arthur, and 
of Hygelac, his cotemporaries, and of the Anglian princess 
who compelled the king of the Vami, by force of arms, to 
marry her), that his aid, and the hand of his daughter in 
marriage, should have been sought by a continental sovereign; 
so that the sequel of the S. Albans' story may be substantially 
true. 

Quite incidental, and yet very remarkable, is the coinci- 
dence between the story and the poem, in those passages 
which speak of the character of the queen. The poet gives 
two opposite characters of her, both from hearsay, and in 
siich a way as to show that her memory was still fresh in 
men's minds, and her conduct freely discussed over their 
Clips, when he composed his poem ; the first, that she was a 
cruel sorceress, and this on the word of Heming's kinsman ; 
the other, that she was a good queen, and an affectionate wife 
to Offa, and this on the authority of others, who said that she 
had not been guilty of the cruel practices attributed to her, 
at least since her union with him. In this latter character the 
poet himself represents her as the wife of Hygelac, saying: — 
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** Haereth's daughter went through the hall with mead* 
" servmgs, loved the people^ bare the liquor-cup to the nobles 
" to hand."® 

Thus he bears witness to the general truth of the S. 
Albans' legend^ which also indicates that she had both these 
characters ; one which her father imputed to her^ (perhaps in 
palliation of his conduct towards her)^ and one which she 
really maintained in the kingdom in which she found refuge ; 
for the reason assigned for the cruel orders^ given in the des- 
patches which her father is said to have substituted for those 
of Offa^ was that she was a sorceress^ the character with which 
Heming's kinsman reproached her. 

This difference also satisfactorily accounts for the dis- 
crepancy between the story and the poem^ with regard to the 
circumstances under which she soughtrefuge in Offa's kingdom. 
Her father would represent her flight as a banishment on 
account of her crimes^ whereas the truth probably was^ as Eoss 
relates it^ that she fled to escape from him^ under the guidance 
of a trusty thane. 

Thus, whilst the S. Albans' story furnishes an important 
complement to the brief notices of Offa in Beowulf and the 
Traveller's Tale^ its variations from them are accounted for^ 
by the supposition of a mistake^ (into which Matthew Paris 
might easily fall)^ with regard to the name of the city where 
the father of Offa's queen reigned, and by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of her history. The community of S. Albans 
may well have possessed, from early times, documents relative 
to the history of their founder's ancestor, which had a parti-^ 
cular interest for them, inasmuch as it is said, that the founda- 

» F. 178. 
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turn of their house by Offa II. was an obligation contracted 
by OflEa I^ and bequeathed to his son. Nor have we any right 
to call in question the circumstance^ which is implied, of the 
first Offa having been a Christian. So far from being in- 
credible, it is perfectly consistent with statements which we 
find elsewhere, relative to the history of these times, — notices 
of Saxons having embraced Christianity, and, as Christians, 
having been allowed to retain their settlements undisturbed, 
when their Pagan kindred were expelled from the island. 
Many conversions to Christianity may have occurred, whilst 
the British bishops still retained possession of their sees, and 
great numbers of clergy still remained in Britain. It was 
during this period, anterior to Garmund's exterminating per- 
secution, that Offa reigned. If, as is probable, he kept aloof 
from the conflicts which the Northumbrians waged with 
Arthur during the years 467 to 471, and the struggle which 
Cerdic maintained with him a few years afterwards, he would 
be allowed to hold his kingdom in peace, (as it is stated that 
he did, whilst other kings were involved in war), unmolested 
by Arthur, whose wars with the Saxons were rather defensive 
than offensive. His being a Christian, if such were indeed 
the case, would contribute to the maintainance of this peace 
between them ; but whether he was a Christian or not, the 
author of Beowulf, the Traveller, and the Monk of S. Albans, 
unanimously accord to him the character of a brave and 
successful warrior, and a wise and good king. 



CHAPTER VI. 




The Story of Horn. 

I HIS stoiy, once very popular with our fore- 
fathers, as Chaucer and Lydgate testify, pro- 
perly claims a place here ; because, although 
I it is Dot preserved in anything like the ancient 
form in which that of Hygelac and Beowulf comes to us, and 
therefore cannot he considered of equal authority, it speaks of 
events of the same age, and throws some light on an obscure 
passage, which refers to the history of BeowulTs father. It 
is presented to us: — 

I. In a very good Knglish version of the fourteenth 
century;' defective at the end. 
II. In a French version of the twelfth;' complete. 
m. In another English version of the fourteenth;^ defec- 
tive at the be^miing and end. 
The first, as Mr. Coneybeare has justly remarked, bears 
the clearest marks of having been derived from an early 
Anglo-Saxon original ; and the fact, that it gives pure An- 
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glo-Sazon names to the English^ and Celtic names to the 
Welsh and Irish personages^ whom it mentions^ affords a 
presumption of its general truthfulness. In the general out- 
lines of the storj^ the other two agree with this^ although 
they differ in the details ; but the names in the second agree 
more nearly with those in the firsts than do those in the 
third. The last indeed seems to be the composition of a 
minstrel, who was very imperfectly acquainted with the story, 
and filled up the meagre outlines which his memory retained, 
with names and circumstances of his own devising. I shall 
take the story, therefore, as it is in the first, borrowing an 
occasional illustration from the others. 

A prince, whose name was doubtless Heatholaf,^ appears 
to have reigned in Yorkshire, where Haddlesley, in the parish 
of Birkin, preserves the only trace of this name that can be 
found in this country. By his queen, Godild, he had a son 
named Horn, whom he placed under the tutorship of his 
steward Herlaund, along with eight youths, sons of his 
tiianes, — Hatherof, Tebaude, Athelstan, Winwold, Gariis, 
Wihard, Witard,* and Wikel, — whom he had chosen for his 
•son's companions. 

A Danish fleet entered the Tees, and their crews disem- 
barked in Cleveland ; but Heatholaf promptly assembled his 
forces on Northallerton moor, attacked, and defeated them. 
He then went to hunt on Blackmoor, (near Helmsley), and 
afterwards held a feast at Pickering. Thence he went to 



* Hatheolf, I. Aoluf, II. Allof, III. In I. he is said to have reigned 
north of the Humber, in 11. his dominions are said to have been in 
** Bretaine," in III. they are generaUy called " Suddene," i. e, " Suth- 
"Denas." 

« Or Wigard. 
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York, where, after exacting from his son's young companions 
an oath of fidelity to him, he gave to them the lands which 
their fathers, who had fallen in the battle, had held of him- 
self. Nine months after this victory, three kings, — Ferwele, 
Winwald and Malkan, — came from Ireland, and invaded 
Westmoreland. Heatholaf again collected his forces, and 
gave them battle on Stainmoor. Ferwele and Winwald, and 
nearly the whole of each army perished; and Heatholaf, 
maimed by the stones which the remnant of his foes cast upon 
him, was despatched by Malkan, who then returned to Ire- 
land. 

In the French version, his death is ascribed, in one place 
to Eomuld, (who from the epithet bestowed upon him, ** le 
** malfe," would seem to have been a traitor and rebel), in 
another to BoUac, son of Godebrand, and nephew of Here- 
brant and Hildebrant. This remarkable variation in the 
French MS., (not necessarily a contradiction, since several 
persons appear to have had a part in Heatholaf 's death), en* 
ables us to identify Heatholaf with the prince whose fall is 
alluded to in Beowulf; for here we have the names of three 
brothers Godebrand, Herebrand, and Hildibrand ; and Here* 
brand with his son, a second HUdibrand, and his grandson, 
Heathobrand, are the famous Wylfings of the sagas. 

Beowulf's father was Ecgtheow, a Waegmunding, *^to 
** whom Hrethel of the Geats gave his only daughter in 
" marriage,"* and as it said that he was ^* known to nations, 
** well remembered throughout the earth,"' it is probable that 
he played a conspicuous part in the wars of his time. Hroth- 
gar is represented saying to Beowulf, on his arrival at his 
court :— • 

• F. 138. ' F. 135. 
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Thy father quelled his greatest enemy. With the Wyl- 
fings he slew Heatholaf, when the spear-folk could not 
overcome him, for dread of his prowess. Thence, oyer the 
rolling of the waves, he sought the South-Danes' folk, the 
favour of the Scyldings ; when I indeed ruled the Danes' 
folk, and held in my youth wide realms, the treasure city 
of heroes." — " Afterwards I settled that feud with money. 
I sent old treasures to the Wylfings over the water's back. 

** He swore oaths to me."® 

Now if we compare this passage with the stanzas in the 

poem,® which describe the battle, and the death of Heatholaf, 

• F. 140. 

• " The Irise ost was long and brade, 
*' On Stainesmore ther thai rade, 

" Thai yaf a crie for pride ; 
*' Hende Hatheolf hem abade, 
" Swiche meting was never made, 

" With sorwe on ich a side. 
^ Right in a litel stounde, 
" Sexti thousand wer layd to grounde, 

** In herd is nought to hide ; 
^^ King Hatheolf slough with his hond, 
" That was comen out of Yrlond, 

** Two kinges that tide. 

" King Hatheolf was wel wo, 

** For the Irise ost was mani and mo, 

** With scheld and with spere ; 
" Ful long seththen man said so, 
** When men schuld to bataji go, 

" To men might on dere. 
** Thei King Hatheolf saught fast ; 
^* King Malkan stiked attelast, 

*' His stede that schuld him here. 
" Now schal men finde kinges fewe, 
" That in batayl be so trewe, 

** His lond for to were. 
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we find in the latter a satisfactory explanation of one at least 
of tbe obscure allusions in the former. We are told that, 
after Malkan had killed HeatholaTs horse and forced him to 
fight on foot, the Irish folk pressed upon him, intending either 
to kill or capture him ; that he defended himself so bravely, 
that they were forced to keep at a distance, until, by hurling 
stones at him, they had completely disabled him ; and that 
Malkan then thrust his sword into his heart. Ecgtheow and 
the Wylfings,^* and perhaps Eomuld also, might be engaged 

" When King Hatheolf on fot strode, 
" The Yrise folk about him yode, 

'* As hondes do to bare. 
" Whom he hit opon the hode, 
" Were he never knight so gode, 

" He yave a dint wel sare ; 
** He brought in a litel stounde, 
" Wel fif thousende to grounde, 

" With his grimly gare. 
'* The Yrise ost tok hem to red, 
'* To ston that douhti knight to ded, 

^* Thai durst neighe him na mare. 

'* Gret diol it was to se, 

" Of hende Hatheolf that was so fre, 

" Stones to him thai cast, 
'* Thai brak him bothe legge and kne, 
^^ Gret diol it was to se, 

*^ He kneled attelast ; 
** King Malcan with wretthe out stert, 
" And smote King Hatheolf to the hert, 

** He held his wepen so fast, 
** That King Malcan smot his arm atwo, 
*' Ere he might gete his swerd him fro, 

" For nede his hert to brast.** 

^ We have a remarkable verification of the fact of the Wylfings having 
been connected with the history of Northumbria, and associated with the 
Irish, in the occurrence of the name of Herebrand at Herebrandston in 
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in this affair ; for^ by the Anglo-Saxon name, which the Eng- 
lish poem gives to one of the three kings who came from 
Ireland^ it implies that a part of the invading army was 
Anglo-Saxon ; and so far coincides with the French version^ 
which represents Herebrand and Hildibrand as going to Ire- 
land some years later^ and opposed to Horn, in the battle in 
which Malkan fell. 

The names of the other kings, who were opposed to Hea- 
tholaf, are purely Celtic. Ferwele, (identical with Fernwail 
or Farinmagil), occurs at least three times in history, — as 
borne by the son of Idwal, the king who fell at Dirham, and 
a descendant of Yortigern ; and Malkan, (the same as Mail- 
cun, Maglocun, or Maelgwn), was the name of two princes 
at least, who figure in the history of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. 

The battle must have been fought early in the second half 
of the fifth century, for it was during Hrothgar's youth. It 
was, therefore, before Ecgtheow and Hrethel left Yorkshire 
and went to Suffolk ; for Ecgtheow and the Wylfings must 
have been neighbours to Heatholaf, if it was necessary for the 
weregild to be paid, before the feud could be settled. The 
treasures which Hrothgar sent, enabled the Wylfings to do 
this, and as it was some time afterwards, it was probably after 
Horn's return to his paternal dominions. 

On the death of Heatholaf, an earl of Northumberland 
seized upon his territory. His name appears from the French 
version to have been Bomund, possibly Hrothmund of the 

Pembrokeshire, amongst a number of English names, which seems to be 
most satbfactorily accounted for, by the circumstance of that district 
having been the scene of an invasion of Scots from Ireland, and Angles 
from Northumbria in a.d. 449. 
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East- Anglian genealogy, whose name occurs at Eomanby ^ 
near Northallerton. 

Herlaund fled with his youthful charge to the court of 
King Houlak/* " fer southe in Inglond," who received them 
graciously and promised them his protection. His territory 
must have been in East Anglia, for it was far to the south- 
ward of Heatholaf 's kingdom, Horn came to it by sea, and, 
when banished from it, made a long journey westward into 
Wales, Lions, therefore, which the French version gives as 
the name of his residence, may indicate King's Lynn, and so 
Houlak may have reigned in the district, which, up to the 
time of Hencgest's expedition, not long before, had been 
occupied by Finn. 

Houlak had no son by his queen, but a daughter, Biminild. 
She became enamoured of Horn, and gave him for his knightly 
outfit, a horse, a horn, and a sword of Weland's workmanship. 
Horn and Hatherof were then knighted by the king ; Tebaud 
and Winwald crossed the sea, and took service with the king 
of France ; Gariis and Athelston, in like manner, joined the 
retinue of an earl in Bretaigne ; and the rest remained with 
Houlak. Wigard and Wikel traduced Horn and Eiminild 
to her father, and Horn was banished from his court. He 
assumed the name of Godebounde," and journeyed westward 
into Wales, where he entered into the service of Elidan, a 
king who dwelt on Snowdon. 

Elidan, of course, is a British name. It was borne by a 
Bishop of Alclud, mentioned by Geoflfrey as promoted to that 



" Romundebi, Domesday. 

*' Hunlaf, who reigned in Bretaigne at Lyons, II. 

" Gudmod, H. Godmod, III. 
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see by Arthur. No other of the name appears to be men- 
tioned in history, but it is possible that Elidan here may be a 
contraction of Elidyr Lydanwyn," the name of Llywarch 
HSn's father, a prince who certainly lived in the fifth century, 
but of whom nothing more is known. 

Whilst Horn was with him, messengers came from Finlak, 
a king of Ireland, entreating aid against Malkan. Horn was 
sent thither, and landed at Yolkil. A battle ensued, in which 
he killed Malkan, and recovered his father's sword, but was 
himself severely wounded.'* 

Yolkil may be either Dalkey, the nearest point on the Irish 
coast to Wales, or Youghal. Finlak is Findloga, a name 
which was borne by two Irish princes who lived in the fifth 
century. One was the father of S. Finnian of Clonard,'*' the 
other of S. Brendan of Clonfert.*^ The former was more pro- 
bably the king to whose assistance Horn was sent. 

Finlak gave to Horn the territory of Malkan, and wished to 
have given him his daughter in marriage, but Horn would not 

'* For this suggestion I am indebted to Mr. Stephens of Merthyr- 
Tydfjl. 

^ In the French version it is said that Hildibrant and Herebrant 
arrived in Ireland, and sent their nephew Rollac to demand tribute of 
the king, (who is called Gudred) ; that Horn fought with and slew him ; 
that Hydebrant killed the king^s sons ,• and that their death was avenged 
by Horn. 

'• Who in the hymn for his feast is said to have been — 

** Nativus de Lageni& 

" Qui nomen sprevit regium." 

The Annals of the Four Masters record his death a.d. 548, and the 
editor in a note refers to O'Clery^s Irish Calendar, where he is mentioned 
as the son of Finnlogh, son of Fintan of the Clanna Rudhraighe, and it 
is said that he died a.d. 552, or according to others in a.d. 563. 

" He was born in a. d. 484 in Kerry. 
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forsake his troth^ plighted to Kiminild. Intelligence reached 
him that a king named Moging^^ was. a suitor for her hand at 
Houlak's court, and he returned at once to prevent the 
marriage. Having defeated his enemies, and justified himself 
with the king, he espoused Kiminild, and then led an expedi- 
tion into Northumbria, to recover his father's kingdom. 

Here the MS. abruptly breaks off, with the mention of 
Thorbrand, who would seem to have been a prince in North- 
umbria ; and Horn's subsequent history is lost.'* 

The territory of Moging was probably in Derbyshire, for 
his name and that of Beynis occur in that county, at Mug- 
gington ^ and Eenishaw, but nowhere else in England. 

*® Modun of Fenice, II. Mody of Rejnis, III. 
*' m. merely says that his expedition was successful, and that he 
reigned with Riminild in Northumbria. 
Mogintone, Domesday. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Story of Beowulf ; the Accestion affile in Deira; the 
Arrival of Ida; and the Chronology of the Reigna of hi* 
Succeitori. 




ROTHGAK 8*78 of Beowulf, " I knew him 
" when he was a cniht;'" that is, before he 
attained to the princely rank, to which hia 
birth entitled him, whilst he was at the 
court of Hrethel ; for Beowulf says of himself: — 

" I was seven winters old, when the prince of treasures, 
" the lordly friend of peoples, King Hrethel, took me from 
" my father, held and bad me, gave me treasure and feast, 
" remembered our kinship ; I was a prince in his dwellings, 
" not in any wise less dear to him in life, than any one of hia 
" children, Herebeald, and Htethcyn, or my Hygelac.'" 

Hrothgar's acquaintance with him must have been whilst 

tins family were his neighbours, before they settled in Suffolk. 

Among the exploits of BeowulTs youth, particular mention 

is made of a rowing-match, (for so it seems to me it must be 

understood), with Brecca prince of the Brondings, in which 



' r. 138. 



■ F. J84. 
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Beowulf was victor. He is said to have reached the shore 
of Finna land, the ^^ land of the Fins," and Brecca to have 
landed " at Heatho-Kasmis, whence he, beloved by his people, 
*^ sought his dear territory, the land of the Brondings, his 
" fair peaceful burgh, where he owned a people, a burgh, 
*^ and rings. "^ 

Beowulf and Brecca, therefore, were neighbours ; Brecca's 
principality was not far from HrethePs court. Heatho- 
Bsemis must be on the coast, and the territory of the Brond- 
ings at some distance inland. The former I take to be 
Ramsey in Essex, or Ramsholt in Suffolk, which is not far 
from it. About ten miles from Battlesden is Breckley, bear- 
ing the name of Brecca ; and Bransfield, Brandeston, Brant- 
ham, and Brandon, in the same county, may indicate settle- 
ments of the Brondings, as they seem to be named after their 
father Brand or Brond. Of the Fins there is now no trace 
on the coast, but two Finboroughs, not far from Rattlesden, 
show that they were settled in this district, neighbours, if not 
subjects, of Hrethel. 

Beowulf was with Hygelac in his campaign against the 
Sweos, for he says of him, immediately after his notice of it : — 

** I repaid in war, as it was granted to me, with my shining 
*^ sword, the treasures which he gave to me. He granted 

me land the joy of a patrimony. He had no need to seek, 

buy with value, worse warriors among the Gifthas, nor 

among the Gar-Danes, nor in Sweo-rice. Thus I in con- 
" flict, alone in the array, would do battle before him."* 

Some time after this, during Hygelac's reign, he resolved 
to go to Heort, for the purpose of combating the giant 
Grendel, of whose cruelty tidings had reached him. 

' F. 141. * F. 185. 
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** He commanded to make ready for him a good wave- 
traverser, said he would seek the war-king, the great 

prince, over the swan-road, since he had need of men. 

The good chief had chosen champions of the Geat's people, 
*^ of those whom he might find the keenest With fifteen 
he sought the sea-wood; a warrior, a water-crafty man, 
pointed out the land-boundaries. The time passed on. 
" The floater was on the waves, the boat under the hill, the 
warriors ready stepped on the prow, the streams rolled, the 
sea against the sand. The warriors bare bright ornaments, 
** beautiful war-gear, into the bosom of the bark. The men 
" shoved out the bounden wood on the welcome voyage. 
^* Then, most like to a bird, the foam-necked floater, wafted 
*^ by the wind, departed over the wave-sea, until that the 
*^ wreathed prow had sailed about one-hour of another day, 
" so that the voyagers saw land sea-cliffs shine, steep moun- 
*^ tains, wide sea-nesses. Then was the sea traversed, at the 
" end of their toil."* 

The Scyldings' coast-guard rode down to the shore to 
meet them, and having learned from them that they were 
come to offer their assistance to Hrothgar, committed their 
vessel to the care of his brother officers, conducted them 
until they came within sight of Heort, and then returned to 
his post. Arrived at the palace, they were challenged by 
one of Hrothgar's thanes, and then Wulfgar, prince of the 
Wendels, undertook to report their coming to the king. 
They were ushered into his presence, graciously received, 
and entertained at a feast. The following night, Beowulf 
vanquished the giant ; two days afterwards he slew Grendel's 

* F. 134. 
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mother; and then, loaded with presents by Hrothgar and 
Wealhtheow, embarked on his homeward voyage. 

" He departed in the vessel, stirring the deep water, left 
** the land of the Danes. There was by the mast a sea- 
*^ mantle, a sail cord-fast ; the sea-wood groaned, nor there 
" did the wind, over the billows, hinder the wave-floater 
** from its journey. The sea-goer went, the foam-necked 
** floated forth over the wave, the bounden prow over the 
** ocean streams, so that they might descry the Geat's cliffs, 
" the known nesses. The keel sprang up, forced by the 
wind, stood on land. Quickly at the sea the shore-guard 
was ready, who a long time before had watched the course 
** of the dear men, ready at the shore. He secured the wide- 
** bosomed ship, fast with anchor-bonds to the sand, lest the 
^* force of the waves might wreck it, the winsome wood. He 
commanded then to bear up the treasure of the aethelings, 
the ornament, and solid gold. They had not thence far to 
seek the giver of treasure, Hygelac the Hrethling, where 
** he dwelleth at home with his comrades near the sea-wall. 
^* The building was excellent, the king a famous prince ; the 
*' hall high, Hygd very young, wise, well-established, though 
" he had dwelt few winters within the burgh-enclosure.''* 

From these two descriptions, of BeowulTs outward and 
homeward voyage, it appears that he started from and arrived 
at the same point ; but, whereas at starting he had some dis- 
tance to travel before he reached the sea, on his return he 
found Hygelac resident near the shore. This residence was 
perhaps UggeshaU, and the point of embarkation some place 
on the neighbouring coast. Covehithe is the nearest point 

* ■ I -■■ T»H_fl I -I---- -r- -, ■-■■-■Ml- ■ 

• F. 171, 172. 
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to Uggeshall ; Its name indicates an ancient harbour^ and It 
answers the description In the poem very welL Hence to 
Hartlepool the distance may be computed at about two hun- 
dred and twenty miles^ a distance which might well be ac- 
complished In the time specified^ from an early hour in the 
morning of one day until one o'clock of the next^ with a fair 
wind.' On the outward voyage, as they drew near to land, 
the lofty cliffs of the Yorkshire coast would present them- 
selves to their view, and then the cliffs of Hartlepool, on 
which Hrothgar's coast-guard was stationed ; and after pass- 
ing the latter, they would disembark on the sands to the 
north, whence a journey of about two miles would bring 
them to Hart. On their homeward voyage they descried 
the well-known cliffs of the Geats, the high lands between 
Lowestoft and Southwold. 

After his return, Beowulf was associated In the kingdom 
with Hygelac, who — 

" Gave him seven thousand, a dwelling and throne. The 
" land was natural to them both together in the nation ; the 
" territory, the patrimonial right stronger In the other, the 
" wide realm his who there was the better." ® 

As we have already noticed, it is intimated that he led an 
expedition to the assistance of Hrothgar against the Heatho- 
Beards. He was the companion of Hygelac in every enter- 

^ I am not aware that we have any data, whereon to found a judg- 
ment as to the speed of the vessels in use amongst our forefathers. It 
seems probable that they are fairly represented as to form by the primi- 
tive cobles of the fishermen of the Yorkshire coast ; and, (as they were 
constructed for quick sailing, by a people who paid great attention to 
navigation), not unreasonable to suppose that their speed was equal to 
that of these cobles, i.e, about eight miles an hour. 

» F. 178. 
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prise, and in the last fatal expedition, which cost the king his 
life, his valour was particularly distinguished : — 

^^ I, for valour, was the handslayer of Daeghraefn, the 
f^ champion of the Hugas. He might by no means bring 
^* the treasure, the breast-ornament, to the Frisian king, but 

he, the keeper of the standard, the aetheling, fell in battle. 

Nor was the sword his bane, but I grasped in conflict the 
'* Sowings of his heart, I brake the bone-house."* 

The poet also follows up his notice of the fall of Hygelac, 
with a special remembrance of the part which his hero played 
in the enterprise:-^ 

** Thence Beowulf came by his own valour. He bore a 

^* separate part.*® He had on his arm thirty war-suits, 

** when he went down to the sea. The Hetwaras, active in 

war, who before bare the shield against him, had no need 

of boasting. Few returned from the war-bold man, to visit 
** their home. Theii he the son of Ecgtheow, a poor solitary, 
** 3wam" over the path of seals, back to his people, where 
** Hygd had given him treasury and kingdom, rings and a 
*' throne. He trusted not in his son that he could hold his 
** paternal seats against foreign people. Then was Hygelac 
f' dead."^* 

This passage supplies information, additional to that in the 
last chapter, relative to this expedition, victorious at first, 
unfortunate in its result. It would seem that Hygelac and 

» F. 185. 

'® So I translate " sund-nytte dreah." 

'* The word swimman appears to be used, here and elsewhere, in the 
sense of to " traverse the sea." We know, from the French accounts, 
that this was a naval expedition ; so, of course, Beowulf had a ship in 
which to return. 

" F. 182. 
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Beowulf, in their invasion of the Hetwaras' country, divided 
their forces, and ravaged it in different directions ; and that 
Beowulf returned from his foray with the spoils of thirty 
foes, whom he had slain. He is said to have returned solitary, 
because he had lost in Hygelac, his uncle, his partner in the 
kingdom, and his dearest friend. 

We give the sequel of his history in the poet's own 
words. 

" Not the sooner for that might the poor people find, at 
*^ the hands of the aetheling, on any account, that he would 
** be lord to Heardred, or would choose the kingdom. But 
he supported him among the people with friendly counsels, 
with honour joyfully, until he grew older; he ruled the 
" Weder-Geats."'" 

" So the son of Ecgtheow, a man known for wars, grew 
old in good deeds, he acted after judgment, nor did he 
drunkenly strike his hearth-enjoyers. His soul was not 
« cruel."'* 

He seems however to have incurred the dislike of his 
people for a time, on account of this disinterested affection 
for his young cousin, and his reluctance to engage in aggres- 
sive wars : — 

Long was the shame, that the sons of the Geats, on the 
mead-bench, did not reckon him good, nor would make him 
of much account, the lord of their hosts. Very oft they 
said that he was lazy, a base aetheling. A reverse of every 
*^ grievance came to the glorious man."'* 

By the death of Heardred, who fell in a battle with the 
Scylfings, of which two passages in the poem speak some- 

w ■ — — ■ • 
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what obscurely ,5 he was left in sole possession of the king- 
dom: — 

** After Hygelac fell, and war-swords became the bane to 
** Heardred, under the shield-wall, when hard war-bold men, 
** the warlike Scylfings, sought him among the victorious 
** people, overcame Hereric's nephew in wars, Beowulf after- 
** wards received the broad kingdom into his hand ; he held 
** it well fifty winters. That was a good king, an old 
" guardian of the land."*^ 

*^ Avengers, the sons of Ohthere, sought him over the sea ; 
they had deposed the helm of the Scylfings, the best of 
sea-kings, of those who distributed treasure in Swiorice, 
" the great prince. That was for a token to him. He then, 
unsupported, the son of Hygelac, received a deadly wound 
with the swingings of the sword ; and then, after Heardred 
** fell, the son of Ongentheow returned to visit his home. 
** Then he let Beowulf hold the throne, rule the Geats ; that 
was a good king. He remembered retribution, for that 
ruin of the people, in later days. He became a friend to 
Eadgils, when distressed, supported him with people, over 
the wide sea. Afterwards he punished the son of Ohthere 
with warriors and weapons, with cold care-wanderings, 
** deprived the king of life." ^'^ 

From these passages we learn, that the sons of Ohthere 
had rebelled against Eadgils, Ongentheow's son, (doubtless by 
a former wife), driven him from his kingdom, and then pursued 
him to the countryof Beowulf and Heardred, whither he had 
fled for refuge ; that they were worsted in the battle which 
ensued, for, (although Heardred fell), Eadgils was enabled to 









*• F. 178, 179. " F. 182, 183. 
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return home ; and that Beowulf assisted him with a fleet, and 
overcame and slew one of Ohthere's sons. This was Ean- 
mund, who in another passage is said to have fallen by the 
hand of Weohstan, Beowulf's kinsman : — 

" He drew his old sword, which was, among men, a relic 
** of Eanmund, the son of Ohthere ; of whom, when a friend- 
" less wanderer, Weohstan was the slayer in conflict, with 
** edges of the sword ; and he bare away from his kinsman 
" the brown-hued helmet, the ringed bymie, the old Eotenish 
** sword, which Onela had given him, hiff kinsman's battle- 
" weeds, the ready furniture of war. He spake not of the 
" feud, though he had exiled his brother's son."^® 

During the whole of Beowulf's reign, after Hygelac's fall, 
he is said to have been at feud with the Mere-Wioings : — 

** Ever since, the Mere-Wioings' peace has been refused 
"tous."'^ 

In this name we may recognize the Wiwings, or people of 
Wiwa, whose name we have noticed at Wiveton in Norfolk, 
and who founded the kingdom of the East Angles early in the 
sixth century. Having recently arrived, and settled on the 
coast, they would be called Mere or Sea- Wioings ; they would 
be Beowulf's neighbours ; and the terms, in which this feud 
is mentioned, seem to imply that its result was disastrous to 
him. Here, then, we are enabled to connect the termination 
of Beowulf's rule in East Anglia, with the foundation of the 
historic kingdom of the East Angles ; and we may presume 
that this feud was the occasion of his accepting the kingdom 
of the Scyldings, after the fall of Hrothgar's race. That he 
did so, appears from a speech of one of his thanes, who, — in 

" F. 188. *• F. 193. 
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continuation of his story, above cited, of the war between the 
Geats and Scylfings, — says : — 

That is the feud and enmity, the deadly malice of men, 

on account of which I expect that the Sweos' people will 

seek us, after they shall hear that our lord is dead ; who 
'* before held treasure and kingdom against enemies, estab- 
*^ lished folk-right after the fall of heroes, the bold Scyldings, 
*^ or yet further practised valour."*" 

This is one of those prospective speeches, which the poet 
puts into the mouth of his heroes, alluding to events, of which 
he was cognizant as having occurred after the time of his 
story ; and, as we have connected BeowulTs reign with the 
foundation of the East Anglia kingdom on the one hand, so, 
on the other, this speech is valuable, as assisting us to connect 
these events with the authentic history of Northumbria. For 
it is very probable that the invasion of Eoppa and Ida was the 
occasion of the fall of Hrothgar's race. 

They arrived at Flamborough, with a fleet of sixty ships, 
during the first half of the sixth century, but their territory 
appears to have been beyond the Tyne; so that probably 
they were defeated in Deira, moved northward, and founded 
the kingdom of Bernicia, of which Ida became the sovereign 
in A.D. 547. The History of the Britons concludes with the 
following notice : ** — 

** The more the Saxons were vanquished in wars, the more 

» F. 194. 

" " Quanto magis vero Saxones prostemebantur in bellis, tanto magis 
*' a Grermani^ et ab aliis augebantur Saxonibus ; atque reges et duces 
" cum multis militibus, ab omnibus pene provinciis ad se invitabant ; et 
*' hoc egerunt usque ad tempus quo Ida regnavit, filius Eboba (Eobda, 
** y.) Ipse primus rex fuit in Bernech, et in Cair Afrauc de genere 
« Saxonum." C. 5Q. 
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they were reinforced from Germany, and by other Saxons ; 
and they invited to themselves kings and chiefs from^ almost 
all provinces with many warriors ; and they did this until 
" the time when Ida reigned, the son of Eobda. He was the 
" first king in Berneich, and in Cair Afirauc, of the race of 
" the Saxons." 

Henry of Huntingdon says : ** — 

"When the chiefs of the Angles, in many and great 
" battles, had conquered for themselves that country, they 
" chose one Ida, a very noble youth, for their king. He 
reigned twelve years, always in arms and toils, and con- 
structed Bebbanburgh, and surrounded it first with a hedge, 
and then with a wall. This kingdom began in the year of 
" grace 547." 

Allowing, therefore, some time for the reign of Eoppa, the 
arrival of these chieftains must have been some years previous. 
Foiled, I suppose, by Beowulf, who came to the aid of the 
Scyldings, and prevented from forming a settlement in the 
province in which they landed, they retired to the northward, 
established beyond the Tyne the kingdom of the Beomicas, 
(or descendants of Beomec), and fixed their residence at 
Bamborough. So the Cambrian genealogist also tells us:** — 
" Ida, the son of Eobba, held the regions in the northern 

^ '* Cum enim proceres Anglorum, multis et magnis prfleliis patriam 
'* (sc. Nordhumbromm) sibi subjugassent, Idam quendam, juvenem 
" nobilbsimum, sibi regem constituerunt. — Hie igitiir regnavit xn annis 
'* fortissime, semper armatus et laboriosus : construxit autem Bebanburgh, 
*' et circundedit earn prius sepe, postea muro. Regnum hoc incepit anno 
" gratisB DXiiVn." 

^ *' Ida, filius Eobba, tenuit regiones in sinistral! parte BritannisB, id 
'* est, Umbri maris, et regnavit annis duodecim, et vixit Dlnguayrth 
" Guarth Berneich." 

M 
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" part of Britain, that is, of the Umber sea, and reigned twelve 
" years, and lived at Dinguayrth Guarth Berneich :" — 

And how the name of the place was changed to Bebban- 
burch : — 

**Eadlfered Flesaurs — gave to his wife, who is called 
" Bebbab, Dinguoaroy (or Dinguayrdi), and it received its 
" name, that is, Bebbanburch, from the name of his wife."** 

This, doubtless, is the Cair Affrauc of the Paris and Vatican 
MSS. of the History of the Britons, (not noticed in the 
others), for Gaimar tells us, that Bamborough was founded 
by Ebrauc, and restored by Ida ; so that even the evidence of 
these two MSS. does not contravene that of every other 
authority, — ^that Ida's kingdom was Bemicia only. 

To return to our hero. Beowulf eventually reigned at 
Hart, where his early triumph over Grendel was gained ; and 
in its neighbourhood the scenes of his last adventures are 
placed. We are told, that — 

The fire-dragon, the earth-warder, had utterly destroyed 

the fortress of the people, an island without."** 

This, doubtless, indicates some convulsion of nature, and of 
such a convulsion the shore of Hartness presents undeniable 
traces. For a distance of nearly two miles south of the Slake 
of Hartlepool, between high and low water marks, the soil is 
filled with the remains of large trees, and heaps of agglomerated 
leaves^ containing abundance of hazel-nuts ; and the convul- 
sion which submerged this forest may also have destroyed the 
island without, of which possibly the Longscar rock, imme- 
diately south of Hartlepool, may be the remnant-. 

** ** Eadlfered Flesaur — dedit uzori suae Dinguoaroy, qusB vocatur 
" Bebbab, et de nomine uxoris suscepit nomen, id est, Bebbanburch/* 
»* F. 181. 
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This was ascribed to the wrath of a dragon, whose hoard 
had been plundered ; and the story of Beowulf 's encounter 
with the monster follows. Its credibility must depend upon 
that of many others of the same kind, told of other heroes. It 
relates that Beowulf, knowing that a wooden shield would be 
of no use, provided himself with one of iron, and attacked the 
dragon with his sword, but could not inflict a wound, and was 
in danger of perishing, when a young warrior, his kinsman 
Wigla^ came to his assistance. The wooden shield of the 
latter was destroyed at once by the dragon, so that he was 
compelled to fight by Beowulf's side, under the protection of 
his. Beowulf now struck the monster on the head, with no 
other result than the fracture of his sword, but Wiglaf con- 
trived to plunge his into its body, and so brought the conflict 
to a close. The effects of the wound, which Beowulf had re- 
ceived in the first onset, began to appear; and in spite of the 
tender care of Wiglaf, who washed it, and sprinkled him 
with water, when fainting, he died shortly afterwards. 

Now we may ask, if this story had been an invention, why 
should not Beowulf have been the victor, like Sigemund, and 
other heroes of these stories ? Why should the poet have 
ascribed the honour of killing the monster, not to his hero> 
but to Wiglaf, who but for this adventure would not have 
been noticed at all ? In this, as in another of these stories, 
the prowess of the hero would have been unavailing, but for 
assistance rendered at the critical moment. Are not these 
circumstances indications, that the story had at least some foun- 
dation in fact? Let it pass, however, for what it is worth, in 
the reader's judgment, when compared with others, (for which 
he is referred to the Appendix). The author, at least, be- 
lieved it ; there can be no doubt that he had in view the scene 
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in which tradition placed the adventure, and that scene can 
even now be identified. It is described in several passages: — 

** The mound all prepared, new by the cliff, stood in a 
^' fields near to the water-waves."*® 

This passage speaks of its original construction, long before 
Beowulf's time, when it received the treasures, of which it 
was plundered by his thanes. The next speaks of it at the 
time, as — 

** A mound under the earth, near to the holm-raging, the 
** strife of waves. Within, it was full of ornaments and 
^' wires, a strong stone-hill ; a path lay under, unknown to 
'' men/'*' 

^^ He saw there by the wall a stone arch stand, a stream 
*^ break out thence from the hill."^ 

** He looked on the giant's work, how the stone-arches, 
^* fast on props, held the eternal earth-hall within.'"* 

From these notices it is evident that it was a tumulus, 
containing chambers, formed of large flag-stones set on edge, 
supporting others laid horizontally over them;^ and it was 
on a cliff, over which BeowulTs companions are said to have 
shoved the body of the dragon, and which was called Earna- 
nass. The scene was evidently well-known to the poet, and 
I have no hesitation in identifying it with Eagles-cliff, a pro- 
montory in Durham, about fifty feet high, nearly surrounded 
by the Tees. 

Eagles-cliff is an exact translation of Eama-nass, and this 
name was doubtless given to it after the Conquest, when the 
Norman-French word eagh supplanted the Anglo-Saxon 

« F. 179. ^ Ibid. » F. 186. « F. 189. 

^ Such as those at Ulejbury in Gloucestershire, and New Grange 
near Drogheda. 
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earn^^ and when the reason of its original name having been 
conferred upon it was forgotten ; for Earndale, a few miles to 
the south-west^ indicates a settlement of a tribe called Eamas 
in the neighbourhood ; and possibly Yarm^ on the south bank 
of the Tees^ opposite Eagles-cliff, maj be a contraction of 
Eama-ham. There is no tumulus now on Eagles-cliff; its 
materials would be too valuable to be spared, when stone was 
needed for the construction of the church and village which 
now occupy the promontory ; but the spring still rises in the 
''churchyard, and falls into the Tees. The river of course still 
retains its old Celtic name ; that which is given to it in the 
poem being merely a generic name, bestowed by the Angles 
on other rivers as well.^* 

Beowulf's last instructions to Wiglaf, for his funeral, 
were : — 

'^ Command the warlike brave, to make a mound at the sea- 
*^ headland, bright after the funeral-pile, which shall rise high 
*^ for a memorial to my people, on Hr6nes-nses ; that here- 
" after sea-farers may call it Beowuirs hill, when the Brent- 
" ings drive afar over the darkness of the floods."^* 

Hron's name is preserved in that of Runswick village near 
Whitby ; four miles to the north of which there is a lofty 
headland, which may well have been Hr6nes-nses, for on it is 
the village of Boulby, the name of which is an easy contrac- 
tion of Beowulfes-beorh. BeowulTs instructions indicate, 
tHai the Brentings were accustomed to make voyages past 

^' In the Anglo-Saxon yocabularies we find only earn ; Layamon has 
(Brn; in the fifteenth century the Norman French word had taken its 
place, for in vocabularies of that period we have eggle, egylle^ and egyle. 

^ The Holme, for instance, in Yorkshire, a tributary of the Calder. 

^ F. 190, 191. 
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the headland chosen for his tomb ; and accordingly we find 
a settlement of this tribe in Yorkshire, near the shore of the 
Humber, at Brantingham. 

The reign of Beowulf over the Geats is said to have lasted 
fifty years. This period, computed from the time of his visit 
to Hrothgar's court, immediately after which he was raised 
to the throne by Hygelac, (some years before a.d. 511), 
brings the time of his death so near to the generally received 
date of the accession of JEUe, that we may regard the latter, 
his kinsman as descended from Swerting, as his immediate 
successor. Indeed I have little doubt, that ^lle is the per- 
son, who is named in the mysterious lines, which occur, en- 
tirely without context, near the beginning of the poem: — 

*^ I heard that the queen of Ela, the consort of the warlike 
"Scylfing :"•'"— 

For we learn firom the speech of Beowulfs thane, cited 
above, that the Scylfings renewed their feud with the Geats 
immediately after BeowulPs death, and this Ela was a Scyl- 
fing. That he was so, does not in the least impugn his 
identity with MVLe of Deira, the descendant of Swerting. 
For the Geats and Scylfings were connected by the ties of 
kindred ; Weohstan is said to have slain his kinsman, the son 
of Ohthere ; Wiglaf, his son, is called a prince of the Scylfings ; 
and they were of the same family as Beowulf, the Wsegmund- 
ings. What the precise relationship between these races 
was, can only be matter of conjecture ; but as the alternative 
is presented to us, that Hrethel was the brother, or that he 
married the sister of Swerting, we may adopt the latter in 
preference; and thus Hrethel and Hygelac would be con- 

^ F. 130. 
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nected by marriage with the ancestry of -ZEUe, and Ecgtheow 
and Beowulf, Weohstan and Wiglaf, probably descended 
directly from the same stock. 

Hrethel and his family appear to have been in Yorkshire 
first, where also we have found the Scylfings ; a feud was 
commenced between them which may have compelled the 
former to seek a new home ; after Eb*ethel's death his sons 
undertook an expedition against the Scylfings ; the Scylfings 
in their turn invaded the territory of the Geats, after the 
death of Hygelac ; Beowulf repulsed them, carried the war 
into their country, and subdued them; and lastly, as it 
appears, they renewed the conflict, after his death, and were 
victorious. For so the conclusion of the speech, of which part 
has been already quoted, informs us : — 

" Now the war-leader has laid down laughter, sport and 
" joy of song. Therefore the spear will be brandished with 
« hands, raised in hands, many a morning cruel. The warrior 
^^ shall not waken the sound of the harp ; but the wan raven, 
^^ busy over the dead, shall chatter much, shall tell the eagle, 
** how it sped with him at his feast, when with the wolf he 
" plundered the slain." ^ 

And the poet confirms it with a comment of his own : — 

" So the bold warrior was saying, of evil forebodings ; he 
" belied not much of fates or words." 

Now as Ela was a Scylfing ; as the Scylfings were victorious 
over the Geats after Beowulf's death, which occurred about 
the time of file's accession ; as Hrethel's family were con- 
nected with the ancestors of ^lle ; and as Beowulf's ancestors 
were Scylfings, it seems fair to conclude, that Ela of the 

*» F. 195. 
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poem is ^Ue of the history of Deira. Where then shall we 
find Scylf the ancestor of his race ? It is not improbable that 
the Cambrian genealogist has given his name more correctly 
than the Anglo-Saxon chronicler ; that he is the person whom 
the former calls Zegulf, the latter Ssefugel^ and of whom as 
the cotemporary and associate of Hencgest, we have found 
traces in Yorkshire and elsewhere. Thus does the history of 
Beowulf bring us to the commencement of the authentic his- 
tory of Northumbria ; the chain of probabilities which enable 
us to claim him for England is complete ; and may fairly be 
considered as amounting to something like certainty, when all 
the circumstances are taken into account 

Two or three names still remain to be noticed. In Beo- 
wulf 8 last conflict he was assisted by a young warrior, one 
of his comrades : — 

** Wiglaf was he called, son of Weoxstan,^ a lovely shield- 
warrior, prince of the Scylfings, kinsman of -^Ifhere. He 
saw his liege-lord suffer heat under his war-helm. He re- 
membered then the benefit that he had granted him before, 
** the wealthy dwelling-place of the Waegmundings, every 
folk-right, as his father had possessed it. He might not 
then refrain, he took his yellow linden shield, drew his old 

" sword . He'' held the ornaments many half-years, 

^^ the bill and the bymie ; until his son might achieve earl-' 
" ship as his father before him. He gave him then among 
'* the Geats numberless war-weeds of every kind, when he> 
** sage, betook him on his way forth from life."* 
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^ Weohstan or Wihstan (readings which occur in other passages) are 
doubtless better than Weoxstan. The x in the latter can only represent 
the Runic Oifu or Oear. 

^ Weohstan. » F. 188. 
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Farther on, Beowulf says to him : — 

" Thou art the last of our race, of the Waegmundings.' 

We have four traces of a person named Wihstan, nearly in 
a line ; Wistaston in Herefordshire, Wistanstow and West- 
answick in Shropshire, and Wistaston in Cheshire ; and it is 
very probable that he was the Wihstan of our poem ; for, in 
close proximity to Wistanstow, we have traces of the Geats 
and Hrethlings, in the names of the township of Gatton, and 
of the parish of Katlinghope, of which it forms a part. This 
district, then, may have been one of the scenes of his military 
career. Wiglaf inherited the spoils of Eanmund from his 
father, and Beowulf granted to him the home of the Waeg- 
mundings, Wymondham in Norfolk. He accompanied Beo- 
wulf to the North. 

Wulf and Eofer, the sons of Wonred, were chiefs high in 
the favour of Hygelac, and doubtless would accompany Beo- 
wulf when he went to reign over the Scyldings. It was 
about the beginning of the sixth century that they signalized 
themselves in the war with the Scylfings ; and, towards the 
middle of it, a chieftain of the name of Wulf appears to have 
been engaged in wars with the Cambrian Britons. He is 
noticed in one of the poems in praise of Urien of Kheged ; 
and as the son of Wonred is the only person of the name 
with whom we are acquainted, as his presence in the North 
is easily accounted for by his connection with Beowulf, and 
as he may reasonably be supposed to have been living at the 
time, we may with great probabmty suppose him to be the 
same person. The poem appears to contain an enumeration 

«» F. 191. 
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of Urien's successes over the Angles, before which these 
Imes occur, naming Wulf as his antagonist : — 

**Oddreigddj]awadaawdoethaw ^Of the chiefs owned bj us, the 

'* Don ** wisest was Don, 

" yn i ddoeth Wlph yn dreis ar ei *^ When Wlph came to spoil his foes, 
** alon 

^* hynnj ddoeth Urien yn edjdd " When Urien came in the day in 

" yn Aeron.** " Aeron.** 

After the mention of eight battles, these lines follow : — 

*' Atveilaw gwyn goruchyr cyd ** Decayed is the fair sovereignty 
** mynan ^ of the united (tribes), 

^ Eingl eddyl gwyrthryd ** Hie purpose of the Angles is hos- 

"tile, 

^ Lledrudd a gyfranc ag Wlph ^ Slaughtering and contest and 
** yn rhyd." « Wlph in the road.** ^ 

We have now concluded our notice of the heroes of this 
poem, and the following table exhibits their relationship, and 
their connection with their cotemporaries, the fathers of the 
Anglo-Saxon royal dynasties. Healfdene's family settled in 
Northumbria in the fourth century; he was cotemporary 
with Hencgest I. and connected with Hencgest II ; his dy- 
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^ I give these lines as translated by Mr. Nash in his excellent work 
^ Taliesin.** Mr. Stephens of Merthyr Tydvil has furnished me with a 
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nastj^ in the persons of his grandsons, perished about the 
time of Eoppa's invasion, and probably in conflict with him. 
Seomel established himself in Deira, and founded Samlesburj 
in the fifth century ; his son Swearting was the brother-in-law 
of Hrethel, and Swearting's fourth descendant, JElle, was the 
successor of HrethePs grandson, Beowulf, in Deira. Hrethel, 
Hjgelac, and Beowulf reigned in Suffolk ; feuds with the 
family of Wiwa, the founder of the East- Anglian kingdom, 
and the fall of Hrothgar's race, occasioned BeowulTs return 
to Deira. Hygelac appears to have married the widow of 
Offa ; Heatholaf and Horn were cotemporary with Hroth- 
gar. 

Such are the indications, which the poem presents, of the 
connection of its heroes with the ancestors of five of the 
Anglo-Saxon royal dynasties, and the reader will see that 
they are quite consistent with the genealogies. The author 
also mentions Eormenric, the ancestor of the kings of Kent, 
of whom we shall have more to say in the following, 
chapter. 
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translation of the last, *' the red-stained hero will slaj Wlph at the ford,*' 
which has at least the advantage of being more intelligible. 
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As we have connected the reign of Beowulf with the times 
of Ida and of wXUe^ the chronological succession of the kings 
of Bemicia and Deira may fitly conclude this chapter. 

The names of the sons of Ida are variously stated. The 
Cambrian genealogist says they were twelve, whose names 
are " Adda, Eadlric, Decdric, Edric, Deothere, Osmer, of one 
" queen Bearnoch, Ealric." This list, therefore, is incom- 
plete. Florence of Worcester also, in his Chronicle, and in 
the Appendix, mentions twelve; Adda, Baelric, Theodric, 
^thelric, Osmser, and Theodhere, sons of his queen ; Occa, 
Alric, Ecca, Oswald, Sogor, and Sogothere, sons of concu- 
bines. Thus he supplies what is wanting in the Cambrian's 
list, and vindicates the correction, " ex un& reginU" for ** et 
" unam reginam,** proposed by Mr. Stevenson. 

The oldest authorities, — the Cambrian genealogist, and 
the compiler of the Chronological Notes, which are appended 
to More's MS. of Basda, — are nearly agreed as to this suc- 
cession : — 

Glappa one year, Adda eight, -ffithelric four, Theodric 
seven, Frithuwald six, Hussa seven ; (the reign of Glappa 
being given by the ktter authority only). 

But the Cambrian adds a note, which distinctly marks the 
period of Frithuwald's reign, — ** in whose time the kingdom 
'* of the Kentishmen received baptism, by the mission of Gre- 
** gory ;" and this shows that there is some mistake. On the 
other hand, Florence of Worcester's statement gives us a per- 
fectly consistent chronology, enables us to verify the Cam- 
brian's note with regard to Frithuwald, and to account for 
the government of Deira after the death of JEUe. I accept 
it, therefore, in preference; and as the united reigns of 
-^Ethelric, Frithuwald, and Hussa, as stated by the Cambrian, 
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exactly supply the interval between the death of -3Elle, a.d. 
588^ and ^thelfrith's usurpation of Deira, A. D. 605, 1 take 
these three names as those of file's successors in Deira, and 
Florence's succession as that of Bernicia. 

Bebnicia. Deiba. 

A.D. Years. Years. 

547 Ida 12 

558 ' JElle 80 

559 Adda 7 

566 Clappa .5 /" 

571 Theodwulf 1 

572 Frithuwulf 7 

579 Theodric 7 

586 ^thelric, sonof Ida . . 7 

588 JSthelric, son of Adda . . 4 

592 Frithuwald 6 

593 ^thelfrith 24 

597 Arrival of S. Augustine. 

598 Hussa 7 

605 conquers Deira. ^thelfrith 12 

617 Eadwine, succeeds to both kingdoms. 

By this scheme the different statements are nearly recon- 
ciled, and the succession of the kings of Deira^ over which 
j^thelfrith did not gain the supremacy, until he had reigned 
twelve years in Bernicia, is satisfactorily accounted for. 
Florence seems to have confounded two ^thelrics, the son 
of Ida, and the son of Adda, when he says, that the former, 
after the death of ^Ue, expelled Eadwine, and reigned in 
Deira ; for -ZEthelfiith, tUe son of -/Ethelric, was not king of 
Deira until seventeen years afterwards ; and the expulsion of 
'Eadwine, and the seizure of his inheritance, are elsewhere 
ascribed to him, with greater probability. For Eadwine, 
born in a.d. 586, was incapable of reigning at his father's 
death ; but was old enough to assert his claim in a. d. 605, 
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which was certainly the date of the commencement of ^thel- 
frith's twelve years' reign in Deira. I believe it was also 
the date of the termination of Hussa's reign, which could not 
have been prolonged beyond this date, nor have ended more 
than a year earlier ; since A. D. 597, the date of S. Augus- 
tine's coming, must fall within the reign of Frithuwald, his 
predecessor. The little that is known of the history, of these 
princes will find its place in the concluding chapter of this 
work. 






APPEKDIX. 




R. SHARON TURNER, no doubt, ex- 
presses the general feeling with regard to 
these dragon -Btories, when he says, that 
" ^ants and drt^ns bare no place in au- 
" Uientic history ;" yet there are not wanting authors, and 
they in no-wise liable to the imputation of over-credulity, 
who do not hesitate to avow their conviction that they may 
have been founded in facts, and be substantially true. 

Thus Mr, Howitt hints, that " individuals of the fast-de- 
" caying genera, now known only in a fossi] state, may have 
" grown to an enormous size in the morasses of the North, 
" and truly been a terror to the country." 

Mrs. Jameson remarks, that " the dragon may have been, 
" as regards form, originally a fact, because whether the scene 
" of these dragon-legends be hud in A^a, Afi^ca, or Europe, 
" the imputed circumstances are little varied ; and the dragon 
" introduced in early painting and sculpture, is so invariably 
" a ^gantic winged crocodile, that it is presumed there must 
" have been some conunon consent, and that the type may 
" have been some fossil renutins of the Saurian species, or 
" even some &r-off dim tradition of one of these tremendous 
" reptiles. " 
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Mr. Walbraa, speaking of the Sockburn and Lambton 
worms, says, " It is not altogether unreasonable to suppose, 
^^ that in these, and other similar instances, some such crea- 
tures did really exist, though their powers and appearance, 
like many by-gone circumstances, of the authenticity of 
" which we are perfectly assured, were magnified and misre- 
presented, in their transmission through centuries, by the 
ignorance of the narrators." 
Mr. Longstaffe, in a series of interesting papers on the tra- 
ditions of Durham, in which the opinions of these writers are 
cited as above, after saying that the Durham worms are only 
gigantic amphibious animals of the snake kind, suggests the 
following pertinent queries : — " Take them as symbols, 
" whence arose the symbol? The facts are laid at no very 
distant period ; had they referred to human dragons, would 
not the facts have been recorded in history ? Why are we 
^^ to discredit narratives of monstrous serpents, any more than 
** those of wolves and boars? "^ In another place he says, — 
^' The dates of these legends are so recent, that it seems next 
to impossible, (if rovers or tyrants be typified), that the 
symbolized events should not have been chronicled." 
Again, in a memoir " On Durham before the Conquest," 
he observes, " Durham had no lack of monsters. Its worms, 
enormous serpents of amphibious habits, gave employment 
to the heroes of Lambton, Sockburn, and other places ; if 
we may believe that the legends, which with all the 
** attendant evidence, scarcely reach above the mediaeval 



^ Mr. Longstaffe particularly refers to the fact of the capture of a 
iponstrous boar, commemorated by the dedication of an altar to Silvanus, 
found at Stanhope in Weardale. 
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period^ have a groundwork of truth. To explain them 
awaj, with the existence of enormous British serpents in 
the last geological strata, and corroborations of similar le- 
gends, as to other wild animals, before us, is no easy task." 
A brief notice of some of these legends will be the best 
illustration of these remarks. 

In the tenth century, (for that seems to have been his 
aera), Guy, Earl of Warwick, killed a winged dragon in 
Northumberland. 

Before the Conquest, an ancestor of the Conyers family 
killed a dragon at Graystanes, in the parish of Sockburn. 
The manor of Sockburn was granted to this family by Balph 
Flambard, Bishop of Durham, (a. D. 1099-1133), and has 
been held ever since by the service, of the lord of the manor 
meeting the bishop at Neasham ford, on his first entrance 
into his diocese, and presenting a sword, in memory of the 
event. 

A.D. 1133, Gilles de Chin, lord of Berlaimont, slew a 
dragon which dwelt in a cave, near the village of Wasme, 
and in memory thereof, an annual procession was established 
at Mons. 

In the thirteenth century, John, son of Soger de Somer- 
ville, of Wichnor in Staffordshire, killed a dragon, by means 
of a wheel, to which burning peats were attached, fixed on 
the point of a spear; with this he charged the monster, and 
left it fixed in his body, inflicting thus a mortal wound. For 
this he was knighted by William the Lion, made his chief 
falconer, and lord of the manor of Linton, in Boxburghshire, 
in which the encounter took place. 

In the fourteenth century, when the Knights of S. John 
conquered Bhodes, a dragon is said to have dwelt in a den, 

O 
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on the brink of a morass, at the foot of Mount S. Stephen. 
Several knights, who had ventured to attack it, had fallen 
victims, and the Grand Master prohibited the rest from at- 
tempting so dangerous an enterprise. One alone, Deodato 
de Gozon, ventured to disobey, resolved to rid the island of 
the monster, or die. Having made himself, by reconnoi- 
tring it at a distance, familiar with its form, he had a model 
of it constructed, and trained two young bull-dogs to seize it 
by the belly, whilst he charged it with his lance. When 
they were perfect in this exercise, he rode down with them 
to the marsh, leaving some confidential attendants in a place, 
whence they could watch his proceedings in security. As 
the dragon ran to meet him, he charged it, but the monster's 
scales turned the point of his lance, and, his horse becoming 
unmanageable through terror, he was compelled to dismount, 
and continue the conflict with his sword. A stroke of the 
monster's tail felled him to the ground, and he was on the 
point of being devoured by it, when his bull-dogs seized it 
as they had been taught, and afforded him an opportunity of 
recovering his footing, and burying his sword in its body. 
Mortally wounded, the dragon reared in its agony, fell upon 
him, and would have crushed him to death, had not his at- 
tendants come to his assistance, and rescued him. On his 
return to the city, the people received him with triumph, 
but the Grand Master had him committed to prison, and 
brought to trial for disobedience; and it was only at the 
urgent entreaties of his council, that he consented to com* 
mute the sentence of death, for one of deprivation of the 
habit, and expulsion from the order. Deodato was accord- 
ingly deprived, but was afterwards restored, and eventually, 
in A. D. 1346, became one of the most illustrious Grand 
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Masters of the Order. He died A.D. 1353^ and on his tomb^ 
which remained in the Church of S. John at Bhodes^ until 
the citj fell into the hands of the Turks^ his conflict with the 
dragon was represented^ with the inscription dbagonis 
EXTiNCTOB. This storj at least appears to be sufficiently 
matter of fact^ and free from exaggeration. 

Thomas Walsingham relates^ that, in a. d. 1344^ a Saracen 
physician offered his services to Earl Warren, for the destruc- 
tion of a serpent, which was committing depredations at 
Bromfield in the Welsh Marches, and destroyed it by his 
medical skill. 

In the fifteenth century, another knight of Rhodes, Sir 
John Lambton, is said to have slain a dragon at Lambton in 
Durham ; and, because he neglected the fulfilment of his 
vow, to kill the first living creature that should meet him 
afterwards, (for it was his father that met him), to have en- 
tailed a curse on nine generations of his family, which seems 
to have taken effect. 

With these, and other stories of the same kind before us, 
forming, as it were, a consecutive chain of evidence of the ex- 
istence of these creatures, it is impossible not to feel the force 
of Mr. Longstaffe's remark, that it is no easy task to explain 
them away. There seems no reason, why a race of dragons 
may not have once existed, like the Irish Elk and other wild 
animals, in this country, the Dodo in the Mauritius, and the 
Dinornis in New Zealand ; and it is worthy of remark, how 
many of these stories are connected with the northern coun- 
ties, as if the race had longest survived in those districts. 
The habitation of the Sockburn worm appears to have been 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the scene of BeowulTs 
adventure, the account of which at one time I felt inclined 
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to explain, hj the soppofiition that Beowulf fell a vicdm to 
mephitic yapours, collected in the recesses of a chambered 
tomulos, which he plundered; but which, after the perusal of 
the evidence collected by Mr. Longstaffe, and with the con- 
viction on mj mind, that the author of the poem lived very 
near to the times of his hero, I am compelled to admit may 
have had its foundation in fact, whatever amount of exagge- 
ration it may contain. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



The Lament of Dear ; the Tale of the Traveller. 




■HE Lament of Deor, in the Exeter Book, is 
a relic of Anglo-Saxon' poetry, inferior in 
value to no other. Adver^ty, which had 
I befallen him, gave him occasion to seek com- 
fort in the reflection, that as Weland and Beadofaild, Geat 
and MfeUihild, Theodric and Eormanric's people, had sur- 
mounted their woes, so he might his own ; and prompted him 
to write this poem, supplying an important link in the chain 
of evidence, which connects these personages with the his- 
tory of our country. 

I have dready expressed my conviction, that Weland, as 
well as his father and brother, accompanied Horsa and Henc- 
gest throughout their career of conquest. The traditions of 
England, Scandinavia, France, and Germany, celebrate his 
skill as s goldsmith and armourer ; as such he would be an 
invaluable auxiliary to the forces of the invaders of Britain ; 
and if, in romances, heroes of a later period are stud to have 
poEsessed weapons of his foiling, in our poems, which con- 
tain the earliest notices of lum, kings and chiefWns who 
flourished in the fiflh and sixth centuries, are stud to have 
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owned these treasures. It is impossible to trace the tradi- 
tions which relate to him bejond the fifth century. 

In Beowulf^ the hero's coat of mail^ the legacy of Hrethel, 
is said to have been his work ; in the story of Hom^ the hero 
receives from Riminild a sword of his forging ; in the recently 
discovered fragments of the saga of Waldhere, we have allu- 
sions to his sword Mimming, his father-in-law Nithhad^ and 
his son Widia ; and in that curious collection of early tradi- 
tions^ the Life of Merlin, Rhydderch, king of Cumbria, is 
represented as commanding cups to be produced, which We- 
land chased in the city Sigeni.^ The last is most important, 
as evidence of a British tradition, that Wdand resided in this 
country ; for Sigeni was certainly in Britain, and its destruc- 
tion is the subject of one of the predictions, ascribed in the 
same work to Merlin.' 

It is probable that Weland received his name on account 
of his skill, for the Icelandic Voelundr, and the Ceylonese 
Velende, equally signify ** smith ;" and the verb welan, to 
^* burn," to " be hot," &c. suggests its etymology.^ 

The Lament of Deor begins with an allusion to his mis- 
fortunes : — 

** Weland knew in himself the worm of exile. The prudent 
** chief endured sorrows ; had grief and weariness, winter- 
** cold wretchedness, for companions ; oft experienced misery; 
*^ after Nithhad had laid him, unhappy man, in captivity with 
** a tough sinew-band." 

" Her brothers' death was not so sore in mind to Beado- 

^ *' Focula quse sculpsit Guielandus in urbe Sigeni." L. 235. 
^ *' Urbs Sigeni et turres et magna palatia plangent 

"Dinita." L. 614. 
' It was certainly a personal name ; borne amongst others hj a chief- 
tun who had been in England, and invaded France in a.d. 861. 
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" hild^ as her own affair^ that she had discovered certainly 
^^ that she was pregnant. Never might she think assuredly, 
" how that could happen." 

Mr. Thorpe has justly remarked, that the greater simpli- 
city of the story, as alluded to in these passages, over that in 
the Edda, speaks strongly in favour of its greater antiquity ; 
and the fact, that we have it in its simplest and most ancient 
form in our language, gives us an additional claim to Weland. 
Still from the Edda we may gather a few particulars, suffi- 
cient to explain these allusions, viz. that Nithhad, coveting 
the wealth of Weland, beset his dwelling, took him prisoner, 
and conveyed him to an island, where he compelled him to 
work for him ; that Weland took revenge by murdering the 
sons of Nithhad, and violating his daughter Beadohild, whilst 
under the influence of a narcotic potion, and then made his 
escape. Whether he afterwards took further revenge or 
not, does not appear ; but Beadohild was recognized as his 
wife, and their son Wittich, Wudga, or Widia, plays a con- 
spicuous part in other sagas. 

Possibly the ancient fortress, Uffington Castle, in Berk- 
shire, may have been the " urbs Sigeni" of the Life of Mer- 
lin, the residence of Weland ; for a cromlech, a little more 
than a mile distant, bearing the name of Wayland's smithy, 
seems to indicate a traditional belief, that he dwelt in its 
neighbourhood ; and this tradition is as old as the tenth cen- 
tury, for " Welandes smiththe," is mentioned in a charter of 
Eadraed, A. D. 955.^ Wadley, a few miles to the north, bears 
the name of his father, and the Nythe farms, six miles to the 
west, may have been named after his enemy Nithhad. 

Deor's next stanza introduces us to Geat and Msethhild, 

* Cod. Diplom. 1172. 
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who are wholly unknown to Scandinavian or German ro- 
mance^ but whose story was doubtless once familiar to our 
forefathers : — 

" We have many limes heard, that Geat's wooings to 
" Msethhild were endless, so that the pining love took away 
** from him all sleep." 

The scene of this story may have been in Oxfordshire, for 
a register of the boundaries of Wy chwood forest gives us in 
close proximity, Gatesden, Madlebroc, and Madlewell. Traces 
of a Geat we have noticed elsewhere. Possibly he was the 
son of Yortigem, and grandson of Hencgest, whom the triads 
call Gotta ; but of Masthhild I can find no other trace. 
Then follow these notices of Theodric and Eormanric: — 
** Theodric had not* Maeringaburg for thirty winters. That 
was known to many." 

** We have heard of Eonnanric's wolf-like mind. He pos- 
sessed wide nations of the kingdom of the Goths. Many a 
warrior sat, bound with sorrows, anticipating calamity, 
** wished enough that there were an end of that kingdom." 

The identification of Theodric and Eormanric must be re- 
served for the present. We shall find them reigning in the 
districts in which Weland and Geat dwelt, but somewhat later. 
Of himself Deor say s : — 

^^ A sorrowing one sits deprived of happiness ; in his mind 
*' it grows dark ; he thinks to himself that his share of woes 
'^ is endless. Then may he think that the wise Lord changes 
" enough, throughout the world. To many a chief he dis- 
^^ penses honour, constant success ; to others a share of woes. 

^ I adopt, witbout hesitation, Mr. Coneybeare^s suggestion that ne 
should be supplied, — 

^ Theodric ne &hte Maeringaburg.** 
Without it the stanza is unintelligible. ^ 
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" That I will say of myself, that I was for a while the sc6p 
" of the Heodenings, dear to my lord. Deor was my name. 
" I had a good following, a faithful lord, for many winters ; 
'^ until that now Heorrenda, a song-crafty man, has obtained 
" the land-right, which the refuge of warriors gave to me 
" before." 

Heoden, whose name is retained by Hednesford in Staf- 
fordshire, and once was by Hedenesdene^ in Hampshire, and 
who perhaps was one of the associates of Hencgest, was the 
father or lord of the Heodenings. Deor's own name occurs 
in the same district as those of all the persons he commemo- 
rates, at Deoran tre6w^ in Berkshire; and perhaps Dirham 
in Gloucestershire may have been the land-right, the loss of 
which he laments. He does not go far from home, then, for 
illustrations of his theme, nor to very remote times ; Weland, 
Nithhad, Geat, Maethhild, Theodric, and Eormanric, may all 
be traced in the district in which Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire meet; and all lived in the fifth 
or sixth centuries. 

As Deor then undoubtedly belongs to us, so also does He- 
orrenda, a sc6p whose accomplishments are celebrated in 
several Teutonic sagas. 

The Traveller's Tale, like many other pieces in the Exeter 
Book, is but a fragment of a larger poem. The first twenty 
lines introduce the Traveller to us, speaking of him in the 
third person, and giving parenthetically a brief notice of his 
origin, and of his journey, and perhaps an allusion to his sub- 
sequent fate. 

** The Traveller spake, unlocked his word-hoard, he who 

« C. D. 1063. "^ Chron. Abingdon, i. 146. 

P 
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** had met most tribes over the earthy travelled through na- 
tions. Oft he had received in hall a memorable gift. No- 
bles gave birth to him, from among the Myrgings. He 
" with Ealhhild, the faithful peace-weaver, in his first journey 
** sought the abode of the Hreth-king, Eormanric, the hostile 
*^ faith breaker, east of Ongle. He began then much to 
'' speak."® 

Then follows, in the first person, the Traveller's own ac- 
count of his wanderings. I shall endeavour first to deter- 
mine the period of his journey, to identify as far as possible 
the peoples whom he mentions, and to ascertain the country 
to which he belonged ; and shall then be able to show the 
bearing of this poem on the history of our country. 

The time, then, is distinctly Umited by his mention of 
Theodric,^ the son of Chlodovech, who reigned over the 
Franks from a.d. 511 to 534. His journey, therefore, was 
made after Theodric's accession to the throne, and all the cir- 
cumstances of his story lead to the conclusion, that it was 
during the earUer part of Theodric's reign. 

He commences his story with a list of illustrious princes, 
some of whom he afterwards tells us that he visited. With 
one exception, all these are of Barbaric race, and, as far as 
they can be identified, lived either before or during the time 
which is indicated by this notice of Theodric. The excep- 
tion is : — 

*^ Alexandreas richest of all of the race of men."^® 
And the Traveller says : — 

*^ He most prospered of those whom I have heard of over 
" the earth." 

» L. 1-20. ^ L. 49. »® L. 81-36. 
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It is not, of course, Alexander of Macedon who is here 
meant ; it is not likely that he would be mentioned in the 
company of princes, all of whom flourished in the fifth and 
sixth centuries ; he is very probably that Alexander of whom 
Procopius speaks, who, having raised himself from an humble 
station, took a prominent part in the affairs of the empire at 
this period, was employed confidentially by the Emperors, 
and was notorious for his wealth and avarice. 

Of the rest, — Fin Folcwalding" was killed about the 
middle of the fifth century, and Ongentheow,^* king of the 
Sweos, about its close, or the beginning of the sixth ; Wada ^^ 
of the Haelsings, and Sceafa^* of the Longbeards, were pro- 
bably companions of the first Hencgest; Alewih^* of the Danes, 
and Witta of the Swaefs,^^ were the antagonists of Offa; 
Offa,^^ Breoca,^® Hrothgar and Hrothwulf *^ were all living 
about the beginning of the sixth century ; and -^tla,^° Eor- 
manric,*^ Gifica,^^ and Hagena,^ were, as will be shown in 
the sequel, the Traveller's cotemporaries. 

That he travelled on the continent, is admitted of course; 
but it is equally certain that this island was the scene of 
some part at least of his wanderings, for he tells us that he 
was with the Scots and Picts. If then we had no evidence 
to the fact, that others of the races whom he mentions were 
actually settled in this country, we might have presumed 
that some of them were so, for a Teutonic noble would hardly 
have mentioned a Celtic people whom he found here, and 
have omitted all notice of the tribes of his own race. Now 
a very large proportion of those whom he visited, must have 

" L. 55. '» L. 64. " L. 46. " L. 66. " L. 72. 

»« L. 45. " L. 71. '' L. 51. '* L. 91. *» L. 37. 

»' L. 40. « L. 42. « L. 159. . 
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been, at one time or another, amongst the colonists of Britain; 
and they were most probably here at the time of his journey, 
for the evidence of Procopius shows, that the colonization of 
Britain was so complete, only a few years later, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race were already forced to seek fresh settle- 
ments in Gaul. He says : — 

" Three very numerous nations, the Angili, Frissones, and 
'^ those named from the island Brittones, over each of which 
^^ a king presides, possess Brittia. So great, indeed, appears 
" to be the fecundity of these nations, that every year vast 

numbers, migrating thence with their wives and children, 

go to the Franks, who locate them in such places as seem 
** the most desolate of their country." •* 

The story of Hadugot also, which will be noticed in the 
sequel, is evidence of the same fact, that the tide of emigra^ 
tion, which had flowed steadily from the continent to Britain 
during the fifth century, was returning in the sixth ; and we 
have many indications, in the occurrence of the names of the 
same families, in the eastern and southern counties of England, 
and on the opposite coasts of the Continent, of this emigration 
of the Angles to Gaul.^ 

Now of the tribes or families, whom the Traveller visited 
or mentions, we find traces in this country of the following ; 
and if the names of some of them be found on the Continent 
also, it is most likely that they were in England at the time 

»* De Bello Gothico, iv. 
^ As, for example, thes 

Baingfaem Binffham. 

Balinphem Baliiugdon. 

Bellaing Bellingham. 

Bazinghem Basingstoke. 

Bezinghem Bessingham. 

Boesinghe Bossington. 

Dringham Dringoe. 

Echinghem Eckington. 

Eringhem Erringtien. 



Haffireingne HaTering. 

Halinghen Hailing. 

Hardinghem Hardingham. 

Harlingen Harling. 
Hocquinghem Hacking. 

Honaeghem Huntingdon. 

Inghem Ingham. 

Ledringhem Letheringham. 

LefOrinchoake Leverington. 



Lozinghem Loseley. 

Marcoing Markington. 

Mazengnem Massingham. 

Molingnem Mollington. 

Nabringhem Nafferton. 

Rac^oinghem Backham. 

Radinghem Beading. 

TetegSen Teddington. 

Totinghem Tooting. 
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of his journey, whether those names indicate their original 
homes whence they came hither, or the settlements which 
they formed in the reign of Theodric. 

Amothingas. Emmotland in Yorkshire, anciently *^ aet 
Eamotum ;''^ perhaps also Amotherley, also in York- 
shire. 

Baningas. B«ningesburg,^ now Banbury Camp, and Ben- 
ningwyrth,'® now Bengeworth, Worcestershire ; Ban- 
ningham, Norfolk; Benningborough and Benning- 
holme, Yorkshire; Bennington, Hertfordshire; and 
Bennington, Lincolnshire. 

Bbondingas. In Suffolk, subjects of Brecca, already no- 
ticed, 

Cbeacas. Cracoe, Craike, and Crakehall, Yorkshire ; 
Creake, Norfolk; Crakemarsh, Staffordshire. 

Denas, or Deningas. Denford, Northamptonshire ; Den- 
tons in Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Northumberland, Kent, 
Sussex, and Derbyshire; Denhams in Suffolk and 
Buckinghamshire ; Denbury in Devonshire, The lord 
of the Denas, mentioned in this poem, was Alewih, 
the enemy of Offa; Hrothgar's subjects are called 
Denas or Deningas, and Gaimar speaks of Danes as 
settled in Norfolk, 

Englas. Anglesey, Cambridgeshire ; Anglesey island ; 
Englefield, Berkshire ; Englewood Forest. The En- 
glas, in this poem, were subjects of Offa. 

EoLAS. Youlthorpe and Youlton, Yorkshire; Youlgrave, 



2« Sax. Chron. a. d. 926. ^ Cod. Diplom. 148. 

^ Ibid. 61, &c. 
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Derbyshire. There was also a village in Hunting- 
donshire^ called ** act Eolum."^ 

EowAS. Ewshott, Hampshire. 

FiNNAS. Findem, Derbyshire; Finney, Yorkshire; Fin- 
borough, Suffolk. 

Fbesas. Already noticed, as associated with the Angles in 
the invasion of Britam. 

Geatas. Gatton, Shropshire; Gatton, Surrey; Gatcombe, 
Wight. 

Gefflegas. Gifle,^ Devonshire; Yeaveley, Derbyshire. 
The latter is probably the " Gyfla " or " Eyfla " of 
300 hides, mentioned in tiie " Numerus Hidarum." 

Gefthas. Iffley,^^ Oxfordshire ; Gipton, Yorkshire. They 
are mentioned in Beowulf, in terms which indicate 
that they were settled in this country. 

Hjelsingas. Helsington, Westmoreland; Elsing,^* Nor- 
folk. 

Heatho-Beakdas and Long-Beardas. Heatho being 
merely a prefix indicative of their warlike character, 
Ettmiiller supposes the Heatiio-Beardas to have been 
of the same race as the Long-Beardas. The former 
are only mentioned by the Traveller when he alludes 
to their defeat at Heort ; the latter he visited. This 
nation appears to have given name to the Bardfields, 
Essex ; Bardwell, Suffolk ; Bardsea, Lancashire ; and 
Bardsea^ island, Caernarvonshire. 

2» Cod. Diplom. 599. ^o jbid. 314, 1290. 

^* Givetelei, Domesday. ^ Heisinga, Domesday. 

^ It b evident that the three islands, Anglesey, Bardsey, and Ram-> 
sey, derive their names from the Englas, Heatho-Beardas, and Heatho- 
Raemis ; and that the commonly received derivation of the second must 
be set aside. 
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Heatho-Et^mis. Bamsey, Huntingdonshire; Bamsden, 
Yorkshire; Ramshope, Northumberland; Ramsholt, 
Suffolk; Eramsden and Ramsej^ Essex; Ramsgate, 
Kent; Ramsbury, Wiltshire; Ramsey island^ Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Herefaras. Harberton, Devonshire. 

Herelas or Herelingas. Harlthorpe^ and Harlington^ 
Yorkshire; Harle, Northumberland; Harling^ Nor- 
folk ; Arlington, Sussex ; Harlton, Cambridgeshire ; 
Harlington, Bedfordshire; Harlington, Middlesex; 
Arlington and Harlingham^ Gloucestershire ; and 
Arlington, Devonshire. 

HociNGAS. Hucking, Kent. 

Hreadas or Hreadingas. Readabeorh;^ Radfield, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; Radford, Nottinghamshire; Radford, 
Oxfordshire ; Radford and Radway, Warwickshire ; 
Radley, Berkshire ; Radwell, Bedfordshire ; Badwell, 
Hertfordshire ; Beading, Berkshire ; Baddingham, 
Somersetshire. 

Hronas or Hroningas. Bunhall, Bunham, Bunton, Nor- 
folk ; Bunwell, Essex ; Bunnington, Somersetshire ; 
Bunningmead, Surrey. 

Hunas. Hunton, Yorkshire ; Huncoat, Lancashire; Hun- 
wick, Durham; Hunworth, Norfolk; Hundon, Suf- 
folk ; Hunton, Kent ; Huncote, Leicestershire. 

HuNDiNGAS. Huntingdon ; Huntingdon, Yorkshire ; Hun- 
tington, Cheshire ; Huntingdun,^ Leicestershire ; 
Huntington, Staffordshire ; Huntington, Hereford- 
shire ; Huntingfield, Suffolk. 

^ Cod. Diplom. 100. 35 iijjd. 473^ 1330. 
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Idumingas. The name of a person, who might be the 
ancestor of this family, occurs at Idmiston,^ Wilt- 
shire, and this perhaps was their settlement. 

-Leonas. Leonberg;^ Lenborough and Linford,* Buck- 
inghamshire; Lenham, Kent; Lenton, Nottingham- 
shire; Lintons, Linthorpe, and Linthwaite, York- 
shire ; Linacre, Lancashire ; Linley, Derbyshire ; 
Linton, Cambridgeshire. 

RuMWALAS. Rumbruge,'® Hampshire ; Rumworth, Lanca- 
shire; Rumburgh, Suffolk; Romford, Essex. The 
name of the first may indicate a residence of this 
family in Hampshire, in which county also is the next 
place the Traveller mentions, Eatule, now Yateley. 
The Rumwalas have been supposed to be the Romans 
of Italy, on account of this Eatule, (which has also 
been understood to be Italy), occurring in context 
with this name ; but, besides that it is inconceivable 
that the word Italia could be represented under this 
form, the Traveller would hardly have said, " also I 
was in Italy," after he had said, " I was with the 
Romans." The Rumwalas may indeed have been the 
Roman race in Britain, who of course were not ex- 
tinct, at the time of the Traveller's journey. 

RoNDiNGAS. Perhaps Roudingas, Tacitus' Reudingi, a tribe 
coterminous with the Angli in his days; Rodings, 
Essex ; Rodington, Shropshire. 

RuGAS. Rugawic ;*® Rugby, Warwickshire. 

Seaxas. Saxby, Lincolnshire ; Saxton, Yorkshire ; Sax- 

^ Idemestun, Domesday. *'' Cod. Diplom. 284. 

* Leonaford, Asser. ^ Cod. Diplom. 992. 

^ Ibid. 123. 
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thorpe^ Norfolk; Saxham and Saxtead^ Suffolk; Saxby, 
Leicestershire. 

Sycgas or Secgas. Sedgefield, Durham ; Sedgewick, West- 
moreland; Sedgeford, Norfolk; Sedgeley, Stafford- 
shire ; Sedgemoor, Worcestershire. 

Sercingas. Their name appears combined with that of the 
Angles in Anglezark^ Lancashire^ and alone in the 
island of Sark. 

Seringas. Sharrington, Norfolk; Sherrington, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Sw-ffiFAS. Swaffhams and Swavesey, Cambridgeshire ; S waff- 
ham, Norfolk; Swefling, Suffolk; Swaton,"*^ Lin- 
colnshire ; Suavetorp, ** Yorkshire ; Suevecamp, ^ 
Herefordshire. 

SwEOS. Swayfield, Lincolnshire ; Sway, Hampshire. 

SwEORD-WERAS. These are the Suardones, neighbours of 
the Angli from the time of Tacitus. " Sweordora, 
300 hides," occurs in the " Numerus Hidarum ; " and 
we have Swarby, Lincolnshire; Swarland, North- 
umberland; Swardestone, Norfolk; Swerford, Ox- 
fordshire; Sweord-hlincas,'" Kent; Sweord-leih,** 
Dorsetshire. 

Throwendas. Troughend, Northumberland. 

Thyringas. Thorington, Suffolk ; Thorington, Essex. 

WiERNAS. Wamford, Northumberland; Wamham, Sussex; 
Wamborough and Wamford, Hampshire. 

Walas. Walbum and Walden, Yorkshire; Walton in 
Staffordshire ; and many other Waltons and Waldens. 



*' Suavetone, Domesday. *'^ Domesday. *' Ibid, 

** Cod. Diplom. 199. '* Ibid. 260. 

Q 
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Wenlas. Wendlebary, Oxfordshire; Wendel-hill, York- 
shire. 

WiNEDAS. Windham, Sussex ; Wendling, Norfolk ; Wend- 
over, Buckinghamshire. 

Wbosnas. Bossendale, Lancashire. 

Wtcingas. Wjcinges-mearc,^ Canterbury; Wyke and 
Wycliffe, Yorkshire. 

Woingas. Wuhinga land,*' Hampshire ; Wing, Bucking- 
hamshire; Wing, Rutlandshire; Wingfield, Derby- 
shire; Wingfield, Wiltshire; Wingfield, Suffolk; 
Wingham, Kent. 

WuLFiNGAS or Wtlpingas. Wolfinges laew,"*® Wiltshire ; 
Wylfingaford.*® These were the family of Herebrand, 
Hildibrand, and Heathobrand. 

Ymbras. Imber, Wiltshire. 

Ytas. Itton, Monmouthshire; Ytinga ford,** and Yting 
stoc." 

Thus we find probable traces in this country of more than 
half the tribes or families whom the Traveller visited ; and 
occasionally we find, in the neighbourhood of places which 
bear their names, other traces of the chieftains whom he men- 
tions as their rulers, some of whom were his cotemporaries. 

" Becca ruled the Banings,"** 
and was visited by him.*^ At the foot of Breedon hill, on 
which is the deserted earthwork, now called Banbury camp, 
anciently Baeninges-burg,** is Beckford. Bengeworth, an- 

^ Cod. Diplom. 3. ^^ Ibid. 624. " Ibid. 460. 

*» Ibid. 1335. «> Ibid. 1257. *' Ibid. 1227. 

" L. 39. *' L. 231. 

^ *' Breodun, in cuius cacumine urbs est antique nomine Baeninges- 
burg.** Charter of Uhtred, king of the Hwiccas, a.d. 756. Cod. 
Diplom. 148. 
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ciently Benningewyrth, is about six miles distant from these ; 
in the same county again we have Beccanledh^^ near Honey- 
bourn, and Beckbridge near Broadwas; and in the neigh- 
bouring county of Oxford, we have another Banbury and 
Beckley; so that it will readily be admitted that Becca's 
principality was in this district 

He mentions the Creacs and the Fins twice, and each time 
in context : — 

" Casere ruled the Creacs, and Gaelic the Fins ; "*® 
and, 

" I was with the Creacs, and with the Fins, and with 
" Casere, who held sway of the joyous cities of Wiolan and 
" the Wilns, and the kingdom of the Walas."^' 

These princes therefore were neighbours. Casere is cer- 
tainly a Teutonic name, it was borne by the ancestor of the 
East- Anglian kings, and so probably by others besides this. 
I find, however, no trace of him, but of his subjects the Creacs, 
Wilns, and Walas, and of Wiolan I do ; at Craykemarsh, 
Staffordshire, Great and Little Wilne in Derbyshire, Wilne- 
cote in Warwickshire, Walton-on-Trent and another Walton, 
Willenhall, and perhaps Willington, in Staffordshire ; and of 
his neighbours, Caelic and the Fins, at Calke and Findern in 
Derbyshire. A district comprising part of the three counties 
of Stafford, Warwick, and Derby, would seem to have been 
the territory of these chieftains. 

Alewih, the lord of the Danes, has been already noticed. 

" Hnsef ruled the Hocings."'® 

This is a different person from Healfdene's vassal, who fell 
at Finnesham, and who was not a Hoeing, but the adversary 
of Fin, Hoce's son-in-law. About fourteen miles to the 
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Cod. Diplom. 570. ** L. 41, ^2. *^ L. 153-158. " L. 59. 
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north of Hocing-m»d'* (" the field of Hoce") in Hampshire, was 
Hnaefleah^ in Berkshire, and in the same district of Hamp- 
shire, Hnaefes scylf ®^ near Crondall. The Hocings appear to 
have been amongst the families who emigrated to Gaul in the 
reign of Theodric, and Nebi and Huocingus are mentioned 
amongst the ancestors of one of the wives of Charlemagne. 

'' Helm ruled the Wulfings.''^ 

The charter which supplies Wolfinges laew, gives us also 
Helmestreow in its neighbourhood. 

« Wald ruled the Woings."^ 

Waltham in Hampshire, and TJpwaltham in Sussex, are in 
the neighbourhood of " Wuhinga landaes hym ; " in Kent we 
have a Waltham not far from Wingham; and in Essex, 
Wingford bridge connects the parishes of Great and Little 
Waltham. 

'' Holen ruled the Wrosns."" 

Helen's name occurs at Hollin in Kossendale, and HoUins- 
head to the west of it, and at HoUins on the borders of York- 
ehire, Lancashire, and Derbyshire. 

** Hringweald was called king of the Herefaras."^ 

Four charters mention Hringwoldes beorg.^ It was near 
Otterford, on the borders of Somersetshire and Devonshire, 
and in the latter county we have Harberton near Totness. 
Hringweald's name occurs also at Eingwold in Kent, perhaps 
atRingwood in Hampshire, and at Hringwoldes tre6w^near 
Burcombe in Wiltshire, so that perhaps he was one of Henc- 
gest's allies. 

» Cod. Diplom. 1091. *» Ibid. 430. «» Ibid. 595. 

"' L. 60. « L. 61. •^ L. 68. 

•* L. 69, 70. « Cod. Diplom. 1051, 1052, 1117, 1140. 
^ Ibid. 1115. 
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" Mearchealf ruled the Handings."^ 

There are two parishes named Marcle, a possible abbrevia- 
tion of Mearchealf, about twelve miles from one of the Hunt- 
ingtons, in Herefordshire. 

" Thyle ruled the Rondings.'"^ 

There are three Tilburys, two to the souths and one to the 
north, of the district in Essex, in which we have noticed the 
Kodings. 

"BilUng ruled the Wsems.""" 

I have noticed this chieftain, as probably one of Hencgest's 
associates. 

" Sceafthere ruled the Ymbras."'^ 

The name of Shaftesbury, about eighteen miles from Imber, 
may be an abbreviation of Sceaftheresbyrig. 

" Sceafa ruled the Longbeards."^* 

He also has been noticed, as probably a follower of Henc- 
gest. 

" Hagena ruled the Holm-kingdoms.'"^ 

This name occurs in Lincolnshire, at Hagnaby near Alford, 
and Hagnaby near Spilsby, both on the borders of the fen- 
country, which may well have been called Holm-rice ; Hain- 
ton near Wragby, in the same county, may also have been 
named from him. 

"Meaca ruled the Myrgings."^"* 

We find the name of this prince at Mackley, close to Mar- 
chington, in Staffordshire, at Mackworth, near Markeaton, in 
Derbyshire, and again at Maxtoke in Warwickshire. ThiB 
Myrgings are probably the same as the Myrcas,'* who gave 

«« L. 48. ® L. 50. ""^ L. 52. ^' L. 66. 

^^ L. 67. " L. 43. '* L. 47. 

^^ So the Gothic royal race are called Amalas and Amalingas, and 
Hrothgar's subjects Denas and Deningas. 
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name to the kingdom of Mercia. Under the patronymic 
form of their name they have left few traces^ but Mearcy nogs- 
eol^ abbreviated to Markshall, suggests that a similar 
abbreviation may have taken place in other names. The 
Traveller dlstingaishes the Myrgings firom the With-Myrg- 
ings. He was himself of a noble family among the former^ 
and he says that he visited the latter/' and includes them 
among the subjects of Ofia.^ His feudal lord was Eadgils^ 
whose name we find at Etchells in Cheshire ; and if this 
prince were the same as Eadgils, who is mentioned in Beowulf^ 
and who certainly was living at the same time^ the presence 
of the Myrgings in Yorkshire would be accounted for. 

In most of these instances, there can be little doubt^ that 
the identity of the princes whom the Traveller mentions^ is 
established, by the occurrence of their names in the same dis- 
tricts as those of the tribes, whom he represents as subject to 
them. His notices of them are, therefore, equally with those 
of Hrothgar and of Offa, already referred to, allusions to 
traditions current in England, for two only of them were 
visited by him ; the rest probably lived before his time, and 
some of them as early as the days of Hencgest. Besides 
these, Whalley in Northumberland, Whalley in Lancashire, 
and Whaley in Cheshire, bear the name of 

" Hwala once the best,"'® 

and Sigeres dc,'® on the Ouse in Yorkshire, that of Sige- 
here, of whom he says: — 

" Sigehere longest ruled the Sea-Danes."®** 

Many of the princes, too, whom he visited, may be shown 



^« L. 238. '' L. 86. ^* L. 29, 30. 

^' Cod. Diplom. 480. " L. 57, 58. 
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to have reigned in England. Thus Beadeca/' whose name 
we have found in Hampshire, Bedfordshire, and Derbyshire, 
the sixth descendant of Woden in the line of the East Saxons, 
might very well have survived until his days. As he was 
with the Englas,®* Incgentheow/' whom he visited, was 
perhaps the son of Offa, whom the Cambrian genealogist calls 
Ongen, the Saxon Chronicle Angeltheow, and Florence, 
(apparently confounding him with a person who is named in 
the Bernician genealogy), Angengeat. Secca's®^ name occurs 
at Seccandtin, now Seckington, in Warwickshire; Sifeca's®' 
at Seofecandene,®^ near Burford, in Oxfordshire, (called 
Sewkedene in a document of a.d. 1300, which also mentions 
Sewkeford near it), at Seofecan wyrth,®' now Seacourt, also 
in Oxfordshire, and at Seovechesham, now Abingdon, in 
Berkshire; Seafola's®® probably at Sible Hedingham, and 
Sibleys, not far from it, in Essex; Hlithe's®* at Lidbury 
camp on Salisbury plain, and at Liddington, in the same 
county, where there is a large fortress ; Gislhere's ^ at Gisl- 
hereswyrth,®^ now Isleworth, in Middlesex ; Hungar's^ at 
Hungarton in Leicestershire, and Hungerford in Berkshire ; 
Kaedhere's*^ at Rattery in Devonshire ; Elsa's ^ at Elsenham 
in Essex. 

He gives us a particular notice of one of the princes who 
entertained him : — 

I was also in Eatule with -^Ifwine, the son of Eadwine, 
who had, in my opinion, of mankind the lightest hand to 






«' L. 235. •» L. 123. •« L. 234. 

«*L.231. "L.233. " Cod.Diplom.570. 

" Cod. Diplom. 1216. •* L. 232. * L. 234. 

^ L. 248. " Cod. Diplom. 38. ^ L. 236. 

«« L. 247. »* L. 235. 
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" win praise^ the most generous heart in the distribution of 
" rings, bright circlets."^* 

Eatule, I believe, is Yateley in Hampshire, in which dis- 
trict a prince named -^Ifwine appears to have lived, whose 
territory extended about sixteen miles to the west, since 
-^Ifwines mearc ^ was in the neighbourhood of Hannington. 
Idstone, near Ashbury in the adjoining county of Berkshire, 
was anciently Edwinestone.^'^ 

Thus it is certain that the Traveller was in England, and 
probable that a very large proportion, of those whose names 
he enumerates, were settled in the districts, which now form 
the counties of Cheshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Wilt- 
shire, Hampshire, and Berkshire. England, then, being 
ascertained to have been the scene of great part of his 
wanderings, and the period being indicated by his notice 
of Theodric, we are in a position to identify more of the 
personages whose names occur in his highly interesting nar- 
rative. 

He says he was with Eadwine.^ He, therefore, visited 
him in the course of his journey, and, as it would appear, 
conducted his daughter Ealhhild to the court of Eormanric, 
whose dominions were eastward of Ongle, the kingdom of 
Offa, (which, as we have seen, comprised Gloucestershire at 
this time). This Eadwine, whether the same person as the 
father of -ffilfwine or not, (though it is more probable that he 
was not, since ^Ifwine seems to have been an independent 
prince), may have been the chieftain, whose name is borne by 



•* L. 141-150. ^ Cod. Diplom. 939. 

^ Domesday. ^ l, 235. 
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two parishes, the Edwins in Herefordshire. If so, his terri- 
tory would actually come within the compass of the Tra- 
veller's journey, since he was with the Hundings, traces of 
whom, with their prince Mearchealf, we have found in this 
county. 

He thus describes his visit to Eormanric : — 
"I was with Eormanric. There all the time the king 
** of the Goths treated me well. He, the chieftain of his 
citizens, gave me a ring, whereon were marked six hundred 
sceats of beaten gold, in shilling-reckoning. That, when I 
came home, I gave to Eadgils, the prince of the Myrgings, 
my patron-lord, for a possession, for a recompense to my 
" beloved, because he gave me land, my patrimony. And 
then Ealhhild, the noble lady-queen, the daughter of Ead- 
wine, gave me another (ring). I lengthened her praise 
^^ through many lands, when I should say by song, where I 
** knew under^heaven the best gold-decked queen, dispensing 
''gifts; when I and Skilling raised the song, with clear 
'' voice, for our victor-lord> our voice resounded loud to* th^ 
" harp. Then many men, proud in spirit, they who knew 
*' well, spake in words, that they had never heard better song. 
'* Thence I traversed all the country of the Goths. I always 
^' sought the best of journeys; that was the household band of 
"Eormanric."^ 

This Eormanric, the cotemporary of Theodric the Franks 
can be no other than the father of the first Christian king of 
Kent, ^thelberht^ .^c-Octa died in a.]>. 491, and if 
twenty years are rightly assigned to the reign of Ossa, that 
of Eormanric would commence in A.D. 511, and he died pro- 

t 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ I - , ., ■ 

» L. 177-224. 
R 
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bably in a.d. 560. His domiDions were eastward of Offa's. 
He is called king of the Godis^ and rightly so ; for the gene- 
alo^es have shown us^ that the royal dynasties of the Angles^ 
Jutes, and Saxons, were of the same blood as those who ruled 
the Goths ; and they enable us to understand how Oslac, the 
father-in-law of JEi&2dd, was a Goth,^^ as descended from 
Stuf and Wihtgar, who were nephews of Cerdic king of the 
West Saxons, and whose followers, equally with the colonists 
of Kent, were Jutes; and what Belisarius meant, when he 
said, (as represented by Procopius), ^^ we permit the Goths 
*' to occupy Britain." ^'^ We even find in this country, in the 
name of Amalbum,^** a trace of that which was the noblest 
race amongst the Groths, the £unily to which all the Ostro- 
gothic kings belonged. This is, of course, the Eormanric, to 
whom one of Deer's stanzas refers. 

In connection with the Hreadas,and their princes Wulfhere 
and Wyrmhere, the Traveller mentions an ^tla, apparently 
the same person as he who is said, in the beginning of the 
poem, to have ruled the Huns : — 

" I sought Wulfhere and Wyrmhere full often. There war 
^^ ceased not, when the army of the Hraedas should defend with 
** hard swords, about the wood of the Wistlas, their old patri- 
« monial seat, from the folks of ^Ua.'' ^^ 

Like other chieftains of the time, engaged in the innumer- 
able wars of which Henry of Huntingdon speaks, Wulfhere 
and Wyrmhere appear to have moved from place to place. 
We find traces of their names, in connection with that of the 

100 (( Oslac Gothus erat natione, ortus enlin erat de Gotkis et Jutis, de 
" semine scilicet Stuf et Wihtgar." Asseb. 
i»i De Bello Gothico, ii. ><« q^ Diplom. 685. 

^^ L. 239-246. 
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Hraedas^ repeatedly in different districts. In Warwickshire 
the names of Wulf here and ^tla occur close together at 
Wolverheath, Wolvershill, and Attleborough, the former in- 
dicating perhaps no more than a temporary presence^ the 
latter a fixed residence. In Cambridgeshire, Kadfield hun- 
dred ; in Suffolk, Westley, Westleton, and Woolverstone ; 
and, north of these, in Norfolk, Wolverton and Wormegay ; 
present traces of the Hreadas, Wistlas, Wulf here and Wyrm- 
here. This may have been their proper country, and the 
scene of the war of which the Traveller speaks; for in 
Norfolk we have two places named after JEtla, Attlebridge 
and Attleborough, indicating perhaps that he settled there, 
after the expulsion of these people. In Buckinghamshire we 
have Wolverton, and Kadcliffe ; in Oxfordshire, Wolvercote, 
Radford, and Kadcote ; in Somersetshire, Wolverton, and 
Radstock ; in Herefordshire, Wolverlow, Wormelow, Worm- 
bridge, Wprmsley, and Kadlow. 

This -SJtla was the Traveller's cotemporary, and that he 
was, like his namesake, the historic Attila, a king of the 
Huns, is not impossible ; for we have Hundon in Suffolk, and 
Hunworth in Norfolk, in the same district as Attlebridge, 
and Attleborough ; and Huncote in Leicestershire, not far 
from the other Attleborough ; and, four miles from this Hun- 
cote, we have a trace of another Hunnish name, Froila, at 
Frowlesworth. The sequel will confirm this. 

The Traveller also speaks of having visited the Burgen- 
das: — 

^* And I was with the Burgends ; there I received a 
*^ ring, there Guthhere gave me a welcome present, in reward 
" of song ; that was no sluggish king." ^^ 

^^ L. 131-136. 
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Now the kings of the Burgundians proper, at this time, 
were Sigismund, a.d. 516 to 524, and Godemar, a.d. 524 to 
534, with whom their monarchy ceased.^*** They had no king 
whose name will answer to Guthhere, but Gundahari, who 
established their kingdom in Gaul, and was slain A. D. 436 ; 
and as Gundebald, promulgating his laws, in a. i>. 502, makes 
mention of " our ancestors of royal memory, Gibica, Godo- 
^'mar, Gislahari, and Gundahari:" — ^it is evident that the 
three former must have preceded Gundahari, his grandfather, 
in the ancient seats of their nation. The first, Gibica, has 
been identified with the individual of whom the Traveller 
speaks,^®* as having ruled the Burgends; but there was a 
Gifica once in England, who gave his name to Gifican cumb,^®' 
near Tisbury in Wiltshire. Indeed I am satisfied that a de- 
tachment of this nation effected settlements in this island ;-^ 
perhaps immediately after that great revolution, which seated 
Gundebald on the throne, and in which Arthur appears to 

'^ The succession of the Burgundian kings was as follows : — 
i.D. 407, Gundahari passed the Rhine. 

413, was elected King by the whole nation. Slain bj 

the Huns in 
436, Gundevech, his son, succeeding. He was followed by, 
473, Ghilperic, his son, whose brothers Gundebald, Godemar, and 

Godegisl had principalities under him. 
490, Gundebald slew his three brothers, and the sons of Ghilperic. In 
516, Sigismund, bis son, succeeded him. In 

523, he was defeated by the Franks, and in 

524, was slain by them, with his sons Gislahari and 
Gundebald. Godemar, his brother, reigned after him ten 

years. In 
534, he was put to flight by the Franks, and it never was 

known what became of him. Did he find an 
asylum in England, and give name to Godmersham 
in Kent ? 
•°« L. 40. '^ Cod. Diplom. 641. 
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have taken part. Of this band of refugees, or allies of Modred, 
Gifica may have been the leader ; his relation to Guthhere and 
Gislhere will shortly appear. 

The opportune discovery, and publication, by Mr. George 
Stephens of Copenhagen, of two leaves of an Anglo-Saxon 
saga, has supplied most important illustrations of this part of 
my subject. The first leaf contains the following passage : — 



— " hyrde hyne georne. 
" Huru Welandes wore 
'* negeswiceth monna senigum, 
** thira the Mimming can 
*' he4rne gehealdan. 
** Oft set hilde gedreis, 
" svrit'fkg and sweord-wiindf 

'^ sec sefler othrum. 

" ^tlan ord-wyga, 

'* ne last thin ellen nil gyt 

" gedredsan to dsege, 

" dryhtscipe (feallan). 

*' Ac is se dag cumen, 

'^ thset thu scealt dninga other- 

" twega 
" lif for-leosan, 
'* oththe lange 
** d6m &gan mid eldum, 
** ^Ifheres sunu. 
** Nalles ic the, wine mfn, 
** wordum cfthe th/, 
" ic th^ ges&we, 
" set th&m sweord-plegan, 
** thurh edwitscype, 
** aeniges monnes 
" wig for-biSgan, 
** oththe on weal fl^n 
** lice beorgan ; 
*' theah the l&thra fela 
" thinne byrn-homon 
*^ billum he^wun. 



— " heard him gladly. 
" At least Weland's work 
** fails not any man, 
'* who can Mimming 
** shining hold. 
" Oft in battle feU, 
*' blood-stained and sword- 

" wounded, 
" one warrior after another. 
** ^tla*s van- warrior I 
" let not thy courage now yet 
" fail to-day, 
" thy lordship fall. 
" For the day is come, 
** that thou shalt wholly either 

" lose thy life, 

" or long 

** have power among men, 

" -Elfhere's son I 

" Never, I to thee, my friend, 

" say it in words, 

** saw I thee, 

" at the sword-play, 

** through cowardice, 

** of any man 

^ the combat decline, 

** or flee to fortress 

** thy body to defend ; 

** although many foes 

" thy mail-shirt 

** hewed with bills. 
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"^ Ac ihu sjmle furthor 

^ feohtan sdhtest, 

^ nuel ofer mearce ; 

^ th4 ic the, metodf on-dred, 

thaet ihu to fjrenlice 

feohtan sohtest, 

at th4m aet-stealle, 
^ othres rnonnes 
" wig-nedenne. 
"* Weortha the selfne 
** godom daedum, 
** thenden thin god recce. 
^ Ne mum thd for ihi mece, 
^' the wearth m4thma cyst, 
^ gifede to edce unc. 
" Thf thu Guthhere 
** scealt beot for b%an, 
*' thses the he this beaduwe 
'* ongan, mid unr^hte, 
*' xrest s^an. 
•* Forsoc he tb4m swurde, 
*' and th4m sync-fatum, 
*' be4ga msenigo ; 
'* nil sceal, bedga-leis, 
^* hworfan from thisse hilde 
*' hl4fiird, secan 
*^ ealdne ethel, 
'* oththe her aer swefan. 
"Gifhethd"— 
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" But thou ever further 

soughtest to fight, 

mark over border ;^* 
** when I feared for thee, prince, 
'^ that thou too fiercely 
^ soughtest to fight, 
" at the battle-field,^* 
*^ another man*8 
** war-counsellors. 
** Honour thyself 
" with good deeds, 
^ whilst thy good lasts. 
" Mourn not thou for the sword, 
^ which was choicest of treasures, 
** given us for aid. 
" For thou to Guthhere 
^ shalt his threat repel, 
'* for that he these quarrels 
** began, with injustice, 
*' first to seek. 
'* He forsook the sword, 
'* and the treasure-chests, 
" many rings ; 
'* now shall, ring-less, 
" turn from this fight 
*' the lord, to seek 
*' his old patrimony, 
" or here first sleep. 
" If he then"— 



The second leaf contains the following^ belonging to the 



'* This seems to be a proverbial expression, — " the landmark removed 
" beyond the boundary," — applied to Waldhere's aggressive conflicts. 

^^ Mr. Thorpe, Codex Exoniensis, translates at'SteaUe "refection- 
*' place ;" but the context, speaking of S. Guthlac*s warfare with the 
powers of darkness, shows that it means rather the standard, or the spot 
where the standard was planted for battle : — 

'* him to set-stealle ** for his standard 

" serest arserde " first reared 

" Cristes r6de." " Christ's rood." 
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sequel of the story, but not Immediately connected with the 
above : — 



•" (beado-me)ce basteran, 

*' buton thim dnum, 

'* tha ic e&c hafa on 8t4n-fate 

" stille gehided. 

" Ic w&t thaet ic thohte, 

" Theodric Widian 

" selfum on-st(5don, 

" and eke sine micel 

" mithma mid thi mece, 

'' monig othres mid him 

" golde gegirwan. 

'* lu le&n gen&m, 

** thses the hine of nearwum 

** Nithhades mseg, 

" Welandes beam, 

" Widia ut-for-let ; 

** thurh fifela gefeald 

** forth onette. 

" Waldere mathelode, 

" wiga ellen-rof 

*' hsBfde him on handa 

" Hilde frore, 

" giith-billa gripe, 

" gyddode wordum. 

" Hwaet, thti hdru wendest, 

" wine Burgenda, 

'* thset me Hagenan hand 

** hilde gefremede, 

" and getwaemde fethe 

" Wigges feta."o 

«» Gyf thu djrre, set thus"^ 

" heatho, 
** werigan h4re byrnan, 



-" battlesword better, 
** save that one, 
" which I eke in the stone-chest 

" have 
" stilly hidden. 
*' I knew that I thought, 
" Theodric with Widia 
" himself stood forward, 
*' and eke much treasure 
" of ornaments with the sword, 
*^ many another with them 
" to grace with gold. 
" Of old he received reward 
" because that him out of prison 
^* Nithhad's kinsman, 
" Weland's son, 
" Widia delivered ; 
*' through the monster's territory 
** forth proceeded. 
" Waldere spak^e, 
" (the mighty warrior 
^ had in his hand 
** Hild's icicle, 
" the gripe of war-bills), 
" spake in words. 
*^ Lo ! thou at least thoughlest, 
" friend of the Burgends, 
** that me the hasid of Hagena 
*^ finished in conflict, 
^ and divided the path 
" of Wig's feet. 
" If thou dare, in such combat, 

** wear thy white byrnie. 



"° Mr. Stephens suggests that feta is an archaic form of the dative 
singular. I regard it as the genitive plural, £orf6ta, 
"* Mr. Stephens reads lliurs heatho^ " Thor's conflict." 
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** standath me her on eaxelom 


** here rests oo m j shoulder 


"^Ifheresli^ 


** iTnfhere*s legacy^ 


^ g6d and geap neb. 


^ good and cnnre-pointed. 


^ golde geweorthod. 


^ adorned with gold. 


^ eallefl onscende, 


** altogether mishent, 


^ aethelinges re4f, 


** the spoil of the stheling. 


*^ (halwend) to habbanne 


** wholescMne to hare, 


** thonne h4d wereth 


** when the hood defendeth 


^ feorh-hord fe6ndam. 


** the life-hoard from foes. 


*' He bfth f&h with me, 


** He shares feud with me 


** thonne unnuegas 


^ when strangers 


'* eft onginnath. 


** again begin. 


** mecnm gemetath, 


** meet me with swords. 


** 8w4 ge me djdon. 


•* as je did me. 


^ Theah nueg sige s/Uan^ 


** Yet maj yictory gire. 


*' se the sjmle b^h 


*' He who is always 


** recon and rsed-fest 


** just and constant 


" r^hta gehwilces. 


** of each one's rights. 


'' Se the him to th&m Hilgan 


^ He who himself to the Holj 


*' helpe gelifeth, 


** trusteth for help, 


** to Gode gi<k;e, 


'' to God for aid. 


** he thaer gearo findeth. 


*' he there readily findeth it. 


** Gif th£ earnunga 


^ If then of retribution 


** ser gethenceth. 


'* one think beforehand, 


" thonne mtoten*** whwce 


** then might we proud ones 


*' welan britnian, 


" enjoy our wealth, 


^ sehtnm wealdan. 


^ rule our possessions. 


" Th«t is"— 


" That is"— 



These precious fragments, with the Traveller's notices of 
Guthhere, Gislhere, ^tla, and Eormanric, as his cotempo- 
raries, lead us to the most interesting part of our inquiry, the 
relation of these poems to the grand cycle of Teutonic ro- 
mance. These fragments evidently belong to an Anglo-Saxon 
version of the story, which Gerald of Fleury paraphrased in 
Latin hexameters, in the tenth century, — a version which 
represented the original more faithfully and in a purer form 



^** Sic for moton. 
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than the said paraphrase does. To be assured that it was 
more faithful, we need but advert to the circumstance, that, 
in these fragments, Guthhere is represented as a Burgundian 
prince, ^^ friend of the Burgends," which he really was, and, 
in the Latin poem, he is uniformly represented as a king of 
the Franks. Similar licence, doubtless, has been taken by 
the poet, when he assigns to Herric the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, and to Alfer that of Aquitaine ; yet he may, perhaps, 
have given us the substance of the story correctly, and his 
poem enables us to understand, to a certain extent, these 
precious relics of the Anglo-Saxon saga. 

He tells us, that Attila invaded the territory of the Franks, 
and received from king Gibic, as a hostage, a young noble 
called Hagen, because Gibic's son Gunther was too young to 
be taken from his mother ; that then he proceeded against 
Burgundy and Aquitaine, and received, as hostages, from 
Herric and Alfer, the sovereigns respectively of those terri- 
tories, Hildigund the daughter of the former, and Walther 
the son of the latter. Hagen and Walther were educated at 
the court of Attila, and treated in every respect as his sons, 
and Hildigund, in like manner, was treated as a daughter by 
Attila's queen, Ospim. In process of time, Hagen, having 
heard of the death of Gibic and the accession of Gunther, 
regarded himself as released from his engagements, and fled 
to his own country. Attila, fearing lest Walther should fol- 
low Hagen's example, offered him a wife and land; but 
Walther declined his offers, being secretly attached to Hil- 
digund, who had been betrothed to him by her father, with 
his own father's consent, before they left their homes. He 
distinguished himself as the leader of Attila's army. One 
day, returning victorious from battle, he found Hildigund in 

s 
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the palace slone, embraced the opportunity of declaring his 
love, and made arrangements with her for their flight. They 
effected their escape accordingly, after having entertained 
Attila and his nobles at\i feast, and made them drunk; and 
reached in safety the frontiers of Gunther's kingdom. There 
Walther was treacherously attacked by Gunther and Hagen^ 
with their warriors, but he defeated them, pursued his way 
to his own country, and married Hildigund. 

In Biterolf, Walther and Hildigund are said to have been 
present at a feast given by Gunther to Budiger, the ambas- 
sador of Attila ; and in the Wilkina saga, Walther, as the 
leader of the forces of Hermanaric, is the ally of Gunther in 
a war with Attila, and perishes in single combat, together 
with Dietlieb, his adversary. 

Our fragments belong to that part of Waldere's saga, which 
spoke of the unprovoked attack made upon him by Guthhere 
and Hagena. In the first, Hildigund is the speaker, address- 
ing the son of -ZElf here as " -^tla's van-warrior," (which he 
had recently been), reminding him of his valiant deeds, and 
assuring him of success, because Guthhere's attack was un- 
just. In the second, Guthhere and Waldhere are holding 
parley, prelusive to a combat, and the latter alludes to Ha- 
gena's attack upon him. As far, therefore, as they extend^ 
these fragments are in accordance with the poem, except in 
the single instance which has been already referred to, and 
in this their superior accuracy is indisputable ; but they con- 
tain also allusions to circumstances, on which the later sagas 
throw no light. 

The theory that all these sagas are founded on Anglo- 
Saxon traditions, and that Eormanric and JEtla reigned in 
England, will be found to receive striking confirmation, from 
the names of places in the territories, which respectively 
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owned their sway, and which, as indicated by these names, 
appear to be situated, relatively to each other, exactly as the 
sagas would lead us to infer that they were. 

Discarding from the story of Eormanric, the circumstances 
which Jordanis relates of the great Hermanaric, and which 
there is no reason to believe are not correctly ascribed to 
him, we gather from the sagas the following outline of his 
history. 

An extensive territory owned his sway, and many kings 
were subject to his authority. This accords with what Deor 
sings of him, and with Boece's statements, that he attacked 
the British king Constantine with a fleet, and that he made 
a league, which he faithfully kept, with the Picts and Scots ; 
both which indicate that his dominions were not confined to 
Kent. We shall be able to form some idea of the extent of 
his kingdom, after we have noticed his connections, and the 
traces of their names which remain. Boece's notices of him 
are favourable to his character, and so also is the Traveller's ; 
but the author of the poem of which the Traveller's Tale 
forms part, the author of Beowulf, Deor, and all the sagas, 
speak of him as a cruel tyrant. For the little that we know 
of him we are mainly indebted to the compositions of scalds, 
who were in the interests of his enemies. 

The intrigues of Sifeca, a prince high in his confidence, 
and the influence which he exercised over Eormanric, are 
represented as having been the cause of his crimes, and of 
the hatred with which his memory was regarded. The Wil- 
kina saga tells us that Eormanric had dishonoured Sifeca's 
wife during his absence, and that Sifeca, learning what had 
occurred, on his return, resolved on the destruction of Eor- 
manric's race. At his suggestion, Eormanric undertook an 
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expedition, for the purpose of exacting tribute from Oseric, 
king of the Russen ; whilst they were away, he sent a message 
to a relative of his own, to put to death the king's son, Fre- 
otheric ; and afterwards led Eormanric to believe that the 
murder had been contrived by Oseric. Other accounts say 
that Eormanric himself willed the murder ; but it is easy to 
understand how the act of his favourite might be imputed 
to him, and the circumstantial narrative of this saga may 
possibly contain the truth. 

The Herelings, Emerca and Fridla, sons of Theodhere, the 
brother of Eormanric, were the next victims of Sifeca's re- 
venge. He found means to exasperate their uncle against 
them, and to instigate him to order them to be hanged. 

He now began to sow enmity between Theodric, son of 
Theodmaer, another of Eormanric's brothers. As the lay of 
Hildebrand imputes Theodric's misfortunes to Ohthere's jea- 
lousy, whilst these accounts implicate Sifeca only, they may 
be reconciled by the supposition, that Ohthere was Sifeca's 
instrument. Theodric however escaped, fled eastward into 
the land of the Huns, where ^tla received him kindly, and 
gave to him in marriage Herrad the niece of his queen Herche. 
Hildibrand accompanied him in his flight, leaving his bride 
and an infant son, afterwards called Heathobrand. 

Theodric was early distinguished for his valour ; he is said 
to have slain a giant, named Grim, and his wife, Hild ; but 
in an encounter with another giant, named Sigenoth, the 
brother of Hild, he was not so fortunate ; he was overpowered 
and cast into a dungeon, from which he was eventually de- 
livered by Hildibrand. This seems to be the affair which is 
alluded to in the fragment of Waldhere's saga, where the de- 
liverance is ascribed to Widia; if so, this is of course, as 
being earlier, more trustworthy. 
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Hildibrand was the son of Herebrand, and father of Heatho- 
brand^ and these are the Wylfings whom we have already 
had occasion to notice, and whose name we have found in 
Berkshire, at Wylfingaford. In Berkshire also, and in the 
neighbouring counties of Oxford, Wilts, Somerset, and Buck- 
ingham, we find traces of many others of the connections of 
Eormanric 

We have already noticed four places in Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire, which bear, or have borne, the name of Sifeca. 
Sevenhampton in Wiltshire, and Sevinestone,'^^ now Simp- 
son, in Buckinghamshire, may have been named after his son 
Seafona, (Sabene in the sagas), who is said on one occasion 
to have conducted the army of Eormanric against JEUa. 

The name of Fridla the Hereling, whom, with his brother 
Emerca, the Traveller visited,""* occurs at Frithelabyrig,"^ 
near Oxford, probably at Frilford not far distant, at Frideles- 
ham or Frilsham, in Berkshire, and Frithelstock in Devon- 
shire. Near Burford, in Oxfordshire, a stone pillar is men- 
tioned in the records of the boundaries of Wychwood Forest, 
which has but lately disappeared, named Frethelestone. 
Marcham, the parish in which Frilford is situate, may bear 
the name of Emerca his brother, and Ecgerdeshel"^ that of 
Echeard, who is said to have been their guardian. That of 
Ohthere, whom the Traveller does not mention, frequently 
occurs ; for instance, at Otterboume, Hampshire, and Ottery, 
Otterford, and Otterhampton, Somersetshire. At Didmarton, 
in Gloucestershire, we find the name of Theodmser, and at 
Ditteridge in Wiltshire, and at Totteridge, (anciently Tedric- 
esham"'^), that of his son Theodric. In the sagas, Theodric 
is usually called " of Bern," and this is generally Latinized 

"* Domesday. »'* L. 226, 227. *'* Cod. Diplom. 1216. 

"« Ibid. 556. *" Domesday. 
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** Verona," but in the " Genealogla Viperti comitis Groi- 
** censis " it is called " Verdun." This is nearer to the truth ; 
for I have no doubt but that it was Farringdon, the ancient 
name of which was Ferandun, as Henry of Huntingdon gives 
it. Deor, however, leads us to understand that his residence 
was Mseringaburg ; and we have one distinct trace of the 
Maerings in Berkshire, Maeringes thorn,"® and another, about 
which there can be very little doubt, Marridge hill, about 
thirteen miles south of Farringdon, (Maeringa having been 
changed into Marridge, as Wanating into Wantage, and 
Toning, the name of a river in Devonshire, into Torridge). 
Within a mile of the latter is Membury, and this name may 
easily be believed to be a corruption of Maeringaburg. 

Near Frilsham, in Berkshire, there is a cu-cular fortress 
called Grimsbury; and six miles distant from it is Ilsley, 
(Hildledh or Hildesleia in old charters). Near Burford in 
Oxfordshire, is Signet, and near Long Wittenham in Berk- 
shire, Sinodun hill, another ancient fortress. In these we 
have the names of Theodric's antagonists. Grim, Hild, and 
Sigenoth. 

SciUing, who is mentioned by the TraveUer,"^ in terms 
which seem to indicate that he was Eormanric's 8c6p, has 
given name to Scillinges br6c^*® near Long Wittenham. 

Alverston, near Brading, in Wight, Alverstoke, near 
Gosport, in Hampshire, and JElfheres stapoP*^ in Hamp- 
shire or Berkshire, bear the name of JElfhere ; and Wealderes 
weg,^** probably in Hampshire, and Walderes wil,^^ in 
Wiltshire, that of his son Waldhere. 

Herric who is mentioned in the Latin romance of Wald- 

"« Cod. Diplom. 1151. "» L. 207. '^ Chron. Abingdon, i. 135. 
"* Cod. Diplom. 592. *" Ibid. 774. '»» Ibid. 355. 
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here, is probably the Heathoric whom the Traveller visited/'^'* 
It would appear that his territory was in the neighbourhood 
of ^Ifhere's, and at Hatherley, and Hatherop, in Glou- 
cestershire, (the latter near the borders of Oxfordshire and 
Wiltshire), and at Hatherden, in Hampshire, we have traces 
of his name. 

Gifica's we have already found in Wiltshire. 

Ludeger of Saxony, and Liudegart of Denmark, are repre- 
sented in the Niebelungen lied as making war upon the Bur- 
gundians. Other sagas also mention them, but with some 
differences. In Biterolf they appear as Saxons, (except in one 
passage, where Ludeger is called king of Denmark), and allies 
of Gunter. In the Babenschlacht, Liudegart is king of the 
Saxons, and Ludeger of the Misnians ; and they are allies of 
Eormanric. In Dietrich's Flucht they are subjects, first of 
JEtla, then of Eormanric. Now we find these names very 
near together in Wiltshire, a^t Ludgershall and Liddiard, and 
we have besides another Ludgershall in Buckinghamshire, 
on the borders of Oxfordshire, and Ludegarstun,^^ in Glou- 
cestershire, another Liddiard in Somersetshire, and Lid- 
geardes beorg,^*® in Berkshire, on the borders of Hampshire. 

Two of the heroes of the sagas are honoured by the Tra- 
veller with a particular notice. At the conclusion of his 
story he says : — 

(I sought) Wudga and Hama. That was not the worst 

of leagues, though I should always name them last. Full 

oft the yelling spear flew, whining, from that band, on the 
" fierce nation, when the gold-decked chiefs, Wudga and 
" Hama, would avenge their men and women." ^^ 

Wudga is the Widia of the second fragment of Waldhere's 






**^ Cod. Diplom. 233. *«« Ibid. 654. »*» Ibid. 1 159. '"^ L. 250-262. 
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lay. He was the son of Weland, by Beadohild; received 
from his father, amongst other knightly gear, the celebrated 
sword Miming ; and, thus equipped, challenged Theodric to 
fight, and would have killed him but for the intervention of 
Hildebrand. Eventually, however, after a successful career, 
he fell by Theodric's hand. 

Hama also left his home, to seek his fortune as a warrior, 
and fought a duel with Theodric. Constantly associated in 
all his warlike enterprises with Wudga, he plays a conspicuous 
part in the sagas of Eormanric and Theodric. Beckhild, a 
sister of Brunhild, is named as his wife. Enmity arising be- 
tween him and SIfeca, he left the court of Eormanric, lived 
a long time in solitude, and then entered a monastery. He 
quitted it, however, on Theodric's return to his paternal 
dominions, and resumed his warlike career. 

Of these latter circumstances the author of Beowulf has 
something to tell us. Speaking of a collar, which Wealhtheow 
gave to Beowulf, he says : — 

*^ I heard of no better in the hoard-treasures of heroes 
" under heaven, since Hama bore away to Herebyrhte-byrig 
" the collar of the Brosings, the jewel and Its casket. He fell 
** into the treacherous enmity of Eormanric, chose the aetemal 

ft 

« counsel." ^^ 

" Choosing the setemal counsel" seems to be well explained 
by the statement, that he lived in solitude for a time, and then 
entered a monastery, circumstances not at all improbable, 
since Boece says that Eormanric allowed Christianity to be 
preached amongst his subjects, though not himself a Christian. 
The enmity, which is described in the Sagas to Sifeca, and in 
Beowulf to Eormanric, was probably instigated by Sifeca, 
like the rest of the crimes which are imputed to Eormanric. 

'« F. 156. 
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Of Widia there Is one clear trace in Dorsetshire, on the 
borders of Hampshire, at Wychbury, anciently Widian- 
byrig;^^ and Havant in the same county, anciently Haman- 
funt,'*® as well as Southampton, ^^ Portus Hamonis," are 
named after Hama. In this county too, and in Berkshire, 
and Gloucestershire, we have traces of Hama's wife, Beck- 
hild. Behhilde sloh*^^ was In Hampshire; Bashllde stoc^^* 
probably In Berkshire ; BeaghlldsB byrigels,^^ now Beckett, 
near Ashbury, In Berkshire, marked her tomb ; and Bechllde 
treu^^ was probably in Gloucestershire. 

I think there can be little doubt that the seat of Eorman- 
rlc's kingdom was on the borders of Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Wiltshire, and probably at Oxford ; that 
his dominions extended considerably to the west of Kent, and 
might comprise Berkshire, Oifordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and parts of Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Hampshire. They 
were, therefore, as the Traveller says, " east of Ongle," the 
kingdom of OfFa ; and Eormanric might well, with so exten- 
sive a territory, come into collision, as Boece informs us, with 
Constantine, king of the Britons. Our history and these 
sag^ are by no means discordant; on the contrary, their 
statement, that he put all his sons to death. Is perfectly con- 
sistent with the historical fact, that his successor was JEthel- 
berht, a son begotten In his old age, and only eight years old 
when he came to the throne. In a.d. 560.^^ The natural re- 



»» Cod. Diplom. 633. '^ lb. 624. *»' lb. 1054. 

*32 lb. 592. '«* lb. 1145. *^ lb. 387. 

*^ Possibly tbe difference of five years, in the dates which the Saxon 
Chronicle and Bseda give for the accession of ^thelberht, may be thus 
explained; a.d. 560 is the date of Eormanric*s death, a.d. 565 is the 
year in which ^thelberht was allowed to take the kingdom, for which 
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suit of a minority in such times would be, that JEthelberht 
would succeed to a greatly diminished territory. During the 
greater part of Eormanric's reign, and whilst he was at the 
height of his power, the West Saxons appear to have made 
no advances. The unchronicled reign of Creoda occupied a 
great part of this period, and his dominion, as well as that of 
Cyneric, was probably very limited. From the conquest of 
Wight, at any rate, in a.d. 510, we hear nothing of their 
wars for forty years. In a.d. 551, and 555, towards the 
close of Eormanric's reign, they come under our notice again, 
engaged in repelling the advances of the Britons in Wiltshire ; 
and the narratives of Cutha's and Ceawlin's campaigns, in 
A.D. 571 and 577, show that the Britons were then in 
possession of Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucester- 
shire. The Britons on the one hand, and the West Saxons 
on the other, may have availed themselves of this minority to 
encroach on Eormanric's territory, and JEthelberht's invasion 
of Wessex in A. D. 568, at the age of sixteen, may have been 
merely an eflfort on his part for the recovery of his hereditary 
rights. 

Let us now turn to ^tla, and his connections. Oseric, 
son of Hertnit, is said to have been a king of the Kussen in 
the North. He sent an embassy to Melias, king of the 
Huns, requesting the hand of his daughter, Oda, in marriage. 
Melias put the messenger in prison, whereupon Oseric made 
an expedition into the land of the Huns, and succeeded in 
carrying her off. JEtla is said to have abandoned his paternal 
dominions, and conquered Hunenland. He sought in mar- 



his age disqualified him when his father died ; a parallel to the case of 
Hygelac and Heardred. 
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riage Herche, the daughter of Oseric ; was refused^ but suc- 
ceeded in obtaining her by a stratagem of the Markgrave 
Rudiger. Thenceforward he was the enemy of Oseric; 
and later^ accompanied by Theodric^ who assisted him in all 
his wars, he invaded the territory of Waldemar, Oseric's 
brother, defeated him with great slaughter, and conquered 
Kussland. 

Oseric has been already noticed as a tributary of Eormanric. 
His subjects were probably the Wrosnas of whom the Tra- 
veller speaks ; we have found them in Lancashire, and there 
also we find the name of Waldemar, his brother, at Walmersley 
near Bury, and Walmersley near Bolton. Melias is very 
probably Maegla, or Melwas, who came to Britain with his 
father Port, reigned in Somersetshire, and on one occasion 
was opposed to Arthur. It is not said of what race he was ; 
but the earlier Melga, or Melwas, appears to have been a 
king of the Huns, so that this was probably a Hunnish 
name ; and in the district where he and his father landed, we 
find a single trace of another, Froila, at Froyle. The sagas 
speaks of a change of territory on the part of ^tla, and as 
we have noticed his name, as well as that of his enemy, 
Wulfhere, in Warwickshire, and in Norfolk, perhaps Wulf- 
here attacked him in the former, and was afterwards attacked 
and defeated by him in the latter. The war, of which the 
Traveller was a witness, resulted in what the sagas call 
-Stla's conquest of Hunenland, and he was established there, 
in Norfolk, at the time of which the sagas speak. In War- 
wickshire and Leicestershire, as well as in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, we find traces of persons who are connected with his 
history. 

The name most worthy of remark, is that of Herche, who 
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is said, in many of the sagas, to have been -ffitla's queen. It 
is so similar to Kerka, which Priscus gives as the name of 
the historic Attila's queen, that it might be regarded as bor- 
rowed by the sagas from his history ; but the Latin romance 
of Waldhere calls her Ospirn, which corresponds in its initial 
element to that of her father Oseric,^^ and may represent her 
original name. Herche, then, may have been given to her 
after her n^arriage with ^tla, in memory of the queen of his 
earlier namesake ; and it is remarkable that two places in 
England should have borne her name, both in the district 
where JEtla reigned, Herkeham,'^'^ in Norfolk, and Herches- 
tede'^ in Suffolk. Three miles from Attleborough in War- 
wickshire, Oserry, now Erdsbury, may have been named 
after her father. In Gudrun's lied a Hunnish princess, 
Herborg, is mentioned ; we find her name at Harborough, 
anciently Hereburge byrig,^^ nine miles from Attleborough. 
Hageneford,^^ now Hainford, in Norfolk, Yelvertoft in North- 
amptonshire, on the borders of Warwickshire and Leicester- 
shire, Yelverton in Norfolk, and Walberswick in Suffolk, 
present traces of Hagen, Gelfrat, and Walber, who are men- 
tioned in the sagas in connection with JEtla. 

The Edda and the German sagas agree in saying, that 
-ffitla married the daughter of Gifica, king of the Burgun- 
dians, but in the former she is named Gudrun, in the latter 
Chriemhild. The authority of the Edda, as being earlier^ 
and likely to have preserved these traditions in a less cor- 
rupted form, is preferable; the sagas appear to have sub- 



'^ It is almost needless to remark that the Anglo-Saxons affected 
similarity of names in their families. 

'^ Domesday. '^ Cod. Diplom. 710, 1298. '^ lb. 1270. 
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stituted for the name of Gudrun, that of her mother Crimhild, 
the wife of Gifica. At the time of her marriage with ^tla, 
Theodric and Irminfrid king of Thuringia were at his court. 
After seven years, plotting revenge against Hagen, the mur- 
derer of her first husband, Sigefrid, she invited her brother 
Guthhere to visit her. He accepted the invitation, and went, 
accompanied by her other brothers Gemot and Gislhere, as 
well as by Hagen, Dankwart, and Volkart, and a numerous 
following ; for Hagen, who had been invited by name, and 
had reason to dread the vengeance of the queen, suspected 
treachery. The Niebelungen lied describes their journey, 
and its description is in perfect accordance with what we 
have supposed to be the relative positions of the territories of 
Guthhere and JEtla, and with the local nomenclature of the 
districts, through which the Burgundians must have passed, 
on their way to Attleborough. 

Soon after they had crossed the frontier of their own king- 
dom, on account of an outrage committed by Hagen, they 
were attacked by a party of Huns, conmianded by the bro- 
thers Gelfrat and Elsa, but repulsed them, and slew Gelfrat. 
They met with a kind reception in the territory of Rudiger, 
with whom they sojourned some time, and who gave to Gisl- 
here his daughter-in-law in marriage. Thence they pursued 
their journey to the court of JEtla. 

The district in which the Burgundian brothers Gunter, 
Gemot, and Gislhere resided, is indicated by the names of 
Gunnersbury and Isleworth in Middlesex. The prince with 
whom they sojourned on their way, is called. Rodolf, as well 
as Rodingeir, in the Wilkina saga ; the former probably his 
personal name, the latter one derived from that of his people, 
whose settlements we recognize in the Sodings, in Essex ; 
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and in the neighbourhood of one of these Bodings^ the pa- 
rishes of Garnet^ Great and Little, bear the name of one of 
the Burgundian princes. Thus we have a clear indication 
of the route they took, the old Suffolk way, through Essex ; 
and in this county, the name of Elsa, who was visited by the 
Traveller,*""* occurs at Elsenham. Thus the kingdom of ^tla 
appears to be as distinctly localized as that of Eormanric^ 
and consistently with the statement in the Lay of Hilda- 
brand, that Theodric fled eastward from his own home to the 
court of -SItla. 

To account for the presence of Irminfrid of Thuringia at 
the court of JEtla, we must turn to his history. He was 
married to Amalaberga, the niece of Theoderic king of the 
Ostrogoths, and at her instigation made war upon his brother 
Baderic, assisted by the forces of Theoderic king of the 
Franks, whose alliance he had secured, by a promise of half 
Baderic's territory. Baderic was defeated and slain, but Ir- 
minfrid would not fulfil his promise, so Theoderic, and his 
brother Chlothachari, invaded Thuringia, and .put him to 
flight. In this war, Theoderic was assisted by Sweves, 
Saxons, and Bavarians ; and although we know that Sweves, 
as well as Saxons, were settled in Britain at this time, we 
should not have known that Theoderic's allies came from 
Britain, but for the following very important passage, in the 
" Translatio Sancti Alexandri:"^*' — 

1^ L. 235. 

^^ " Saxonum gens, sicut tradit antiquitas, ab Anglis BritannisB in- 
*' colis egressa, per Oceanum navigans, Germanise litoribus, studio ac 
'^ necessitate quserendarum sedium, appulsa est in loco qui vocatur Ha- 
" duloha, eo tempore quo Thiotricus rex Francorum, contra Irminfridum 
" generum suum, ducem Thuringorum, dimicans, terram eorum ferro 
" vastavit et igne. Et cum jam duobus prselib, ancipiti pugni incer- 



it 
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" The race of the Saxons, as old tradition tells, emigrating 
from the Angles, the inhabitants of Britain, crossing the 
ocean with the desire, and under the necessity, of seeking 
settlements, arrived at the place which is called Haduloha, 
at the time when Thiotric, king of the Franks, warring 
against Irminfrid his son-in-law, the chief of the Thurin- 
gians, wasted their territory with 'fire and sword. And 
when they had fought in two battles with doubtful success, 
but with miserable slaughter of their people, Thiotric, dis- 
appointed in his hope of victory, sent messengers to the 
Saxons, whose leader was Hadugoto. For he had heard 
" the cause of their coming, and, having promised them set- 
" tlements, engaged them to assist him ; with the aid of these, 
fighting bravely as if it had been for liberty and their 
country, he overcame his enemies, and, according to his 
promise, gave their territory to the victors, the natives be- 
ing wasted, and almost exterminated. They, dividing the 
land by lot, since many of them had fallen in the fight, and 
they could not occupy it all, on account of their small 
" number, let out a part of it, and especially that which is to 
" the east, to farmers, to be held on rent, but occupied the 
" rest themselves." 

'* tdque Victoria, miserabili suorum csede decertassent, Thiotricus, spe 
'* vincendi frustratus, misit legatos ad Saxones, quorum dux erat Hadu- 
" goto. Audivit enim causam adventus eorum, promissisque pro yic- 
'* tori^ habitandl sedibus, conduxit eos in adjutorium ; quibus secum 
*' quasi jam pro liber tate et patri^ fortiter dimicantibus superavit adver- 
'* sarios ; vastatisque indigenis et ad intemitionem pene deletis, terram 
" eorum juxta poUicitationem victoribus delegayit. Qui earn sorte divi- 
" dentes, cum multi ex eis in bello cecidissent, et pro raritate eorum 
" tota ab eis occupari non potuit, partem illius^ et eam quse maxime 
" respicit ad orientem, colonis tradebant, singuli pro sorte sua, sub tri- 
*' buto exercendam. Csetera vero loca ipsi possidebant/* Pertz, n. 674. 
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Goldast'** has published an ancient document, which fur- 
nishes us with a distinct narrative of these events. Under a 
king named Rudolf, it is said, a multitude of Sweves were 
compelled by scarcity to seek settlements abroad, equipped a 
fleet, crossed the sea, landed at Schleswig, and plundered 
Denmark so successfully, that they were enabled to mount 
twenty thousand of their number on the horses they had 
stolen. Then, partly mounted, and partly on foot, they 
crossed the Elbe, and occupied the neighbouring districts. 
Theoderic, fearing lest they should make a league with Ir- 
minfrid, with whom he was then at war, hastened to attach 
them to his own interests, by promising to cede to them cer- 
tain territories; and the mounted Sweves immediately joined 
his army, the rest remaining in their tents. Irminfrid at- 
tacked them, but was compelled to retreat behind the river 
Unstrut. For three days the Thuringians held one bank of 
the river, and the Franks and Sweves the other ; until the 
former, despairing of success, sent Iring, Irminfrid's chief 
counsellor, to treat with Theoderic. A treaty of peace was 
at length arranged, the basis of which was, that the Thurin- 
gians should continue to hold their own territories, but as 
vassals of Theoderic. A Sweve who was informed of this 
by a Thuringian, carried the intelligence of it to his people, 
and they, fearing that Theoderic would break his engage- 
ments with them, and unite with Irminfrid to drive them out 
of the country, crossed the river in the night, and attacked 
•the Thuringian camp with such fury, that five hundred only, 
with Irminfrid, escaped, and fled to Attila, king of the Huns. 
Then the Sweves were enabled to occupy without opposition 
the district watered by the river Unstrut. 

^*^ Rerum Sueyicarum Scriptores. 
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These two narratives evidently relate to the same events, 
although the unmigninte are called Saxons'*^ in the one, and 
Sweves in the other. Each informs us, that necessity com- 
pelled them to seek a new home, that they were engaged hy 
Theoderic to assist him in his war with Irminfiid, that tliey 
vanquished the Thurii^;ianB, and took poseesaon of their 
country. One tells us the name of their leader, and that of 
the district in which they were encamped, Hadeln at the 
mouth of the Blbe ; the other indicates the scene of the war, 
and the districts in which they were settled, in the interior 
of Saxony. Now it is remarkable, that the name of the king 
of these people in their native land is precisely that which is 
given in the Wilkina saga to .^tla's ally, Bodolf ; his peofde, 
the Bodings, were neighbonrs of the Angles and Sweve* 
from the earliest times, and of the Sweves we hare foond 
traces in- Korfolk and Cambridgeshire. Irminfind's protector 
cannot of course have been the historic Attala, who died 
seventy years before; we may therefore accept the probi^ 
biUty, which so many circumstances combine to ruse almost 
to cert^ty, that he was another of the name who reigned in 
Korfolk, cotemporary with Eormanric of Kent, and there- 
fore with Irmin&id himself; and that in this tbeoiy we bare 
found the key, to the right understanding and appreaatitm oC 
these sagas. 

Gregory of Toors says,'^ that Inninfiid peridied hy tUU 



1^ If the7Caine from England it would be natiinl to call Am An^it 
or Saxona, even though thej were really Bwevet ; lo t^ thu* k ■» 
contradiction here. The great bodj otibe nation oftim Svcna M tkk 
n Spain, K> tbst it ii the oMre pnbablt, dat tktm bt- 
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from the walls of a city, whilst he was conversing with The- 
oderic ; but in the Niebelungen lied it is said, that he fell into 
the hands of Yolkart and was slain. It is not my object to 
vindicate the details of sagas, in which ancient traditions are 
presented to us in such a corrupted form, as they are in this 
and others ; yet I think that these two accounts may be re- 
conciled, by supposing that Gregory found the name of The- 
oderic in the tradition which he records, and that he assumed 
him to have been the king of the Franks, instead of Theo- 
derlc, the ally of JEtla, with whom Irminfrid was associated 
in the war. This conjecture removes the improbability which 
appears in Gregory's story, that Irminfrid should have ac- 
cepted an invitation from one who was his deadly foe, and 
whose character for treachery was so well known. The dif- 
ferent versions, of the story of the Saxon settlement in Thu- 
ringia, supply an instructive example, of the way in which 
persons of the same name have been mistaken one for an- 
other, not only in the sagas, but in documents like these, of 
a more strictly historic character. Irminfrid's wife was the 
niece of Theoderic the Ostrogoth, as Jordanis and Gregory 
of Tours relate ; yet in one of the above-cited narratives he 
is called the son-in-law, and in the other the brother-in-law 
of Theoderic the Frank. 

The date of this event appears to have been about a. d. 
628, and we cannot but remark the similarity of the circum- 
stances, of Hadugot's settlement in Thuringia, and those of 
'Hencgest's coming to Britain, just a century earlier. 

The Traveller's journey must have been some years pre- 
vious to this date, for he speaks of JEtlaas engaged in a con- 
test with Wulfhere and Wyrmhere, of whom the sagas knew 
nothing, and of Emerca and Fridla as still living. It was 
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therefore, as I have said, early in the reign of Eormanric, and 
of Theoderic the Frank ; so that between its date and that 
of Eormanric's death, there is ample room for Theoderic's 
thirty years' exile, and for the tragedies, which form the sub- 
ject of the sagas, and were being enacted at the time of the 
great emigration from England to France, of which Hadu- 
got's was probably one instalment. 

England, then, was the country of the Traveller's origin, 
and of the greater part at least of his wanderings. Setting 
out from the territories of his feudal lord, Eadgils, in Che- 
shire or North Staffordshire, he traversed the midland dis- 
tricts, and spent a considerable time in what is now Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire. In the midland counties, we have found 
vestiges of many of the princes and peoples whom he men- 
tions ; in Berkshire, and the adjacent counties, traces of the 
coiinections of Eormanric, and not only of those whom he 
names, but of others who are celebrated in the sagas; in 
Middlesex, the names of the Burgundian princes, whose 
course we have been enabled to follow, through Essex and 
Suffolk, to the kingdom of JEtla. I am satisfied that this 
Tale of the Traveller relates the history of real wanderings ; 
else we should have had allusions to events of a later time, — 
the exile of Theoderic for instance, and the crimes of. Eor- 
manric, — of which the author of the poem, of which this 
Tale formed a part, was not ignorant, but of which the Tra- 
veller himself says nothing. Those to which he does allude, 
Offa's war with Alewih, and Hrothgar's defence of Heorote, 
must have occurred within his own recollection; and it is 
evident, that he speaks of the heroes of the Teutonic sagas, 
at a period some years earlier, than that to which the inci- 
dents related in these sagas must be referred. Thus he is an 
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inyaluable auxiliary^ enabling us to claim for those sagas an 
English origin ; to vindicate for them^ however corrupted^ a 
foundation in fact ; to glean therefix)m an outline of the his- 
tory of our country during the earlier part of the sixth cen- 
tury ; and, with their aid, to supply some particulars of the 
innumerable wars, and the names of some of the chieftains, 
otherwise unnamed, of which and of whom Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon speaks, in his brief summary of the history of this 
eventful period. 

At a later time, when the Traveller's cotemporaries, Eor- 
manric and Theoderic, had passed away, the Sc6p Deor lived, 
within the limits of their territories, where their names, and 
those of Weland and Beadohild, Geat and Ma&thhild, were 
familiar in men's mouths as household words. 

The Traveller's Tale, with the introductory lines, formed 
part of an epic poem, from which perhaps, had it been pre- 
served to us, we should have learned more of his history. 
Yet, although the loss of it is much to be regretted, I think 
we have sufficient evidence, whereon to found a probable 
conjecture as to his identity. I can see no reason, of necessity 
or propriety, why " he must always name Wudga and Hama 
** last,"— characters who certainly were entitled to honour- 
able mention among the first, for they were in no respect 
inferior to any of the heroes of their time, — unless he were 
himself Hama, and must name in connection with himself, 
his inseparable companion in arms. The circumstance of his 
having received a magnificent collar from Eormanric, seems 
to be that to which the author of Beowulf alludes, when he 
says, that " Hama carried away to Herebyrhte byrig, the 
" collar of the Brosings, the jewel and its casket ;" and the 
statements with regard to Hama, that he enjoyed the favour 
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of Eormanric for a tlme^ but eventually incurred his dis- 
pleasure^ through the intrigues of Sifeca, will, (if we admit 
the identity of Hama with the Traveller), account for the 
different terms, in which the Traveller and the author of the 
poem whicli contains his Tale, speak of Eormanric. 

In the district which I have supposed was occupied by the 
Myrgings, we have traces of both these chieftains. Wichnor 
and Hamstall Ridware are but a few miles south of Mackley 
and Marchington. Herberbery, or Harbury, in Warwick- 
shire, may be the Herebyrhte-byrig, to which Hama retired, 
with the gift of Eormanric ; Hampton Lucy, and Ham brook, 
are in its neighbourhood. Hama's collar was called the 
** Brosinga mene," because it had belonged to the Brosings, 
either before or after it came into Eormanric's possession. 
No trace of this family has been found out of England ; but 
here one parish, Broseley, in Shropshire, is certainly named 
either from them or their progenitor, and so of course was 
their residence ; and Brassington in Derbyshire perhaps was 
another. 

The Lay of Hildibrand, to which occasional reference has 
been made in the foregoing pages, is interesting to philo- 
logists as an early monument of the German language ; but 
those who may be disposed to admit the claims I have ad- 
vanced, with regard to the heroes of the sagas, and the sagas 
which have perpetuated their renown, will regard it with 
feelings of greater interest still. It is the only relic, in a 
foreign dialect, of the grand Teutonic epos, that is worthy to 
be placed side by side with Beowulf, the Fight at Finnes- 
ham, the Lament of Deor, the Traveller's Tale, and the 
fragments of the Saga of Waldhere. Written on the first 
and last leaves of a MS. of the Books of Wisdom, of the 
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ninth century^ (in the Library at Cassel)^ it seems to have 
been preserved to us^ as it were, fortuitously. 

Theodric has returned, after thirty years of ezile^ to clwn 
his paternal dominions, and the poet recounts to us the story 
of Hildibrand, his faithful companion, encountering his son 
Heathobrand in front of the two armies : — 



^ ik gihorta that s^gen, 

*« that sih urhettun enon maotin. 
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Hiltibraht enti Hathubrant, 

antar herian taenia 

sunu-fataruDgo ; 

iro saro rihtun, 

gamtmi se iro gadhamnn^ 

gurtun sih iro suert ana, 

helidos ubar ringa, 

do sie to dero hiltu ritun. 

Hiltibraht gimahalta, 

Heribraotes sunu ; 

her uuas heroro mao, 

ferahes frotoro ;*" 

her fragen gbtuont, fohem 

" uuortum, 
war sin fater wari, 
fireo in folche ; 
eddo welihhes cnuosles du 
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sis. 



Ibu du mi senan sages, 
ik mi de odre uuet. 
Chind in chunincriche, 
chud ist min al irmindeot. 
Hadubraht gimahalta, 
Hiltibrantes sunu ; 
Dat sagetun mi usere liuti. 



^ I heard say that, 

*^ that challenged one another 

** to single combat, 
^ Hildibrand and Hathubrand, 
^ in sight of the two armies, 
'* of the son and the father ; 
*^ raised their weapons, 
** prepared their war-coats, 
** girded on their swords, 
*' the heroes over rings, 
*' when thej went to the fight. 
'* Hildibrand spake, 
^ Heribrand*s son ; 
" he was the elder man, 
" more prudent of soul ; 
*' he stayed to inquire, in few 

'* words, 
'* who his father was, 
'* of men in the nation ; 
'^ or of what race art thou. 
'* If thou tellest me of one, 

" I know myself the other. 

'* Child in the kingdom, 

*' known to me is all the nation. 

" Hathubrand spake, 

'* Hildibrand*s son ; 

" That told me our people. 



*** No alliteration. The Grimms suggest the transposition — 

" her uuas frotoro man ferahes heroro." 
^*^ Here also the Grimms suggest the transposition — 

^* fireo in cnuosle eddo welihhes folches du sis.*' 
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" alte anti frote, 

" dea er hina-warun, 

" dat Hiltibrant, 

" hsetti min fater. 

" Ih heittu Hadubrant. 

" Forn her ostar gihueit, 

" floh her Otachres nid, 

" hina miti Theotrihhe, 

** enti sinero degano filu. 

" Her furlaet in lante, 

'^ luttila sitten 

" prut in bure, 

*' barn unwahsan, 

*^ arbeolaosa heraet. 

" Ostar hina det, 

" sid Detrihhe 

" darba gistuontiim, 

" fatereres mines. 

'^ Dat uuas so friuntlaos man. 

" Her was Otachre 

" ummett-irri, 

" degano dechbto. 



'* old and sage, 

" who long ago departed, 

« that Hildibrand 

" my father was called. 

" I am called Hathubrand. 

" Long ago he went eastward, 

'* fled from Otachar*s enmity, 

" hence with Theodric, 

*' and many of his thanes. 

" He left in the land, 

'' sit a little 

" bride in bower, 

" a child ungrown, 

'^ a destitute family. 

^' Eastward hence he went, 

" after Theodric 

" evils befel, 

" of my uncle. 

'^ That was so friendless a man. 

'' He was to Otachar 

" very hostile, 

'* mo&t famous of thanes. 



" unti Deotrichhe 
" darba gistontun. 
" Her was eo folches at ente. 

^^ Imo wuas eo feheta ti leop. 

" Chud was her 

^* chonnem mannum. 

'* Ni waniu ih iu lib habbe. 

" Wittu irmingot, 

" quad* Hiltibraht, 

'^ obana ab heuane, 

" dat du neo danahalt mit sus 

^* sippan man 
" dine ni gileitos. 
" Want her do ar arme 
" wuntane bouga, 



" until Theodric 

" evils befel. 

'' He was ever at the head of 

** the nation. 
" Fighting was ever dear to him. 
" Known was he 
" to brave men. 
^^ I ween he lives not now. 
" Witness thou, mighty Grod ! 
'^ quoth Hildibrand, 
" above from heaven, 
^^ that thou in no wise with a 

^^ man so related 
" hast sanctioned conflict. 
" Wound he then from his arm 
^^ the circling bracelet, 



* From this word to inwit^ the writing is by another hand. 
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" cheisuringu gitan, 

*^ so iino seder chuning gap, 

" Huneo truhtin. 

'^ Dat ih dir it nu bi haldi gibu. 

'' Hadubraht gimalta, 

'' Hiltibrantes sunu ; 

" Mit geru seal man 

*^ geba infahan, 

" ort widar orte. 

" Du bist dir alter Hun 

'' ummet-spaher ; 

" spenis mih mit dinem wuortun. 

" WUihuh di nu 

" speru werpan. 

^' Fist al so gialtet man, 

" so du ewin inwit* fortos. 

'^ Dat sagetun mi 

*' sseo-lidante, 

" westar ubar Wentil-steo,^ 

** dat inan wic fumam. 

" Tot ist Hiltibrant, 

'* Heribrantes suno. 

'* Hiltibrant gimahalta, 

'* Heribrantes suno ; 

** Wela gisihu ih, 

" in dinem hrustim,"^ 

** dat du babes 

'^ heine herron goten ; 

*^ dat du noh bi desemo riche, 

" reccheo ni wurti. 

'^ Welaga nu, waltant got, 

" quad Hiltibrant,*^ 

" we wurt skihit. 



" imperially formed, 

'^ as once the king gave to him, 

" the lord of the Huns. 

" That I give thee now for 

" good will. 
'^ Hathubran spake, 
'^ Hildibran*s son ; 
" With spear shall one 
" take the gift, 
" point to point. 
" Thou art to thyself, old Hun, 
" very crafty ; 
^' thou beguilest me with thy 

" words. 
" I will now thee 
'^ strike with the spear. 
'* Aged man as thou art, 
" so thou hast always practised 

'* deceit. 
" That said to me 
" sea-farers, 

** westward over the Wendel-sea, 
" that war took him away. 
^ Dead is Hildibrand, 
" Heribrand*s son. 
" Hildibrand spake, 
'* Heribrand*s son ; 
" Well do I see, 
" in thy armour, 
" that thou hast 
" no good lord; 

'' that thou yet in this kingdom, 
*' art not a hero. 
" Alas ! now, mighty Grod ! 
^' quoth Hildibrand, 
" how fate urges ! 



"' The Grimms suggest sitinij " moribus," for krustinty on account of 
the defect of alliteration. 
*^ The Grimms suggest the transposition — 

«« Welaga nu, quad Hiltibrant, waltant got.** 
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" Ih wallota 

" sumaro enti wintro 

'' sehstic urlante, 

" dar man mih eo scerita 

" in folc sceotantero. 

*' So man mir at burc senigeru, 

'^ banun ni gifasta. 

" Nu seal mih suasat chind 

'' suertu hauwan, 

" breton mit sinu billiu, 

" eddo ih imo ti banin werdan. 

'* Doh maht du nu aodlihho, 

" ibu dir din ellen taoc, 

'* in sus heremo man 

*^ hnisti giwinnan, 

*^ rauba bi hrahanen ; 

" ibu du dar enic reht habes. 

^* Der si doh nu argosto, quad 

" Hiltibrant 
" Ostarliuto, 
" der dir nu wiges warne, 

** nu dih es so wel lustit. 

" Gudea gimeinun, 

" niuse de motti, 

^^ wer dar sih dero hiutu hregilo 

^* hrumen muotti, 

" erdo ^^ desero brunnono 

'' bedero uualtan. 

" Do Isettun se sBrist 

*' asckim scritan, 

" scarpen scurim, 

*^ dat in dem sciltim stont. 

^* Do stoptun to-samane ; 

** staimbort chludun ; 

" hewun harmlico 



" I wandered 

" summers and winters 

'^ sixtj abroad ; 

" where man me ever destined 

'' among the shooter's people. 

" So man me at any city, 

^' has not bound as a murderer. 

" Now shall my own child me 

" hew with sword, 

" destroy with his bill, 

" or I be his murderer. 

" Therefore mayest thou easily, 

" if thy strength avails thee, 

'* from so old a man 

" win armour, 

^* spoils from his corpse ; 

" if thou there shalt have any 

" right. 
*' Be he then the basest, quoth 

" Hildibrand 
" of Eastern people, 
^ who shall now refuse thee the 

"fight, 
" now it pleases thee so well. 
'* Gk)od companions ! 
** let the encounter determine,^** 
" who there to-day of these vests 
" may boast, 
" or these bymies 
^* both possess. 
" Then let they first 
*^ cut with their ash-spears, 
^ with sharp dints, 
'^ that stood in the shields. 
** Then stepped they together ; 
^* their stone-axes resounded ; 
** they hewed harmfully 



'^ This is the correspondent of campus judicet, " let the field decide," 
of the Anglian law. 
»^ eddo. 
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*' huitte scilti, '^ tbe white shields, 

'' unti im ird lintun *' until their linden bucklers 

'* luttilo wurtun, **" became little, 

" giwigan miti wabnum.** " to contend with weapons."*** 

Here unfortunately the MS. ends. For the result of the 
battle we must have recourse to the Wilkina saga^ which^ 
although it differs materially in the details of this story^ may 
perhaps have preserved an outline of the tradition. There^ 
at leasts the unannable temper which characterizes Heatho- 
brand in this poem^ is pourtrayed even more strongly. 

The aged Hildibrand leaves Theodric's army^ resolved to 
seek his son^ meets^ and recognizes him^ by tokens which had 
been previously indicated to him. They encounter at first 
with spears^ then dismount and continue the battle with their 
swords. Alebrand (Heathobrand) repeatedly demands the 
name of his antagonist^ and Hildibrand in turn inquires if he 
be of Ylfing-(Wylfing)-race. This Alebrand denies, and 
immediately afterwards is disabled by a terrible blow, which 
cuts through his mail-shirt, and wounds his hip. He now 
pretends to surrender; but, as Hildibrand holds forth his 
hand to receive the proffered sword, Alebrand aims a trea- 
cherous blow at him, which, had it not been skilfully warded, 
would have severed his hand. Hildibrand remarks, '^ A wo- 
** man taught thee that stroke, not thy father;" then, after 
completely mastering him, asks, " Art thou my son Alebrand? 
** I am thy father Hildibrand." They embrace, and kiss 
each other, mount and ride to Bern. There is a happy 
meeting between Hildibrand and his wife. The next day 
Alebrand assembles the people, announces to them the ap- 

''* '* Die beiden Sitesten deutschen Gredichte," bj the brothers Grimm, 
in 1812. W. Grimm, in 1829, published facsimiles of the MS. 
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proach of Theodric, and asks whether they will have him or 
Sifka for king. They declare their attachment to Theodric^ 
and go forth to bid him welcome. 

Here we take our leave of the sagas^ and in the next 
chapter shall resume the chronicled history of the sixth cen- 
tury. Will no one undertake the publication and collation 
of the two versions of the saga of ^tla^ — the Latin^ in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and the 
French, in the Library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. ? 



CHAPTER IX 




The AnnaU of the Sixth Century. 

A. D. 534. 

\ YNERIC Bucceeded to the kingdom of the 
West-SazoDB, and reigned twenty-Biz years, 
[ seTenteen of which were passed without die- 
I turbance on the part of the Britons. His 
expedition ou behalf of Burghard, againBt Wasing, must be 
referred to an early period of his reign. 

A, D. S44. Wihtgar, hie relative, died, and was buried in 
the neighbourhood of the town, which was named after him 
Wihtgares-byrig, now Cariebrook. 

A. D. 547. Ida founded the kingdom of Bernicia. 
— 551. " In the eighteenth year of his reign, Cyneric 
" fought against the Britons who had come with a very great 
" army to Salisbury. But he, having collected auxiliaries 
" from all quarters, met them most victoriously, and their 
" immense forces being routed, scattered them on either 
" hand, and put them t» flight." ' 



' " Einric rex, anno xvni regni sui, pugnavit contra Britaonoa, qui 
" venerant cum magno exercitu usque aA Salesbirig. Hie autem, nndique 
" congregatia auxiliis, occurrit eis invictUsime, ingentibusque copiis fuBis, 
" utrinque disperaiteos et in fugam convertit." Hbh. Hubt. 
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This statement of Henry of Huntingdon shows that Wilt- 
shire was in the hands of Cyneric^ and that this was an in- 
vasion of his dominions on the part of the Britons. 

A. D. 555. " Cyneric in the twenty-second year of his 
reign^ and Ceaulin his son, fought again with the Britons. 
But it was. fought thus : — The Britons, as it were to avenge 
" the confusion of war which they had suffered about five 
years before, warriors being assembled, furnished with 
arms and strong in numbers, arrayed their ranks at Beran- 
buri ; and when they had set in order nine divisions, which 
^^ number is most prqjjer for war, to wit, three being placed 
in the front, and three in the centre, and three in the rear, 
and leaders being suitably appointed in those divisions, and 
the archers, and javelin-throwers, and cavalry, being dis- 
posed according to the system of the Romans, the Saxons, 
all collected together in one body, rushed upon them most 
" boldly ; and the standards being scattered and overthrown, 
" and the spears broken, they carried on the affair with 
*^ swords, until at the close of day the victory remained 
" doubtful."* 

The Saxon Chronicle merely notices the battle, and as 
there is no claim to victory for the Saxons, I suspect that 

^ ** Kinric, xxn anno regni sui, et Ceaulin filius ejus, pugnarunt iterum 
*■ contra Britannos. Sic autem pugnatum est : Britanni quasi yindicaturi 
*■ confusionem belli, quam circa quinquennium pertulerant, congregatis 
' yiris bellicosis, armis et numero munitis, acies ordinaverunt apud Be- 
' ranburi ; cumque statuissent noyem acies, qui numerus bello est aptis- 
*■ simus, tribus scilicet in fronte locatis, et tribus in medio, et tribus in 
^ fine, ducibu^que in ipsis aciebus convenienter institutis, yirisque sagit- 

* tariis et telorum jaculatoribus equitibusque jure Romanorum dispositis, 
' Saxones in eos, omnes in un^ acie conglomerati, audacissime irruerunt, 

* vexillisque collisis et dejectis, fractisve lanceis, gladiis rem egerunt; 
^ donee, advesperascente die, victoria in dubio remansit.** Hen. Hunt. 
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the result was favourable to the Britons ; and that this was 
the battle of Harddnenwys^ mentioned in the " Song of the 
" Ale," in which Urien of Rheged commanded the Britons. 
It began at Barbury hill, near Ogbourn S. George, in Wilt- 
shire, and was continued and completed at Hardenhuish, 
fourteen miles to the westward. Four miles still further to 
the west is Slaughterford. 

A.D. 558. ^Ue became king of Deira, probably succeed- 
ing Beowulf. 

The Cambrian genealogist says: — 

Then, in that time," (of Ida), " Dutiglm fought bravely 
against the nation of the Angles. The Talhaem Talanguen 
flourished in poetry, and Neirin, and Taliesin, and Bluch- 
bard, and Cian, who is called Gueinchguant, flourished 
together in British poetry. Mailcun, a great king, reigned 
among the Britons, that is, in the region of Giienedotia ; 
*^ for his great grandfather, that is, Cunedag, with his sons, 
" whose number was eight, had come previously from the 
^' northern part, that is, from the region which is called 
*^ Manau Guotodin, one hundred and forty-six years before 
that Mailcun reigned; and they expelled the Scots with 
immense slaughter from those regions, and they never re- 
" turned again to dwell there." ^ 



" *^ Tunc Dutigirn in illo tempore fortiter dimicabat contra gen tern 
" Anglorum. Tunc Talhaem Talanguen** (vel " Cataguen ** vel " Tat 
" Anguen") " in poemate claruit, et Neirin et Taliessin, et Bluchbard, et 
" Cian, qui vocatur Gueinchguant,** (vel '* Guenith Guant**), ** simul in 
** uno tempore in poemate Brittannico claruerunt. 

" Mailcunus magnus rex apud Brittones regnabat, id est, in regione 
*' GuenedotsB, quia atavus illius, id est, Cunedag cum filiis suis, quorum 
^* numerus octo erat, venerat prius de parte sinistral!, id est, de regione 
^* qu» Yocatur Manau Guotodin, centum quadragintasex annis antequam 
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Of Ida's antagonist Dutiglrn^ nothing more is known. If 
the flight of Cunedda took place^ as I have supposed^ in A. d. 
410^ Mailcun's accession must be dated a. d. 556. He is of 
course a different person from the king^ whose death the 
Annals of Cambria record ten years after the battle of Cam- 
lann^ the fifth ancestor of Cadwallo. He is noticed after- 
wards^ as the leader of the forces of Gwynedd^ in the battle 
of Ardderydd^ and he fell in the battle of Cattraeth. 

Many poems are ascribed to Taliesin; but they are of very 
doubtful authenticity^ and eyen those which appear to have 
the best claim to be considered genuine^ in their present form 
are not earlier than the twelfth century^ and contain verses 
which there is great reason to believe are interpolations. 
These are devoted to the praises of Urien of Rheged^ his son 
Owain^ and Gwallawg ap Lleenawg. 

One, which has been already quoted^ mentions eight battles 
fought by Urien with the Angles, at Alcluyd, Inver, Cellawr 
Brewyn, Hireurur, Cadleu, Aberioed, Cludwein and Pen- 
coed. One of the poems in praise of Gwallawg, notices his 
presence with Maelgwn at the last. Wlph was Urien's an- 
tagonist. 

Another, descriptive of the battle of Gwenystrad, does not 
tell us who his opponents were, but it seems, from the sixth 
line, that they were Britons. 

A third, the most interesting of the series, speaks of a 
battle fought from sunrise to sunset, at Argoed Llwyfain ; 
of Flamdwyn advancing with his troops, in four divisions, 
extending from Argoed to Arfynyd ; of his demanding host- 



" Mailcun regnaret, et Scottos cum ingentissim^ clade expulerunt ab 
'* istis regionibus, et nusquam reversi sunt iterum ad habitandum.** 
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ages and Owain refusing them; and it is intimated that 
Flamdwyn was slain^ and his army entirely routed. An 
elegy on Owain says, that Flamd\^yn fell by his hand. 

Flamdwyn has been, without any warrant, identified with 
Ida. It is far more probable that he was Flaem or Flayn, 
who, with his brother Scardyng, is said to have been 
amongst the followers of a chieftain named Engle, in old tra- 
ditions, which are preserved in the Chronicle of Robert of 
Brunne. Flamborough bears his name, and Scarborough is 
said to have been given to his brother. 

We have no indication of the date of these conflicts of 
Urien with Wlph and Flamdwyn, but possibly they are 
those of which Henry of Huntingdon speaks, as anterior to 
Ida's establishment of the kingdom of Bernicia; and Engle 
and his nineteen sons may have accompanied him and his 
father. 

A.D. 559. Adda, son of Ida, succeeded him in Bernicia. 

After noticing the reigns of Ida's successors, the Cambrian 
genealogist continues: — 

^^ Against them four kings Urbgen, and Hiderchhen, and 
" Guallanc, and Morcant fought"* 

Rhydderch Hen appears, from the Life of S. Kentigern, 
to have begun to reign in Strathclyde about A.D. 560. We 
shall have occasion to notice him more particularly in the 
sequel. Guallanc is Taliesin's Gwallawg. 

A. D. 560. Ceawlin succeeded Cyneric in Wessex. Eor- 
manric, king of Kent, died, leaving a son, ^thelberht, eight 
years of age, who in 

* " Contra illos* quatuor reges, Urbgen, et Riderch-hen, et Guallanc, 
'* et Morcant dimicaverunt.** 

* ^ nios** is the reading of Gale*s and other MSS. ; '* ilium ** is cer- 
tunlj wrong. 
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A. D. 565. succeeded to the kingdom. 

— 566. Clappa succeeded Adda in Bernicia. 

— 568. " Ceawlin, in the ninth year of his reign, and 
" his brother Cutha, very bold men, urged by various causes, 

fought against JEthelberht, who had invaded their king- 
dom with proud forces. Engaging in conflict at Wipan- 
dune, they slew two of his princes, Oslaf and Cnebba, and 
an innumerable multitude with them, in the shock of battle, 
" and made king JEthelberht flee to Kent. That was the 
" first battle which the kings of the Angles fought amongst 
« themselves."* 

JEthelweard says that Ceawlin and Cutha were the ag- 
gressors. I have already said that I regard this as an attempt 
on JEthelberht's part, at the age of sixteen, to recover his 
hereditary rights, which had been wrested from him during 
his minority. If, however, JEthelweard be right, it will ap- 
pear that he still retained the extensive territories of his 
father. Wipandune, ( Wibbandun, or XJubbandune,) is most 
probably Wembdon in Somersetshire. The assertion, that 
this was the first breaking out of war amongst the kings of 
the Angles, is at variance with Henry of Huntingdon's state- 
ment, before cited. 

A. D. 571. Theodwulf succeeded Clappa in Bernicia. 
" In Ceawlin^s twelfth year, his brother Cutha fought with 
" the Britons at Bedcanford, which is now called Bedford ; 



^ *' Ceaulin, anno nono regni ejus, et Cutha frater ejus, viri audacis- 
** simi, causis variis compellentibus, pugnaverunt contra Aedelbert, qui 
" in regnum eorum viribus superbis introierat. Ingressi vero praelium 
*' apud Wipandum, duos consules ejus, scilicet Oslaf et Cneban, et innu- 
** meram multitudinem cum eis, bello fulminantes, ceciderunt, regemque 
** Aedelbert usque ad Kent fugaverunt. Istud est primum bellum quod 
" inter se reges Anglorum gesserunt." Hen. Hunt. 

T 
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** fought and conquered, and took by force of arms four fort- 
** resses, viz. Lienberig, and Aelesbury, and Benesintune, 
" and Aegnesham ; but Cutha, a great man, the brother of 
" the king, died in the same year."® 

For the first of these Gaimar gives Luitone, i.e. Leigh ton 
in Buckinghamshire; the rest are Aylesbury in Bucking- 
hamshire; Bensington, and Ensham, in Oxfordshire. The 
Britons had evidently followed up their success at Harden- 
huish, and recovered much of their lost territory. The scale 
of victory appears to have turned at this time in favour 6f the 
West- Saxons. 
A.D. 572. Frithuwulf succeeded Theodwulf in Bemicia. 
— 577. " Ceawlin and Cuthwine, his son, in the eigh- 
teenth year of his reign, fought against the Britons ; for 
three of their kings, CommagU, and Candidan, and Farin- 
magil, arrayed their disciplined and splendid forces against 
^^ them, according to the rules of war, at Deorham. So the 
battle was fought most vigorously, but the Lord Almighty 
gave the victory to his enemies, and cast off his own people 
who had foolishly offended him ; and on that day the afore- 
said three kings of the Christians fell, and the rest were 
put to flight. But the Saxons, having become terrible to 
^^ them, in the pursuit of them took three most excellent 
" cities, Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath."' 

' '* Ceaulini anno xii pugnavit Cutba frater ejus cum Brittannis apud 
" Bedcanfordam, quae modo dicitur Bedeforda ; pugnavit igitur et vicit, 
** cepltque armorum effectu iiii castra munita, scilicet Lienberig, et 
** Aelesbury, et Benesintune, et Aegnesbam ; sed Cutba, vir magnus, 
" frater regis, eodem anno obiit." Hen. Huht. 

' " Ceaulin et Cutbwine, filius ejus, anno xvin regni ejus, pugnaverunt 
** contra Brittannos. Tres autem reges eorum Commagil, et Candidan^ 
** et Farinmagil, acies in eos confertas et splendidas, prselii legibus dis* 
**" tinxerunt, apud Deorbam. Bellatum est igitur robustissime ; yictoriam 
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The scene of this battle was Derham in Gloucestershire. 
Its result was the addition of Gloucestershire to the West- 
Saxon territories. 

A.D. 579. Theodric, son of Ida, began to reign in Bernicia. 

To this year must be referred a battle which the Annals 
of Cambria record : — 

" cxxix year. Battle of Arderit between the sons of 
" Elifer, and Guendoleu son of Keidiau, In which Guendoleu 
" fell. Merlin became mad." 

The Life of Merlin tells us/ that Rodarch, king of the 
Cumbrians, was associated in this battle with Merlin, king of 
the Demetians, and Peredur, (the son of Elifer), king of the 
Venedotians. The king of Scotland is called Guennolous, 
and there can be no doubt of his identity with Cennaleph of 
the Pictish Chronicle, and Ceanalath, or Cendaeladh, of the 
Annals of Ulster and Tigheamach. 

'* yero dedit hostibus suis Dominus omnipotens, abjecitque suos qui yane 
** ofienderant eum ; et ceciderunt die ilia tres reges Christianorum prss- 
** dicti, reliqui autem in fugam versi sunt. Saxones vero horribiles eis 
*' facti, inter sequendum eos, tres urbes excellentissimas sibi ceperunt, 
" Gloucestre, et Cirecestre, et Badecestre.*' Hen. Hunt. 
* " Contigit interea plures certamen habere 

** Inter se regni proceres, belloque feroci 
'* Insontes populos deyastavisse per urbes. 
" Dux Venedotoruin Peredurus bella gerebat 
*' Contra Guennoloum, Scotiae qui regna regebat. 
*^ Jamque dies aderat bello praefixa, ducesque 
*' Astabant campo, decertabantque eatery® 
'* Amborum pariter miserand4 csede nuentes. 
*^ Yenerat ad bellum Merlinus cum Pereduro, 
*^ Rex quoque Cumbrorum Rodarcus, saeyus uterque ; 
^* Csedunt obstantes inyisis ensibus hostes, 
" Tresque ducis fratres, fratrem per bella secuti, 
'^ Usque rebellantes csedunt perimuntque phalanges. 
'^ Inde per infestas cum tali munere turmas 
" Acriter irruerant, subito cecidere perempti.** L. 23-37. 
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The former record, under a.d. 557, — 

** The flight before the son of Maelchon,** 
and the latter, under a.d. 560, express the same event more 
fuUy,— 

" The flight of the Albanachs before Bruidi son of Mael- 
chon." 

Bruide became king of the Picts in a« d. 556 or 557, and he 
reigned a year with Cennaleph his predecessor ; so that it 
would seem that he drove him out of the kingdom in a. d. 
558; and that, in A. D. 579, Cennaleph made an attempt 
to recover it, but was defeated and slain. The name of 
Bruide's father, Maelcon, satisfactorily accounts for the pre- 
sence of the forces of Gwynedd in this battle, if, (as is very 
probable), he may be identified with Mailcun or Maelgwyn. 
Arthuret, in Cumberland, appears to represent Arderit (or 
Arderydd), the place where it was fought. 

The Cambrian genealogist continues :* — 

^^Deodric fought bravely against that Urbgen with his 
'^ sons. In that time one while the enemy, another the 

natives were vanquished, and he (Urbgen) shut them up 

three days and three nights in the island Medcaut ; and, 
*^ whilst he was in the expedition, he was murdered for envy, 

through Morcant's instigation, because in him above all the 

kings was the greatest valour in the prosecution of the 
'' war." 

The date of this event is limited by the reign of Theodric ; 

• " Deodric contra ilium Urbgen cum filiis dimicabat fortiter. In illo 
^* autem tempore aliquando hostes, nunc cives, vincebantur ; et ipse con- 
*' clusit eos tribus diebus et tribus noctibus in insult Medcaut, et dum 
** erat in expeditione jugulatus est, Morcanto destinante pro invidili, quia 
*' in ipso prae omnibus regibus yirtus maxima erat in instauratione bellL** 
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it must therefore have been between those of the battles of 
Arderydd and Cattraeth, (in which latter Urien's son Owain 
was the commander), i. e. between a.d. 579 and 586. 

A. D. 584. " Ceawlin, in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, 
" and Cuthwine, fought with the Britons at Fedhanlea. It 
was fought fiercely and terribly on either side. Cuthwine, 
overpowered by a great multitude, was vanquished and 
slain. The Angles, therefore, were routed and put to 
"flight; nevertheless king Ceawlin, having reorganized his 
" army, when his people had abjured flight, at length over- 
" came the victors in battle, and pursuing the Britons, took 
" many regions and innumerable spoils." ^* 

The accuracy of this statement of Henry of Huntingdon is 
remarkably verified by the other notices of this event. The 
Irish Annals mention this and two of the following battles, 
(dating each three years earlier than the Saxon Chronicle) ; 
and Fordun supplies important details, which enable us to 
understand clearly the nature of the struggle. The Annals 
of Ulster, under a.d. 581, record, — 

" The battle of Manann in which Aedan, son of Gabhran, 
" was victor." 

The Annals of Tighearnach call it ^^ praelium Mannense." 
Fordun tells us," that Aidan, who was consecrated king of 
the Scots by S. Columba in a. d. 570, and reigned thirty- 

^^ " Ceaulin, yigesimo quinto anno regni sui, et Cuthwine, pugnaverunt 
*^ cum Brittannis apud Fedhanlea. Fugnatum est autem perniciose et 
" horribiliter utrinque : Cuthwine gravi multitudine oppressus, prostratus 
" et occisus est. Victi sunt igitur Angli, et fugae dati, rex tamen 
*^ Ceaulin, rursus reparato exercitu, cum fugam sui abjurassent, tandem 
" praelio victores vicit ; persequensque Brittannos, regiones multas et in- 
" numerabilia spolia cepit." Hen. Hunt. 

" m. 27. 
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five years, was victorious over the Picts and Saxons, when- 
ever they invaded his dominions ; but that he suffered defeat 
on two occasions, when he assumed the offensive ; once, when 
his army was led by Brendin, king of Man, and once when 
he commanded in person. His narrative of the former defeat 
is as follows : — 

" Malgo, king of the Britons, when he heard the fame of 
^^ his valour, sent messages to him, beseeching him that, in 
" remembrance of old alliance and friendship, he would not 
^^ refuse to aid him against the wicked heathen nation* 
*^ Beadily giving ear to so just a request, in the fifteenth 
^^ year of his reign, he sent Griffin his son, an illustrious 
'^ soldier, and Brendin, king of Man, his nephew by his 
" sister, with a powerful force. He would not, however, 
^^ have committed to them the conduct of so great an affair, 
since he was wont with prudence, and often, to lead his 
army in person, and intended himself to 'have taken the 
" command of this expedition, had not his princes, with wiser 
" counsel, dissuaded him from his purpose. Immediately 
" on their departure, the northern Britons join them, and 
" thus united they direct their march towards Malgo, securely, 
" as fearing no danger. But lo ! suddenly, on the third day 
" after they had passed Stanmore, they meet not unexpectedly 
" with the troops of the Pagans, whom Ceulin, king of the 
" West Saxons, commanded, in the place that is called Fethan- 
*^ leg ; where, when they had bravely contended for a great 
" part of the day, Cutha the son of Ceulin was slain, with the 
" whole of the first division which he commanded. The 
'^ other divisions of the Pagans did not on that account 
*^ abandon the field through fear, but took care to press on 
" more valiantly, until, with cruel slaughter, they routed both 
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" our people and the Britons, who at first seemed to be gain- 
" ing the victory."^* 

Boece mentions Malgo as the ally of Aidan, and Bruide, 
king of the Picts, as confederate with the Saxons, in this 
battle, but confounds it with a later one, in which JEthelfrith 
was Aidan's opponent. 

Now it appears that the Britons and Scots gained the victory 
in the first instance, and put the Saxons to flight ; and this 
was the battle of Mann or Manann, now Mondrum, in 
Cheshire. Then Ceawlin rallied his forces at Fedhanlea, now 
Fadley, a few miles from Mondrum, and gained the victory. 
Thus the Annals of Ulster mention only Aidan's victory, and 
pass over his subsequent defeat ; Fordun records the defeat 
only; whilst Henry of Himtingdon gives us both sides of 

^ ** Misit autem ei nuncios Malgo rex Britonum, cum susb probitatis 
'* praeconium audisset, obsecrans, ut posterae confsederationis et amicitise 
'* non immemor, auxiliari sibi contra nefandse nationis ethnicam gentem 
*' non recuset. At ille faciliter tarn justs petitionis aiirem inclinans 
'' efiectui, filium suum Griffinum militem egregiom, atque Brendinum 
'* Eubonise regulum, ex parte sororis nepotem, anno regni sui xy cum 
'* manu potenti destinavit. Non enim illis hac vice tanti curam com- 
'' misisset negotii, cum antea nihilominus exercituum prudenter soleret 
'* et ssepius ducatum gerere, quia dictam per se profectionem regere dis- 
^' posuit, si non saniori consilio primates diligentius ipsum a proposito re- 
'* vocassent. Blis mox cum exercitu proficiscentibus Britones associantur 
*' Boreales, et sic conjuncti simul quasi nihil timentes secure Malgonem 
" adire contendunt. Sed ecce subito, die terti& postquam Moram trans- 
** issent Lapideam, in paganorum turmas, non improvisi penitus incidunt, 
" quibus prsBfuit West-Saxonum rex Ceulinus, loco qui Fethanleg appel- 
'* latur, ubi cum non parvo dici spatio fortiter certassent, Cutha, Ceulini 
** filius, cum tot& quam ducebat acie prim& peremptus est. Nee tamen 
** ob id paganorum acies reliqute quicquam timentes ex campo recedere, 
^* quin et fortius instare curabant donee et nostros et Britones, qui bellum 
" primo videbantur evincere, crudeli csede terribiliter effugarent.** 
m. 28. 
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the aflair, and chronicles not only the defeat, bat a great 
victory which preceded it. 

JI.D. 586. ^thelric, son of Ida, succeeded Theodric in 
Bemicia. Theodric is possibly the Loegrian chieftain who 
fell on the fourth day of the battle of Cattraeth ; and as the 
length of his reign coincides with the interval between it 
and the battle of Arderydd, his predecessor Frithuwulf may 
have fallen on that occasion* 

The Annals of Cambria say : — 

*^ CXXXYi year. Guurci and Peredur the sons of EUifer 
" die," 

And these appear to be the same as Gwaourdur and Pere- 
dur, who were killed on the third day of the battle. In this 
battle the Saxons, — under Bradwen or Bun, who is thought 
to have been the widow of Ida, and probably her sons, though 
their names are not given, — ^with the Picts, attacked the 
Britons of different provinces, assembled for an ftTin nal 
festival, and almost entirely destroyed them. Most of the 
British chiefs were slain, and amongst them Owidn, son of 
Urien. 

A Pictish leader, Dy vnwal Vrych, was slain by Owain in 
this battle. His name seems to have perplexed those who 
have hitherto written on this subject, as it is identical with 
that of Domhnall Brec, king of the Scots, in the seventh 
century. He is, however, equally a historical character. He 
is noticed as having invaded Brecknock, and having been 
afterwards defeated by Caradoc Vreichvras, one of the chiefs 
who fell in this battle. 

A. D. 688. JEthelric, son of Adda, succeeded JElle in Deira. 
— 692. Frithuwald succeeded him. 

'^ A battle was fought at Wodnesbeorh, that is, the hill of 
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Woden^ and no small slaughter being made^ king Ceawlin 
^^ in the thirty -third year of his reign was driven from the 
« kingdom."'^ 

I follow Florence of Worcester here, for his account is con- 
firmed by Fordun, and Henry of Huntingdon has evidently 
made a slip when he says, that Ceawlin died in the thirtieth 
year of his reign, and that this battle was fought in the third 
year afterwards. Ceawlin was certainly the leader on one 
side in this battle, but there were Angles on the other, con- 
federate with the Britons and Scots. The Annals of Ulster 
record it three years earlier :— 

" The battle of Lethroidh won by Aedhan, son of Gabhran," 
And Fordun adds the details :-— 

King Aidan, in the twenty-third year of his reign, (a. d. 
592), being requested by the Britons, and their king Cad- 
wallo, to aid them against the aforesaid Ceulin, proceeded 
with his army to Chester, where the Britons had assembled, 
prepared to fight against him. He, when he had heard 
*^ this, advanced to meet them prepared for war, and a severe 
" battle being fought at Wodenysborth, Cealin, and Quichelm, 
^^ and Crida, the leaders on Ceulin's side, and many of the 
** warriors of his army, perished, and he, fleeing wounded, 
** was immediately deprived of the kingdom.'*^'* 



13 ** Pugnatum est in loco qui didtur Wodnesbeorh, id est * mons 
" * Wodeni,' et strage non modic^ factd, rex Ceaulin, anno imperii sui 
" xxxm expulsus est regno." FiiOB. Wigobn. 

^* ** A Britonibus et suo rego Cadwallone, rex Aydanus regni sui xxui 
*' contra prsedictum Ceulinum regem de subsidio requisitus, ad Cestriam 
*^ cum suo perrexit exercitu, quo Britones cum eo turmatim globati per 
** acies adversus ipsum dimicaturi conyenerant. Quibus et ipse cum hoc 
'* audisset, cum suis paratus ad bellum obvius incedit, et apud Wodenys- 
*' borth duro commisso prselio, duces de parte-Ceulini, Cealinus, et Quich- 
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According to this statement, the notice of the deaths of 
Ceawlin, Cwichelm, and Crida, which is placed under the 
following year in the Saxon Chronicle, should be united to 
that of the battle. Ceawlin is a West-Saxon prince, a name- 
sake of the king ; Cwichelm bei^rs the same name as the son 
of Cynegils, who died in a«d. 636 ; Crida is possibly the king 
of the Mercians, the son of Cynewald. William of Malms- 
bury's notice of Wodnesdic, in connection with this battle, 
and the name given to it in the Ulster Annals, (Lethroidh, 
probably Liddiard in Wiltshire), show that Wodnesbeorh is 
Wanborough in their neighbourhood; not Wednesbury in 
Staffordshire. Not far from it, " Cwichelmes hlsew ^ ^ bears 
the name of one of the princes who fell there. 

Ceolric usurped the kingdom of the West Saxons, and 
reigned five years. According to William of Malmsbury, 
Ceawlin died soon afterwards in exile. 

The kingdom of the Mercians, which, as we have seen, had 
been independent for more than a century, begins now to 
appear in history. Pybba succeeded Creoda in this year; 
and, some years later, was succeeded by Ceorl, who was 
reigning in A. D. 605, when Eadwine, the son of ^Ue, sought 
refuge at his court. 

A.D. 593. JEthelfrith, who is called "the crueV* suc- 
ceeded his father -ffithelric in Bemicia. 

A. D. 597. The memorable year of the arrival of S. Augus- 
tine. 

Ceowulf succeeded Ceolric in Wessex. " He fought and 

*^ elm, et Crida, copiaeque bellatorum sui pene perierunt exercitas, sed 
*^ et ipse Trdneratus fugiens regno statim privatus est.** ui. 29. 

'* Cod. Diplora. 693, 1289. 

*• " Qui vocatur ferus.** * Hbm. Hunt. 
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contended Incessantly with the Angles, or with the Welsh, 
or with the Scots, or with the Picts." 
A.D. 598. Hussa succeeded Frithuwald in Deira. 
— 603. ^* In the seventh year of king Ceolwulf, Edelfert 
the cruel king of the Northumbrians, brave and ambitious 
of glory more than all the kings of the Angles, wasted the 
nation of the Britons. Wherefore, stirred up by his suc^ 
cesses, ^dan, king of the Scots who inhabit Britain, came 
against him with an immense and brave army, but escaped 
with a few, vanquished. For almost all his army was slain 
in the celebrated place which is called Degsastan ; in which 
" battle also Tedbald, the brother of Edelfrid, was killed with 
^* all the army which he led ; nor from that time has any of 
^^ the Scottish kings dared to come to battle against the 
" nation of the Angles." ^' 

The Annals of Ulster, as usual, record this battle three 
years earlier than the true date, under a.d. 599 : — 

" The battle of the Saxons in which Aedan was defeated," 
And those of Tigheamach notice : — 

The battle against the Saxons by Aedan, in which fell 
Eanfraich, brother of Etalfraich, by Maelumha son of 
** Baedan, in which he (Etalfraich) was victor." 

" " Ceolwulfi regis anno vn. Edelfert rex ferus Nordhumbrorum, 
'^ fortis et glorisB cupidus, plus omnibus Anglorum regibus, gentem vasia- 
*^ bat Brittonum. Kemo in tribunis, nemo in regibus plures eorum 
*'' terras, exterminatis vel subjugatis indigenis, aut tributarias genti An- 
** glorum, aut habitabiles fecit. Unde motus ejus profectibus ^dan, rex 
^* Scottorum qui Brittanniam inhabitant, yenit contra eum cum immenso 
*^ ac forti exercitu ; sed cum paucis victus aufugit. Siquidem in loco 
'^ celeberrimo, qui dicitur Degsastan, omnis per ejus est csesus exercitus ; 
" in qu^ etiam pugnfi. Tedbald, frater Edelfridi, cum omni illo quem ipse 
" ducebat exercitu peremptus est ; neque ex eo tempore quisquam reguin 
" Scottorum adversus gentem Anglorum in prselium venire ausus est.'^ 
Hen. Hunt. 
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Fordun says, that in the thirty -third year of Aedan, A. D. 
602, " it was agreed between him and the Britons, that at a 
" set time, they should attack on either side, he on the north, 
" they on the south, the Northumbrian people, whom ^thel- 
" frid, a valiant and wise king, who had continually harassed 
" the Britons and Scots, then governed. The king therefore, 
^ although advanced in age, expecting that they on their part 
*^ would do what they had agreed by treaty, invaded the 
** parts of Northumbria, the time of night coming on ; and 
whilst his army daily was engaged in burning and plunder- 
ing, king -^thelfrid, coming one day, with a compact 
force, upon the Scots 'engaged in this kind of plimdering 
through the villages and the fields, overcame them, but not 
** without great slaughter of his own people. 

"After the said war, JEthelfrid miserably wasted the 
nation of the Britons, and made many of their territories 
either tributary to the nation of the Angles, or occupied by 
'* them, the natives being exterminated."*® 

Hence ^thelfrith .was known amongst the Britons by the 
epithet Flesaur, the " desolator." 



'* ** Conventum est inter ipsum et Britones, populos Northumbrenses, 
'' qnos tunc rex fortis viribus et prudens ^thelfridus rexit, qui Britones 
** continuis et Scotos affecit injuriis, iste quidem ad Boream, illi siquidem 
^' ad Austrum, utrisque partibus impetere condicto subfirmat^ fide termino 
*^ convenirent. Rex igitur, quamvis ^etate grandaevus, adveniente 
*' Docturno tempore, sperans eos ex adverso facturos quod pacto pepi- 
** gerant, NorthumbrisB partes invasit, et dum per dies singulos incendio 
** suus vacaret et spoliis exercitus, una dierum dispersos hujusmodi prsa- 
'* dando per villas et arra Scotos, rex ^thelfridus condenso supenreniens 
** agmine, non absque suorum magn& csede superavit. Post autem dictum 
'* bellum rex ^thelfridus gentem Britonum misere vastavit, pluresque 
** terras eorum, exterminatis indigenis, aut genti Anglorum tributarios, 
*' aut habitabiles fecit/* m. 30. 
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Boece gives the name of the battle-field Deglaston^ which 
seems to be more correct than Baeda's Daegsastan. It is now 
Dalston, near Carlisle ; and as Aidan was certainly in JEthel- 
frith's territory when he was attacked, Cumberland must 
have formed at this time, as it certainly did later, part of the 
kingdom of Bernicia. 

In the Bodleian MS. of the Saxon Chronicle, it is said/ 
that Hering, the son of Hussa, conducted Aidan's army into 
JEthelfrith's dominions. 

I have given my reasons for supposing that Hussa reigned 
in Deira until a. d. 605, when it fell into the hands of ^thel- 
frith; and certainly, in this circumstance, we have a pro- 
bable pretext for -ZEthelfrith's having invaded Deira, and 
annexed it to his own kingdom. I suspect that this Hering 
was no other than Hereric, the nephew of Eadwine, and the 
father of S. Hild. -ZEthelfrith's second wife was Ache, the 
sister of Eadwine, and their eldest son S. Oswald, who was 
thirty-seven years of age at the time of his death, must have 
been bom in the very year of JEthelfrith's conquest of Deira. 
Hereric was in banishment at the court of Cerdic, king of 
the Britons of Elmet, in a.d. 614; and was poisoned there, 
doubtless by JEthelfrith's instigation. For we know that, 
at the same time, he was compassing, by similar means, the 
death of Eadwine. Eadwine invaded Elmet, and expelled 
Cerdic; and this must have been in or before A.D. 616 ; for 
in that year, the year before his victory over JEthelfrith, the 
Annals of Cambria place Cerdic's death. On obtaining 
possession of the throne of Northumbria, Eadwine banished 
his sister, with her children, and those of -ZEthelfrith's first 
wife, Bebbe. These circumstances seem to furnish a clue 
to Hereric's parentage and history ; and to warrant the con- 
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jecture, that Ache^ the daughter of ^lle, was the wife of 
Hussa^ and the mother of Hereric^ and afterwards became the 
wife of ^thelfrith ; that Hereric, who had taken part with 
the Scots in a. d. 603^ found shelter among the Britons until 
A. D. 615 or 616, when the fear of JSthelfrith caused Cerdic 
to put him to death; and that Eadwine invaded Cerdic's 
idngdom on this account. 

A. D. 607. " Ceolwulf fought a very great battle against 
** the South Saxons ; in which either army suffered very 
*^ severely ; but the slaughter was more terrible on the South 
"Saxon side."** 

A.D. 611. Cynegils succeeded him. In the fourth year 
of his reign, 

A. D. 614, be associated his son Cwichelm with himself 
in the kingdom, and they fought with the Britons at 
Beamdune (Bampton in Oxfordshire). At the very begin- 
ning of the fight, panic seized the Britons, and they fied 
precipitately, leaving two thousand and sixty-two dead upon 
the field.*" 

Boece says that JEthelfrith was confederate with Cynegils 
on this occasion, and he and Fordun represent Cadwallo as 

*' " Ceolwulfus inter multa bella contra multos facta, quae causS brevi- 
*^ tatis praetermissa sunt, pugnam maximam habuit contra Sudsexas ; in 
** qua uterque exercitus inefiabiliter contritus est. Glades tamen de- 
" testabilior contigit Sudsexis." Hen. Hunt. 

^ ** Quarto autem regni sui anno, assumpsit secum filium suum Eich- 
" elmum in regnum, et inierunt bellum contra Brittannos apud Beandune. 
" Cum igitur obviarent sibi acies terribiliter et pulcherrime, yexillis 
*^ inclinatis, in ipsd prim& collisione invasit horror Brittannos, timentesque 
*' aciem securium maximarum splendentium et framearum magnse longi- 
** tudinis, fugd in principio, sero tamen, potiti sunt. Saxones igitur^ sine 
^* detrimento sui victores, numeravere mortuos Brittannorum, et invent! 
** sunt mortui duo millia et sexaginta duo.** Hen. Hunt. 
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leader of the Britons. The latter says, that he went secretly, 
with few attendants, to seek the aid of Eugenius, (Eochadh 
Buidhe), king of the Scots ; that, having received fair pro- 
mises from him, he repaired to Ireland, and thence to Armorica, 
whence he returned immediately with a large army, placed 
at his disposal by king Salomon ; and that he harassed the 
Saxons in many battles. Of these only the last is recorded, thah 
famous battle of Chester; in which JEthelfrith, after having 
put to the sword a number of the monks of Bangor, (twelve 
hundred according to Ba^a, two hundred according to the 
Brut), who had come to pray for the success of their coun- 
trymen, defeated the British army, but not without great loss 
on either side. Baeda and the Brut are agreed, that Broc- 
mail, the governor of Chester, escaped by flight; but the 
latter says, that the slaughter of the monks occurred after the 
battle was fought, and the city taken ; which seems more 
probable. Neither of these authorities supplies any indica- 
tion of the date of the battle ; except that the latter seems to 
fix A. D. 616, the year of the death of JEthelberht, king of 
Kent, as a limit, by saying that it was fought at his sugges- 
tion. However, it is recorded in the Annals of Cambria 
and Tigheamach, with particulars, which enable us to de- 
termine it with something like certainty. In the former we 
read :— 

" CLxix year. The battle of Cair Legion, and there fell 
" Selim the son of Cinan. The rest of Jacob the son of 
*' Bell." 

Another copy connects the deaths of these princes. 

The Annals of Tigheamach say, under a.d. 613 : — 

** The battle of Caireleglon, where the holy men were 
*• slain, and Solon Mac Conlan, king of the Britons, fell ; and 
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" king Cetula fell there. Etalfraich was the victor, who 
** afterwards immediately died." 

The record of the death of Cadwallo, whose presence at 
the battle of Bampton Fordun mentions; reasonable time 
allowed for his journeys to Scotland, Ireland, and Armorica, 
his return, and some battles previous to this ; the statement 
that ^thelfrith died immediately after this battle ; and the 
fact, that the Annals of Tigheamach are four years too early 
in their notices of this series of events ; concur to fix A. D. 
617, the year in which JEthelfrith was slain by Kaedwald, as 
the date of this battle. The Brut does not mention the 
death of Cadwallo, but, consistently with the statement that 
he fell in this battle, records. Immediately afterwards, the 
election of another king Cadwan. Previous to this, how- 
ever, -^thelfrith is said to have been defeated at Bangor, 
with the loss of ten thousand of his army, by Brochmail, 
Blederic, duke of Cornwall, Margaduc, king of Demetia, and 
Cadwan, and to have fled to his own dominions. Cadwan 
followed him, and passed the Humber, and a battle was on 
the point of being fought, when peace was made by the in- 
tercession of mutual friends, and Cadwan and ^thelfrith 
agreed each to allow the other to remain in undisturbed en- 
joyment of his territories. 

The whole sequel in the Brut is disfigured with the grossest 
misstatements. Authentic materials may have formed the 
groundwork of the story, but these are unfortunately blended 
together in the most hopeless concision. It is probably true 
that ^thelfrith discarded his first wife Bebbe, when he mar- 
ried Ache, but he was not the father of Eadwine. What is 
said of Cadwallo's being defeated, ^nd visiting Scotland, Ire- 
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land, and Armorica, Pordun relates more truly under a.d. 
614. Aidan, the king of the Scots, is said to have been 
killed by Cadwallo, after the battle of Hatfield ; he really 
died in a.d. 605; and Cadwallo is here, and throughout the 
whole story, confounded with his later namesake, who fell in 
the battle of Heavenfield, a. d. 634 ; yet he is made to sur- 
vive it, and, — ^by another confusion with Cadwaladr who fell 
a victim to the pestilence of A. D. 664-5, — ^is said to have died 
of sickness, after a reign of forty-eight years. Cadwaladr, in 
his turn, is confounded with the West-Saxon Caddwealh ; and 
Ine, the successor of Caedwealh, and Ivar Yidfadme, his ally, 
are claimed as chiefs of the Britons ; and, to conclude this 
extraordinary series of historical blunders, Offa, the king of 
the Mercians, is called JEthelstan by Layamon, (for it was 
he who renewed the tribute of Peter's pence, sixty-five years 
after it had been established by Ine). 

What truth may be concealed under the story of Eadwine's 
having been educated at the court of Cadwan, I cannot 
divine. It cannot be true that Eadwine was bom there, for 
he was two years old at the time of his father's death ; and 
it is impossible that he could have been brought up in igno- 
rance of the Christian faith, under the auspices of so religious 
a prince as Cadwan. He might indeed have sought refuge 
amongst the Britons, at the age of nineteen, in a. d. 605, and 
have formed an intimacy, as related, with Cadwallo; and the 
hostility, to which he fell a victim, may have originated in 
jealousy of the imperial state he affected, of which Baeda 
makes particular mention. These matters, however, must 
always remain involved in uncertainty. All that we really 
know of Eadwine's early years is, that at some period of his 

A A 
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exile he must have taken refuge with Ceorl king of the 
Mercians^ whose daughter he married ; that the hostility of 
^thelfrith pursued. him from kingdom to kingdom; that 
Ksddwald^ king of the East Angles^ eventually espoused his 
cause^ and placed him on the throne of the united kingdoms 
of Deira and Bemicia^ by his victory over ^thelfrith^ in 
A.D. 617. 

At the beginning of the seventh century, Anglo-Saxon 
history begins to assume a more distinct character. Eight 
kingdoms are established, and six of these, — Kent, Sussex, 
Wessex, and Mercia, founded in the fifth century, and Ber- 
nicia and Deira, in the sixth, — have a history more or less 
complete. The foundation of the kingdom of the East- Angles 
must have been about the beginning of the sixth century, 
and Wiwa was its first king, but his great grandson, Easd- 
wald, is the first who figures in our annals ; and Sleda, who 
married the sister of ^thelberht, is the first king of the 
East-Saxons whose name is recorded, although there is reason 
to believe that his great grandfather Bedca reigned in Eng- 
land. Henceforth, for more than a century. Venerable Bseda 
is our great historian, and although his immortal work leaves 
much to be desired with regard to the other kingdoms, the 
history of Northumbria, at least, (of which, during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, we already know more, than of the rest), 
is almost complete. 

THE END. 
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fohn Russell Smithy 36, 
Retrospective Review (New Series) ; 

confiding of Criticifms upon, Analyiis of, and 
£xtra6ls from, curious, ufeful, valuable, and 
fcarce Old Books. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. (all 
printed) clot A, los. 6d. (original price £1. is.) 

1853-54 

Thcfe two volumes form a good companion to the old feries of the 
RetnJ^ectlve, in i6 voJs. ; the articles are of the (ame kngth and 
chara£Ver. 

Matter Wace, his Chronicle of the Nor- 
man Conqueft, from the Roman de Rou. 
Tranflated into Englifh Profe, with Notes and 
Illuftrations by Edgar Taylor, F.S.A. 
8vo. many engrainngs from the Bayeux Tapes- 
tryy Norman Architecture, Illuminations y &c, 
cloth, 15s. (original price ^i. 8s.) 1837 

Only Z50 copies printed, and very few remain xmfold j the remain- 
ing copies are now in J. R. Smithes hands, and are offered at the 
above low price, in confequencc of the death of Mr. Pickering ; 
hitherto no copies have been fold under the publi/hed price. 

Contributions to Literature, Hiftorical, 
Antiquarian, and Metrical. By Mark An- 
tony Lower, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
" EflTays on Englifli Surnames," " Curiofities 
of Heraldry," &c. Poft 8vo. woodcuts, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 1S54 

Contents: i. Local Nomenclature— z. The Bastle of Hafiings, an 
Hiiiorical EfTay— 3. The Lord Dacre, his mournful end ; a Bal- 
lad— 4. Hiftorical and Archzcological Memoir on the Iron Works 
of the South of England, with numerous illustrations— $. Win- 
chelTca's Deliverance, or the Stout Abbot of Battayle } in Three 
Fyttes— 6. The South Downs, a Sketch j Hiftorical, Anecdotical, 
and Ddcriptive — 7. On Yew Trees in Churchyards — 8. A Lynel 
Gefte of a Create Eelej a plealaunt Ballade— 9. A Difcourfe of 
Genealogy — 10. An Antiquarian Pilgrimage in Normandy, toitb 
vjtadcuu — II. Mifcellanea, &c. &c. &c. 

Barker. — Literary Anecdotes and Con- 
temporary Reminifcences of Profeflbr Porfon 
and others, from the Manufcript Papers of the 
late E. H. Barker, Efq., of Thetford, Norfolk, 
with an Original Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, I2S. 1852 

Afingular book, full of ftrange flories and jefts. 

Anecdotes and Characters of Books and 
Men. CoUefted from the Converfation of Mr. 
Pope and other eminent Perfons of his Time. 
By the Rev. Joseph Spence. With Notes, 
Life, &c. by S. W. Singer. The fecond edi- 
tion, fcap. 8vo. portrait, elegantly printed by 
Whittingham, cloth, 6s. 1858 

' Large paper (for the connoiffeur 

of Choice Books). Poft 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 1858 

'* The * Anecdotes' of kind-hearted Mr. Spence, the friendof Pope, 
is one of the bcfi books oiana in the Englifh language." — Critic, 

Pope. — FacSs and Conjedlures on the 
Delcent and Family Conne6lions of Pope, the 
Poet. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. Poft 
Svo. 2s. 1857 

z 



Sobo Square^ London* 

Pope. — Additional Fafts concerning the 
Maternal Anceftry of Pope, in a Letter to 
Mr. Hunter. By Robert Davies, F.S.A. 
Poft Svo. 2s. 185S 

Life, Progreffes, and Rebellion of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, &c. to his Capture and 
Execution, with a full account of the ** Bloody 
Aflize," under Judge Jefferies, and copious 
Biographical Notices. By George Roberts. 
2 vols, poft Svo. plates and cuts,*cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(original price £1, 4s.) 1S44. 

Two very interefiing volumes, partlcnlarly (b to thoTe 00Dae6ked 
with the Weft of England. 

Biographia Britannica Literaria, or Bio- 
graphy of Literary Charafters of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Anglo-Saxon Period. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
Membre de Tlnftitut de France. Thick Svo. 
cloth, 6s. (original price 12s.) x84» 

The Anglo-Norman Period. Thick 

8vo. cloth, 6s. (original price 12s.) 1846 

Pobliflied under the fuperintendence of die Council of die Royal 

Society of Literature. 
There is no work in the Englifli Language which ghret dw reader 

fuch a comprehenfive and conneAed Hiflory of the Literature of 

thefe periods. 

Effays on the Literature, Popular Super- 

ftitions, and Hiftory of England in the Middle 
Ages. By Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S.A. 
2 vols, poft Svo. elegantly printed, cloth, z6s. 

1846 

Contents: E/Tay i. Anglo-Saxon Poetry— 2. Anglo-Norman Poetry 
— J. Chanfons de Gefle, or hiftorical romances of the Middle 
Ages— 4. Proverbs and Popular Sayings — 5. Anglo-Latin Poets 
of the TwelAh Century— 6. Abelard and the Scholaftic Philofo- 
phy— 7. Dr. Grimm^s German Mythology — 8. National Fairy 
Mythology of England— 9. Popular Superfiltions of Modem 
Greece, and their connexion with the Englifli — 10. Friar Ruik 
and the Frolicfome Elves — il. Dunlop*8 Hiftwy of Fi£Hon — xz. 
Hiftory and Tranfmiflion of Popular Stories — i j. Poetry of Hif- 
tory— 14. Adventuresofllereward the Saxon— 15. Story of Eu* 
ftace the Monk— 16. Hiftory of Fulke Fitzwarine — 17. Popular 
Cycle or Robin Hood Bdids — 18. Conqueft of Ireland by tho 
Anglo-Normans — 19. O^^giifli Political Songs— ao. Dnnbtr* 
the Scottifli Poet. 

Literature of the Troubadours. Hiftoire 
de la Poefie Provengale, par M. Fauriel, 
public par J. Mohl, Membre de ITnftitut de 
France. 3 vols. Svo. ne'w,fenjt3ed, 14s. (origri- 
nal price £1 . 4s.) 1 847 

A valuable work, and forms a fit companion to the Literary Hifto- 

rics of Hallam, Ticknor, and Cinguene. 
J. R. Smith is the only Agent 'vn London for the iiale of it, at tli» 

above moderate price. 

Milton's Early Reading, and tne prima 

ftanuna of his ** Paradlfe Loft," together with 

Extrafts from a Poet of the XVIth Century 

Qojhua Syl*vefter), By Charles Dunste«., 

M.A. i2mo.f/,is,Gd.(^\\'4>^xa^.^\\^^ V^^a?* 
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Milton ; a Sheaf of Gleanings after his 

Biographers and Annotators. By the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter. Poll 8vo. 2s. 6d. 1850 

Junius. — The Authorflilp of the Letters 

of Junius elucidated, including a Biographical 
« Memoir of Lieut.-Col. Barrc, M.P. By John 
Britton, F.S.A., &€. Royal 8vo. 'wit/t por- 
traits of Lord Shelburney John Dunning, and 
Barrejrom Sir Jojhua Reynolds^ s picture, cloth, 
6s. — Large Paper, in 4to. cloth, 9s. 1848 

Ai exceedingly interefting book, giving many particnian of the 
American War, and the Aatc of parties during that period. 

The Table Talk of John Selden. 

With a Biographical Preface and Notes by S. 
W. Singer. Fcap. 8vo. third edition, por- 
trait, cloth, 5s. i860 

— Large paper [for the connotffeur 
rf choice Books). Poft 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. i860 

^ Nothing can be more interefting than this little book, containing 
a lively piAure of the opinions and converiations of one of the 
•oft eminent fcholars and moft diftinguiflicd patriots England has 
produced. There are few Tolumcs of its Aze fo pregnant with 
tele, combined with the moft profound learning} it is impoffible 
!• epea it without finding fome important faA or difculBon, fome- 
lUng praAically ufeflil and applicable to the buiinefs of life. 
Colerif^ lays, * There is more weighty bullion fcnfc in this book 
lluui I ever found in the fame number of pages in any uninfpired 

miler.* Its merits had not cfcaped the notice of 

Br. Johnfon, though in politics oppofed to much it inculcates, for 
la reply to an obfervation of Bofwell, in praife of the French 
Ana, he (kid, *• A few of them are good, but we have one book of 
that kind better than any of them— Selden's Table Talk.*"— Mr. 
9kfti$r*s Prefact, 

The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe 5 

with Remarks, Digreflive and Difcurfive. By 
William Chadwick. 8vo. pp. 472, por- 
trait, cloth, 1 OS. 6d. 1859 

** Baaiel De Foe devoted his life and energies to the defence of free 
iaftittttions and good government. He was the Radical of his 
4my. He not only wrote, but fuflercd for truth and liberty. He 
was impoverifhed and perfecuted for his labours in this caufe; 
aay, he was repeatedly imprifoned for his principles, or for his 
wfwerving attachment to then^^d for his boldnefs and honefty 
in aflerting them. He was the porous and indefatigable oppo- 
■•Dt of prieftliin, of eccleiiaftical domination, and of the Popi/h 
taidendes of his time. We might not approve of all he wrote 
againfl the Catholics, but we fhould remember that he iiaw and 
/#/«, as we cannot, how inherently oppofed to true freedom is the 
Catholic fyflem. Although we live in very different times fi-om 
Ihofi: in which DeFoe lived, yet his life is fidi of pregnant leffons 
ftr the liberals and friends of religioiu freedom of our day." — 
Mrtulftrd Rtvinu, 

Wayland Smith.— A Differtation on a 

Tradition of the Middle Ages, from the 
French of G. B. Depping and J rancisque 
Michel, with Additions by S. W. Singer, 
and the amplified Legend by Oehi enslager. 
iimo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Piclering, 1847 

** Wairlaod Snith and his Cave form oae or the Incidents in Sir 
1V.I««fi>f«(KeiiUworth." 

3 



' Robin Hood. — The Great Hero of the 

Ancient Minifterly of England, '' Robin 
Hood,'" his Period, real Chara^ler, &c., in- 
veftigated, and perhaps afcertained, by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter. Poft 8vo. as. 6d. 

1851 

Notes on Ancient Britain and the Britons. 
By the Rev. W. Barnes, author of the 
** Philological Grammar," ** Anglo-Saxon 
Deleftus," " Dorfet Dialcft," &c. Foolfcap 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 1858 

** Mr. Barnes has given ui therefuk of his Colle£Uonsfbra Conrfeof 
LeAures on this fubJeA, and has produced a finies of Skeicha of 
the Ancient Britons, their language, lav*, and modes of &ty 
and of their fodal flate as compared with that of die Sanoi, 
which will be read with confiderable interefl.** — Mfts «ii 

** We are very glad to meet with fuch pleafant andxeadible 'Nou* 
as Mr. Barnes's. They are very unaffeaed eflays, impartnif 
much warmth to the old carcafe of British lore, and evhoBg 
fome real ftndy. He has found out the value of the old Wdlh 
laws, and has made fome ufeful comparifons between dtea mi 
thoie of the Saxons with much frefluiefa if not abfolate oovdrj.**— 
Guardian, 

Taliefin ; or, the Bards and Druids of 
Britain. A Tranflation of the Remains of 
the earlieft Welfh Bards, and an examinatxoa 
of the Bardic Myfteries. By D. W. Nash, 
member of the Royal Society of Literature. 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 1857 

Excerpta ex Scriptoribus Clafficis dc 
Britania. A Complete Colle6Hon of thofe 
paflages in the Claffic Wnters (124 in 
number), which make mention of the Britifli 
Ifles, Chronologically Arranged, from Ante- 
Chrifti 560 to Anno Dom. 1333. ^7 ^^^ 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Giles. 8vo. cloth, 3$. 
(original price 7s. 6d.) 1846 

An IntroduAion to every Hifiory of Great Biitaio. 

Hiftory of England, under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. By Dr. J. M. Lapfenberc. 
Tranflated byBENj. Thorpe, with Additions 
and Corrections, by the Author and Tranflator. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12s. (original price ,fx. is.) 

184$ 

Hiftory of England, under the Norman 
Kings, with an Epitome of the early Hiftory 
of Normandy. By Dr. J. M. Lappenberc, 
translated with Additions byBENj. Thorpe. 
8vo. clotb, 15s. 1857 

Agincourt^ a contribution towards an 
authentic Lift of the Commanders of the 
Englifh Hoft in King Henry the FifQi's Ex- 
pedition. By the Rev. Joseph Hu«mter, 
poft 8vo. 2s. 6d. X850 
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Britannic Reiearches ; or. New Facts 
and Reftifications of Ancient Britlfh Hiftory. 
By the Rev. Beale Poste, M.A. 8vo. 
(pp. 448 ), ^with engra*vingSy clothe 15s. 1853 

'* The author of this volume may jufUy claim credit for confider- 
able learning, great Indufiry, and, above all, firong faith in the 
intereii and importance of his fubject. ... On various points 
he lias given us additional infbrmadon, and afforded us nev 
views, for which we are bound to thank him. The body of die 
book is followed by a very complete index, fo as to render refe- 
rence to any part of it eafy: this was the more neceffary, on ac- 
count of the multifarioufnels of the topics treated, the variety of 
peribus mentioned, and the many works quoted.**— uft^«iMrum, 
Oct. 8, 1853. 

** The Rev. Beale Pofle has long been known to antiquaries as one 
of the beft read of all tiiofe who have elucidated the earlieft an- 
nals of this country. He is a pra£tical man, has inveftigatcd for 
faimfelf monuments and manufcripts, and we have in the above- 
named volume the fruits of many years* patient fludy. The ob- 
jeAs which will occupy the attention of the reader are— i. The 
political pofition of the principal Britifh powers before the Roman 
conquefl — ^under the Roman dominion, and ibiiggling unfucceff- 
iiilly againfl the Anglo-Saxon race j 2. The Geography of An- 
cient Britain; 3. An invefiigation of the Ancient Britifh Hiflo- 
rians, Gildas and Nennius, and the more obfcure Britifh chroni- 
clers; 4. The ancient flone monuments of the Celtic period; 
and, laiUy, fome curious and interefting notices of the early Bri- 
tifh Church. Mr. Pofle has not touched on fubjeAs which have 
received much attention from others, fave in cafes where he had 
fomething new to ofier, and the rolume mufi be regarded, there- 
fore, as an entirely new colle£hion of difcoveries and dedu£tions 
tending to throw light on the darkefl, as well as the earliefi, 
portion of our national hiflory.**-«-^/df. 

Britannia Antiqua, or Ancient Britain 
brought within the Limits of Authentic 
Hiftory. By the Rev. Beale Poste. 8vo. 
pp. 386, map, cloth, 145. 1857 

A Sequel to the foregoing work. 

Letters of the Kings of England. — Now 
firft collefted from the Originals in Royal 
Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, 
private as well as public. Edited, with 
Hiflorical Inti'oduftion and Notes, by J. O. 
Halliwell. Tivo handfome 'volumes, poft 
8vo. ijotth portraits of Henry Fill, and 
Charles /., cloth, 8s. (original price ^i, is.) 

1848 

These volumes form a good companion to Ellis*s Original Letters. 

The colledion comprifes, for the firfl time, the love-letters of Henry 
VIII. to Anne Boleyn in a complete form, which may be re- 
garded, perhaps, as the mofl fingular documents of the kind that 
have descended to our times ; the feries of letters of Edward VI. 
will be found very interefUng fpecimens of compofition ; fbme of 
the letters of James I., hitherto unpublifhed, throw light on the 
murder of Overbury, and prove beyond a doubt the King was 
implicated in it in fome extraordinary and unpleafant way ; but 
his letters to the Duke of Buckingham are of the moil fingular 
nature : only imagine a letter from a fovereign to his prime min- 
ifter conunencing thus: — ** My own fweet and dear child, blefT- 
ing, blefling, bleiHng on thy heart-roots and all thine.** Prince 
Charles and the Duke of Buckingham*s Journey into Spain lias 
never been before so fully illuftrated as it is by the documents 
^ven in this work, which alfo includes the very curious letters 
firom the Duke and Duchels of Buckingham to Junes I* 
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Inquiry into the Particulars connected 
with the Death of Amy Robfart (Lady 
Dudley), at Cumnor Place, Berks, Sept. 8, 
1560; being a refutation of the Calumnies 
charged againft Sir Robert Dudley, Anthony 
Forfter, and others. By J. T. Pettigrew, 
8vo., 2S. 1859 

The Fawkes's of York in the 1 6th 
Century, including Notices of Guy Fawkes 
the Gunpowder Plot Confpirator. By Robert 
Davies, F.S.A. Poft 8vo., is. 6d. 1850 

Hiftorical Sketches of the AngKng Lite- 
rature of all Nations. By Robert Blakbt. 
To which is added a Bibliographical Cata- 
logue of Englifti Books on Angling and 
Ichthyology, i2mo. cloth, 5s. 1856 

The Pilgrim Fathers. — Colleftions con- 
cerning the Church or Congregation of Pro- 
teftant Separatifts formed at Scrooby, in North. 
Nottinghamfhire, in the time of James I., 
the Founders of New Pl3rmouth, the Parent 
Colony of New England. By the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., and an AJ/jftatit 
Keeper of Her Majeftfs Records. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

1854. 

This work contains fome very important particulars of thefe per- 
fonages, and their connexions prerioufly to their leaving Englaad 
and Holland, which ^ere entirely unknown to former writen^ 
and have only recently been difcovered, through the inde&ttgable 
exertions of the Author. Prefixed to the volume are fiune beao- 
tiful Prefatory Stanzas by Richard Monckton Milaes, Efq., M.P. 

Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi (formerly 

Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnfon), 
written when (he was Eighty, to the handfome 
a6lor, William Auguftus Conway, aged 
Twenty-feven. Zwo/fe^wed, 2s. 1843 

'^ written at three, foiu*, and five o^clock (in the morning) by 

an octogenary pen j a htait (as Mrs. Lee fays) twenty-fix years 
old, and as H. L. P. feels it to be, all ymr cwn.**—Lttttr V., 
ird. Feb., l8Z0. 

** This is one of tne moft extraordinary colleAions of love epiftles 
we have chanced to meet with, and the well-known literary repu- 
tation of the lady— the Mrs. Thrale, of Dr. Johnfon and MUk 
Bumey Celebrity— confiderably enhances their intereft. The 
letters themfelves it is not eafy to charaAerifej nor (hall we 
venture to decide whether they more befpeak the drivelling of 
dotage, or the folly of love j in either cafe they preient human 
nature to us under a new afpedl, and fiimifh one of those riddles 
which nothing yet dreamt of in our philofophy can iatisfii^rily 
folve." — Poljtedmic Review, 

Life of Mr. Thomas Gent, Printer, of 
York. Written by Himfelf. 8vo. fine por- 
trait, engra'ved by Aug. Fox, cloth, as. 6d. 
(original price 9s.) 183s 

The author of this curious, and hidierto unpubliflicd, piece of Auto- 
biography is well known by the feveral woiks of which he was 
the author as well as printer. Th* Beok rejuirtt no tncmnium n 
those vAo have read Smthey*s ^^Doffor." 
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A Rot Amongft the Bifhops ; or, a 

Terrible Tempeji in the Sea of Canterbury^ 
fet forth in lively emblems, to pleafe the judi- 
cious Reader. By Thomas Stirry, 1641. 
i8mo. (A Satire on Abp, Laud)^ four very 
curious lAJOodcut emblems^ clothy 3s. 



Worthies of Weftmoreland \ or, Biogra- 
phies of notable Perfons born in that County 
iince the Reformation. By George Atkin- 
son, Efq. Serjeant at Law. 2 vols, poft 8vo. 
chth^ 6s. (original price i6s.) 1849 

England's Worthies, under whom ail the 
Civil and Bloody Warres, fince Anno 1642 
to Anno 1647, are related. By John Vicars, 
Author of " England's Parliamentary Chro- 
nicle,'* &c. &c. Royal i2mo. reprinted in 
the old ftyle (Jimlar to Lady Willougkby'* s 
Diofy), tjuith copies of tfie 1 8 rare portraits 
after Hollar ^ fife, halfmoroccOy 5s. 1845 

Lifter. — ^The Autobiography of Joseph 
Lister (a Nonconformift), of Bradford, 
York/hire, with a conterapbrary account of 
the Defence of Bradford and Capture of 
Leeds, by the Parliamentarians, in 1642. 
Edited by Thos. Wright, F.S.A. 8vo. 
clothy 2s. 1842 

Forman. — The Autobiography and Per- 
fonal Diary of Dr. Simon Forman, the cele- 
brated Aftrologer, 1 552-1602, from unpub- 
lifhed MSS. in the Aftimolean Mufeum, 
Oxford. Edited by J. O. Halliwell. 
Small 4to.y^^^, 5s. 1849 

Only 150 copies prirately printed. It will form a companion to 
Dr. Dee's Diary, printed by the Camden Society, who alfo 
]»inted this work but afterwards fupprcfled it. 

Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer 
Elliot, the Corn-Law Rhymer (of Sheffield). 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, John Watkins. 
Poft 8vo. chth^ (an interejiing 'volume) y 3 s. 
(original price 7s. 6d.) 1850 

Wefley. — Narrative of a Remarkable 
Tiranfaftion in the Eaily Life of John Wefley. 
Now fii-ft Printed, from a MS. in the Britifli 
Mufeum. ^YO.fe'wed, 2s. 1848 

A very cnrious love afiair between J. W. and his houfekeeper ; it 
gives a curious iniight into the early economy of the Metbodifts. 
It is entirely unknown to all Wefley 's biographers. 

Counter's (Col., of Rafton, Suffex) Ac- 
count of the Miraculons Efcape of King 
Charles II. out of England. Now firft 
printed. Poft 8vo. is. 1846 

This little traft takes up the narrative where the Royal memoir 
breaks off. It was unknown to Mr. Hughes, the editor of the 
" Boicobel Tradls." 

The Connexion of Wales with the 
Early Science of England, illuftrated in the 
Memoirs of Dr. Robert Recorde, the firft 
Writer on Arithmetic, Geometry, Aftro- 
nomy, &c., in the Englifh Language. By 
J. O. Halliwell. %yo,Jrwedy is. 1840 
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A fiufimile of the very rare original edidon, which fold at ^cAkft 
ialefbr^i}. 

Cartwright. — Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Mechanical Inventions of Ed- 
mund Cartwright, D.D.,F.R.S., inventor tf 
the Po^er Loom^ &c. Edited by E. H. 
Strickland. Poft 8vo. engra'vings, boards^ 
2S. 6d. (original price los. 6d.} 1843 

It contains feme interefling literary hiftory, Dr. Cartwii^t nua- 
bering among his correfpondents. Sir W. Jones, Ciabbe, Sir H. 
Davy, Fulton, Sir 5. RafHes, Langhorne, and others j he wai no 
mean Poet, as his Legendary tale of '* Annine and Elvira " Cgiven 
in the Appendix) teftifies; Sir W. Scott fays it omtains famg 
excellent poetry, exjuefled with unufual felicity. 

CoUeftion of Letters on Scientific Sub- 

je6ls, illuftrative of the Progrefs of Science in 
England. Temp. Elizabeth to Charles IL 
Edited by J. O. Halhwell. 8vo. clothy 3s. 

1841 

Comprifing letters of Digges, Dee, Tycho Brahe, Lower, HvioB, 
Lydyatt, Sir W. Petty, Sir C. Cavcndi/h, BrancJcer, PeU,&e.s 
alfo the autobiography of Su- Samuel Morland, from a MS. in 
Lambeth Palace, Nat. TarpoIey*s CorreAor Analy ticus, &e. Coft 
the Subfcribers of the Hiftorical Society of Science £u 

Morland. — Account of the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Inventions of Sir Samuel Morland, 
Matter of Mechanics to Charles II. By J. O. 
Halliwell. %vo,fenjuedy is. 1838 

Autographical Mifcellany; a Colledion 

of Autograph Letters, Interefting Documents, 

&c., executed in faclimile by Fredk. Ne- 

THERCLIFT, each facfimile accompanied with 

a page of letter-prefs by R. Sims, of the 

Britifh Mufeum. Royal 410. a handsome 

VOL., extra clothy £1. is. (original price 

£1. i6s.) 1855 

Containing fixty examples of hitherto unpubliihed Letters and Doco- 
mcnts of Blake, Boileau, Buonaparte, Biims, Calvin, Camden, 
Carrier, Catherine de Mcdicis, Charles I., Chatterton, Congrerc, 
Cranmer, Cromwell, Danton, D'Aubignc, Dryden, Edward M., 
Elizabeth, Elizabeth (fister of Louis XVI.), Franklin, Galild, 
Glover, Goethe, Goldfmith, Henry VIIL, Hyde (Anne), Janei 
II., Jonlon, Kepler, Kotzebue, Latimer, Loyola, Louis XIT., 
Louis XVI., Luther, Maintenon, Maria Antoinette, Marlborough, 
Marmontel, Mary Queen of Scotts, Melancthon, Newton, Penii, 
Pompadour, Pole (Cardinal), Raleigh, Ridley, Robcfpjent, 
Roufleau, Rubens, Sand, Schiller, Spenfer, Sterne, Tafld, Voltaire^ 
Walpole (Horace), Walhington, Wolfie, Wolfey, Wren, and 
Young. 

For the interefting nature of thedoctmients, this coUeAionfar excdt 
all the previous ones. With two exceptions (fbnneri/ badJjr 
executed), they have never been pablKbed befaft. 
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A Life of Shakefpeare, including many 

particulars refpe^ling the Poet and his Family, 
never before publifhed, by J. O. Halliwell, 
F.R.S., &c. In one handfome volume, 8vo. 
iUuJirated fwith 76 engravings on lAJOod, of 
objects J moft ofmjhich are ne^w^from dranvings 
by Fairholty cloth^ 15s. 1848 

This work c<Hitains upwards of ibrty documents refpe^tlng Shake- 
fpeare and his family, never before fublijbed, beiides numerous 
others, indirefkly illuArating the Poet's biograpfiy. All the 
anecdotes and traditions concerning Shakefpeare are here, for the 
firft time, colleded, and much new light is thrown on his per- 
fonal hiftory, by papers exhibiting him as felling Malt, Stone, 
&c. of the feventy-fix engravings which illufirate the volume, 
msre than fjfy have never before been engraved. 

It is the only liie of Shakefpeare to be bought feparately tmm his 
works. 

New Illuftrations of the Life, Studies, 
and Writings of Shakefpeare, by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, z vols. 8vo. clotA, 7s. 6d. 
(original price, £1. is.) 1845 

Supplementary to all editions of the works of the Poet. 

*«* Fart z, price 3s., and Parts 3, 4, and 5, together price 3s., 
may be had to complete copies. 

A Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakefpeare j together with Notes on his 
Plays and Poems, by the late W. Sidney 
Walker. Edited by W. Nanfon Lettfom. 
3 vols, foolfcap 8vo. clot/i, i8s. i860 

'*Very often we find ourfelves diiicring from Mr. Walker, on 
readings and interpretations, but we feldom difier fi-om him 
without refpect for his fcholarfhip and care. His are not the 
wild gueiles at truth which neither gods nor men have fiomach 
to endure, but the fuggeflions of a trained intelligence and a 
chaftened tafie. Future editors and commentators will be bound 
to confult thefe volumes, and coniider their fuggeflions." — 
uSthenaum, 

**A valuable addition to our Philological Literature, the moft 
valuable part being the remarks on contemporary literature, and 
the mals of learning by which the exaA meaning and condition 
of a word is fought to be eftabliflied.*'— XiVrrar^ Gascetu, 

By the fame Author, 
Shakefpeare's Verfification, and its Ap- 
parent Irregularities explained by Examples 
from early and late Englifh Writers. Foolfcap 
8vo. clot Ay 6s. 1854 

'* The reader of Shakefpeare would do well to make himfelf ac- 
quainted with this excellent little book previous to entering upon 
the fludy of the poet." — Mr, Singer, in the Preface te bis New 
Edition of Shakefpeare, <r 

A Few Notes on Shakefpeare, with Oc- 

» cafional Remarks on the Emendations of the 

Manufcript-Correftor in Mr. Collier's copy 

of the folio, 1632, by the Rev. Alexander 

Dyce. 8vo. clothy 5s. 1853 

^ Mr. Dyce*s Notes are peculiarly delightful, fh>m the floret of 
iilufiration with which his extcnfive reading not only among our 
writers, but among thofe of othtf countriesi, efpedally of the 
Italian poets, has enabled him to enrich them. All that he has 
recorded is valuable. We read his little volume with pleafure, 
and clofc it with regret." — Literary Gascette, 
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Curfory Notes on Various Paflages in 
the text of Beaumont and Fletcher, as edited 
by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and on his 
" Few Notes on Shakefpeare,** by the Rev. 
John Mitford. Svo. Jewed, as. 6d. 1856 

A Few Words in reply to the Rev. A, 

Dyce's " Few Notes on Shakefpeare," by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter. 8vo. is. 1853 

StriSures on Mr. Collier's New Edition 
of Shakefpeare, publifhed in 1858, by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. 8vo. clot/i, 7s. 6d. 

1859 

The Grimaldi Shakefpeare. — Notes and 
Emendations on the Plays of Shakefpeare, 
from a recently difcovered annotated copy by 
the late Joe. Grimaldi, Efq. Comedian. 8vo . 
^woodcuts, IS. 185 

A humorous fquib on Collier's Shakefpeare Emendations. 

A Few Remarks on the Emendation, 
" Who Smothers her with Painting," in the 
Play of Cymberline, difcovered by Mr. Collier, 
in a Corrected Copy of the Second Edition of 
Shakefpeare, by J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., 
&c. 8vo. IS. 1852 

The Shakefpeare Fabrications ; or, the 
MS. Notes of the Perkins folio, fliown to be 
of recent origin ; with Appendix on the Au- 
thorfhip of the Ireland Forgeries, by C. 
Mansfield Ingleby, LL.D. Foolfcap 
8vo. lAjith a facfimiUy sheening the pfeudo old 
'writing and the pencilled 'words, cloth, 3s. 

1859 

Effay on the Genius of Shakefpeare, 
with Critical Remarks on the Characters of 
Romeo, Hamlet, Juliet, and Ophelia, by 
H. M. Graves. Poft 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(original price 5s. 6d.) 1826 

Hamlet. — An Attempt to afcertain 

whether the Queen were an Acceffory, before 

the Fa6l, in the Murder of her Firft Hufband. 

Zwo.fe'vjed, 2s. 1856 

**This pamphlet well deferves the penilal ofcwy fiodent of Ham- 
let."— ^^t»r« and Slueriet, 

Remarks on the Moral Influence of 
Shakefpeare^s Plays, with illulh-ations from 
Hamlet, by the Rev. Thomas Grinfield. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 1850 

The Sonnets of Shakefpeare, rearranged 
and divided into Four Parts, with an Intro- 
duftion and Explanatory Notes. Poft. ^s<;k, 
cloth^ ^s. 6d. ^"^^"^ 
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Was Lord Bacon the Author of Shake- 

fperare^s Plays ? A Letter to Lord ElleliBiere, 
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On the Sonnets of Shakefpeare, identi- 
fying the peribns to whom they are addrefled, 
and elucidating ie\*eral points in the Poet*s 
Hifton*, by James Bo ad en. Svo. i^. 6d. 

1837 

Shakclpeare's Autubiograpical Poems, 

being hi" Sonnctn tltaily dcvcluptd, with hi> 
Charaftter, drawn chiefly from his Works, by 
C. A. Brown. Poll Svo. r/c.'//, 4s. 6d. 1838 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, a Novel, by 

Geo. Wilkins, printed in 1608, and founded 
upon Shake:}?earc's Pl?.y, edited by Pro- 
fessor Mo.MMSEN; with Preface and Ac- 
count of fome original Shakefpeare editions 
extant in Germany and Switzerland, and In- 
tryduJ::on by J. P. COLLIER. Svo. fe-ivedy 
S*.. 1857 

Account of the only known Manufcript 
of Shakefpeare's Plays, comprifing fome im- 
portant variations and correftions in the 
" Merry Wives of Windfor," obtained from 
a Pbyhoufe Copy of that Play recently dif- 
covered, by J. O.Halliwell. 8vo. is, 184.3 

Who was ' Jack Wilfon,' the Singer 
of Shakefpeare's Stage?" An Attempt to 
proit the identity of this perfon with John 
Wilfon, Doftor of Mufic in the Univerfitv of 
Oxford, A.D. 1644, by E. F. Ri.mbault, 
LL.D. Svo. IS. 1S46 

Shakefpeare's Will, copied from the 
Original in the Prerogative Court, prefen-ing 
the Interlineations and Facfimiles of the three 
Autographs of the Poet, with a few Preli- 
minary Obfervations, by J. O. Halliwell. 
4to. IS. 1838 

Traditionary Anecdotes of Shakefpeare, 
collefted in Warwick/hire in 1693. Svo. 
feivedy IS. 1838 

Obfervations on an Autograph of Shake- 
I'peare, and the Orthography of his Name, by 
Sir Fred. Madden. Svo./eiveJy is. 1838 

Shakefpeare Story-Teller; Introduftory 
Leaves, or Outline Sketches, with choice Ex- 
tra^s in the Words of the Poet himfelf, with 
an Analyfis of the Charafters, by George 
Stephens, Profejfor of the Englifh Language 
and Literature in the Uni'verfity of Copenhagen, 
Svo. Nos. I to 6, 6d. each. 1856 

Reafons for a New Edition of Shake- 
fpeare's Works, by J. Payne Collier. Svo. 

IS. 1841 
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bv W. H. Smith. Svo. 6d. 
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Bacon and Shakefpeare, an Inquiry 

touching Players, Play houfes, and Piay-writen 
in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth : to which is 
appended an Abftra^t of a Manufcript Auto- 
biography of Tobie Matthews, by W. H. 
S.MITH. Foolfcap Svo. cloth^ as. 6d. 1857 

A Pilgrimage to Stratford-upon-Avon, 

the Birthplace of- Shakefpeare, by C. V. 
Grinfield. lamo. portrait and plates^ cbtk^ 
ss. Cd. iS;o 

with R. B. Wheler's Guide to 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 4 plates^ In i roL 
x2mo. cloth J 3s. 6d. 1850 

Hiftorical Account of the A4onumental 
Buft of Shakefpeare, in the Chancel of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon Church, by Abr. Wivell. 
Svo. 2//rt/r/, is. 6d. 1827 

Wivell's Supplement to his Work on 
the Hiftory and Authenticity of the Shake^ 
fpeare Portraits. Svo. la portraits^ boards^ 
6s. (original price 21s.) 1827 

Criticifm applied to Shakefpeare, by C. 
Bad HAM. Poft Svo. is. 1846 

Vortigern, an Hiftorical Play, repre- 
fented at Drury Lane, April 2, 1796, as a 
fuppofed newly difcovered Drama of Shake- 
fpeare, by William Henry Ireland. 
Neiv Edition, ivith an original Preface, 
Svo. facfimile, is. 6d. (original price 3s. 6d.) 

1831 

The pre&ce is both interefting and curious, from the additional in- 
formation it gives refpeding the Shakefpeare Forgeries, coniaiu- 
ing alfo the fubftance of the author's ^ Confelfions." 

Comparative Review of the Opinions of 

Jas. Boaden, in 1795 and in 1796, relative to 
the Shakefpeare MSS. Svo. as. 1796 

A Letter to Dr. Farmer [in Reply to 
Ritfon), relative to his Edition of Shakefpeare, 
publifhed in 1790, by £d.mond M.alone. 
Svo.feiJued, is. 179a 

A Lyttle Boke, gevinge a True and 

Brief Accounte of fome Reliques and Curi- 
ofities added of late to Mr. Halliiveirs Shake- 
fpeare Colle6lIon. 4to. ivith facfimiie of thi 
unique ^* Booke of Riddles,"'' mentioned by Slender 
in the Merry Wives of Windfor, only 25 c^iet 

printed, cloth, 9s. 1856 
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Brief Hand-Lift of Books, MSS., &c., 

illuftrative of the Life and Writings of Shake- 
fpeare, collcfted between 1842 and 1859, ^Y 
J. O. Halliwell. Poft 8vo. only 30 copies 
pri'vately printed, clot/i, izs. 1859 

Compendious Anglo-Saxon and Englifh 
Diflionary, by the Rev. J. Bosworth, D.D., 
F.R.S., &c., Atiglo'Saxon Profejfor in the Uni- 
'verfity of Oxford, 8vo. closely printed in treble 
columns, 12s. i860 

•'This is net a mere abridgment of the large Diftionary, but almoft 
an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be found, 
at a very moderate price, all that is mofi praftical and valuable in 
the former expcnfive edition, with a great acceflicn of new 
words and matter."— ^wroorV Preface, 

Anglo-Saxon Deledlus; ferving as a 

firft Claff-Book to the Language, by the Rev. 
W. Barnes, B.D., of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. i2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 1849 

•• To thofc who wifh to poffefs a critical knowledge of their own 
Native Englifli, fome acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is indif- 
penfable ; and we have never fcen an introduAion better cal- 
culated than the prefent to fupply the wants of a beginner in a 
fliort fpace of time. The declenfions and conjugations are well 
ilated, and illuftrated by references to Greek, the Latin, French, 
and other languages. A philofophical fpirit pervades every part. 
The DeleAus confifts of fliort pieces on various fubjeds, with 
cztra£^s from Anglo-Saxon Hifiory and the Saxon Chronicle. 
There is a good Gloflary at the exi6..'^—Athenaum^ Oft. 20, 1849. 

IntroducSion to Anglo-Saxon Reading; 

comprifing -ffilfric's Homily on the Birthday 

of St. Gregory, with a copious Gloffary, &c., 

by L. Langley, F.L.S. i2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

1839 

JEUKc's Homily is remarkable for beauty of compoiition, and in- 
terefilng, as fetting forth Auguftine's miffion to the ** Land of 
the Angles." 

Anglo-Saxon Verfion of the Life of St. 
Guthlac, Hermit of Croyland. Printed, for 
the firft time, from a MS. in the Cottonian 
Library, with a Translation and Notes by 
Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, M.A., 
Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. i2mo. 
cloth, 5s. 1848 

Anglo-Saxon Verfion of the Hexameron 
of St. Bafil, and the Anglo-Saxon Remains 
of St. Bafil's Admonitio ad Filium Spiritu- 
alem. Now firft printed from MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, with a Tranflation and 
Notes by the Rey. H. W. Norman. 8vo. 
Second Edition, enlarged, feijoed, 4s. 1849 

The Holy Gofpels in Anglo-Saxon, 
edited from the original MS., by Benjamin 
Thorfe« Poft 8vo. cloth^ 8s. (original price 
X2S.} 1842 
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Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue ; on 

the Bafis of Profeflbr Ra(k*s Grammar; to 
which are added Reading LefTons, in Verfe 
and Profe, with Notes, for the ufe of Learners^ 
by E. J. Vernon, B.A., Oxon. i2mo. 
cloth, 5s. X855 

** Mr. Vernon has, we think, aAed wifely In Caking Raik for fait 
mode] ; but let no one fuppoae ftom the title that die book is 
merely a compilation from the work of that philologift. TllB 
accidence is abridged from Rafk, with cooflant revifion, correo- 
tion, and modification ; but the fyntaz, « mofl important portion 
of the book,, is original, and ii compiled with great care and 
I fkill; and the latter half of the volume confifls of a well-choiM 
felefUon of extra^b from Anglo-Saxon writers, in jN'ofe and 
vcrfe, for the praAice of the fhideot, who will find great affiftance 
in reading them from the grammatical notes with which they are 
accompanied, and from the gloflkry which follows them. TUi 
volume, well ftudied, will enable any one to read with eafc tke 
generality of Anglo-Saxon writers ; and its ckeapnefs plaea it 
within the reach of every dais. It has our liaarty recommendi^ 
tion." — Literary Gaxette, 

Anglo-Saxon Verfion of the Story of 

ApoUonius of Tyre, upon which is founded 
the Play of Pericles, attributed to ShaJcefpeare^ 
from a MS., with a Tranflation and Gloftary 
by Benjamin Thorpe, izmo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
(original price 6s.) 1834. 

Analedta Anglo-Saxonica. — A Seleftion, 
in Profe and Verfe, from Anglo-Saxon Au- 
thors, of various ages, with a Gloflary by 
Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. A Ne^ Edition, 
ivith corrections and impro*vements. Poft 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. (original price x.2s.) 184.6 

A Philological Grammar, grounded upon 
Englifli, and formed from a comparifon of 
more than Sixty Languages^ Being an Intro- 
duftion to the Science of Grammars of all 
Languages, efpecially Englifli, Latin, and 
Greek. By the Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., of 
St, John's College, Cambridge ^ Author of 
"Poems in the Dorfet Dialeft," "Anglo- 
Saxon Deleftus," &c., 8vo. (pp. 322), chtk, 
9s. 1854. 

^ Mr. Barnes* work is an excellent fpodmen of the nuoner la 
which the advancing fhidy of Philology may be brought to illoP 
trate and enrich a fciendfic expoiition of Englifli Grammar.*^— 
Edinburgh Guardian, 

'* of the fcience of Grammar, by Indu^on from the philological, 
fads of many languages, Mr. Barnes has, in this volume, fuppUat 
a concife and eomprehenfive maaual. Grammarians may diSar 
as to the r^;ularity of the principles on which nations have cq»- 
ilruAed their forms and ufages of fpeech, but it is generally allowad 
that fome conformity or fimilarity of praAice may be traced, and 
that an attempt may be made (d expound a true (cience of Gran- 
mar. Mr. Barnes has fo far grounded Ills Grammar upon Eof- 
lifli as to make it an Englifli Grammar, but he has continually 
referred to comparative philology, and fought to reader Jus wotfc 
illuflradve of general fbnns, in conformity with prindplet com- 
mon, more or lels, to the language of all mankind. More thaa 
fixty languagea have been compared in die courfe of pirepaiioc 
the volume} and the general prindplei laid down will be fbniiA 
vfefnl in the flody of various tongues. It b & learood «ul pUlq* 
(bphical trcttife,"— £<«ffW7 Gtuemt. 
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A Fragment of ^''Ifric's Anglo-Saxon 

Grammar^ ^lfric\s GIofTary, and a Poem on 
the Soul and Body of the Xllth Century, 
dilc'overed among the Archives ofWorceficr 
Cathedral, by Sir Thomas Piiillipps, Bart. 

Folio, PRIVATELY PRINTED,yritri/, IS. 6d. 

X838 



Torrent of Portugal ; an Englifli Me> 

trical Romance. Now firfl: publifliedy from 
an unique MS. of the XVth Century, pit- 
fcrved in the Chetham Library at Manchcfter, 
edited ijy J. O. Halliwell, &c. Poft Svo. 
f/o///, unijorm ivith Ritjln, IVcbcr^ and Bias": 
publications y chtfi, 5s. 1841 



Two Leaves of Kins Waldcre, and j "™' » * *'=^-''*'"''«*"'* »"««^«^""3 »^*^'«io" t° o»f «« °^«-^^^ 

® ^xi 1 T> Eiiglifli rRct.-Jca! rcnunc« 



Kin2f Gudhcrc, a hithcrly unknotvn Old Eng- 
lifli Epic of the 8th Century belonging to the 
Saga Cycle of King Thcodorio and his Men. 
Now firll publiflied witli a modern Englifli 
reading. Notes and OlofTary, by George 
Stephens, Englijh ProjVJj'or in the Uni'verfity 
of Copmhagcn. Royal 8vo. iKsith four Photo- 
graphic Facfimilcs of the JI/.9. of the ^th Cen- 
tury, recently difco*vcrcd at Ckpcnhagen, 1 5 s. 
— ^without FacJimiU'Sy 7s. 6d. i860 

Popular Treatifcs on Science, v/ritten 
during the Middle Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman, and P!)nglifli, edited by 
Thomas Wright, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

1 841 

Contents.— An Anglo-Saxon Trcatlfe on Aflronomy of the Tenth 
Century, now firfi publi/hed from a MS. in the Britifli Mufeuin, 
with a tranflation j Livre dcs Creatures, by Pbillippc de Thaun, 
now firft printed, with a tranflation (extremely valuable to Phi- 
Icriogifis, as being the carUcH fpccimens of Anglo-Norman re- 
nuining, and explanatory of all the iymbolical figns in early 
fculptureand painting) ; the Befliary of Phillippe deThaun, with 
a tranHation; Fragmenu on Popular Science from the Early 
EngliHi Metrical Lives of the Saints (the earlicA piece of the 
Jdod in the Eoglifh Language.^ 

Skelton (John, Poet Laureate to Henry 
VIII.) Poetical Works: the Bowge of Court, 
Colin Clout, Why come ye not to Court ? 
(his celebrated Satire on WoHey), Phillip 
Sparrow, Elinour Rumming, &c. j with Notes 
and Life by the Rev. A. Dyce. 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 1 6s. (original price £1. 12s.) 1843 

•■The power, the firangcncfs, the volubility of his language, the 
audacity of his fatirc, and the pcrfcA originality of his manner, 
made Skelton one of the moll extraordinary writers of any age or 
country." — Souther. 

Early Hiftory of Frecmafonry in Eng- 
land. Illuftrated by an Englifli Poem of the j 
XlVth Century, with Notes by J. O. Hal- ' 
LIWELL. Polt 8vo. fecond edition, njuith 
afacfimile of the original MS, in the BritiJIi 
Mufeum, cloth, as. 6d. 1844 

"The intereft which the curious poem, of which this publication is 
chiefly compofed, has excited, is proved by the fad of its having 
been tranflated into German, and of its having reached a fecond 
edition, which a not common with fuch publications. Mr. 
HalUwell lias carefully reviled the new edition, and increafed its 
uility by the addition of a complete and correct Glofiaiy." — 
JJttntry GatcttU, 
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rcmancci, and an indispcafablc coanpanicn la 
thecollrAiunsoiRitloii, U'cber,and Ellis.** — Literary Gaxtttu 

The Vifion and Creed of Piers Plough- 
man, edited by Thomas Wright j a new 
edition, revifed, with additions to the Notes 
and Gloflary. 2 vols, foolscap Svo. clotk^ 
I OS. 1856 
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The * Vifion of Piers Ploughman * h one of the moil preciaotaoi 
intcreftiiig monuments of the Englifh Language and Literanre, 
and alio of the fociai and political condition of ths country duiisc 
the fourteenth century. ... Its author it not certsinlr 
k'.io'.vn, but its time of compofition can, by internal evidence, 
be fixed at about the year 1362. On this and on all nuitcn 
bearing upon the origin and objeA of the poem, Mr. Wrigll!^ 

hifiorical Introduflicn gives ample i.iibrmation h 

the thirteen years that have pafied fincc ths firfl edition oTAe 
prefent text was publilhcd by the late Mr. Pickering, our oSd 
literature and hiftory has been more fiudied, and we wcA i!iita 
large circle of readers will be prepared to welcome this cheayg 
and carefully revifed reprint."— Littray Ciscttte. 

Sir Amadace; a Middle-North-Englifh 
Metrical Romance of the Xlllth Century, 
reprinted from two texts, with an Introdu«^on 
by George Stephens, Frofejfor ofOldExg" 
lijh in the Uni'verfity of Copenhagen, Sva 
frwed, IS. 6d. x86o 

Rara Mathematica ; or, a Collection of 
Treatifes on the Mathematics and Subje£b 
connefted with them, from ancient inedited 
MSS., by J. O. Halliwell. Svo. ficond 
edition, cloth, 3 s. 1841 

Contents :— Johannis de Sacro-Bofco Tradlatus de Arte Kaneandi} 
Method uled in England in the Fifteenth Century for taking the 
Altitude of a Steeple ; Trcatife on the Numeration of Algoritej 
Treatilc on GlatTcs for Optical Purpofes, by VV. Boane; 
Johannis Robyns de Comctis Comrncntaria j Two Tables ihov* 
ing the time of High Water at London Bridge, and the Duntioa 
of Moonlight, fi-om a MS. of the Thirteenth Caitory; on ike 
Menfuration of Heights and Diftances; Alexandri de Villa Od 
Carmen dc ^\lgorii'mo \ Preface to a Calendar or Almanack fcr 
1430 } Johannis Norfolk in Artcm progrcflionis fummula; NoM 
on Early Almanacks, by the Editor, Sec, &c. 

Philological Proofs of the Original Unity 

and Recent Origin oF the Human Race, de- 
rived from a Comparifon of the Lan^ages of 
Europe, Alia, Africa, and America, by A. 
J. JoHNES. Svo, cloth, 6s. {onginnl price 
I2S. 6d.) 1843 

Printed at the fuggeflion of Dr. Prichord, to w2iorc works it will be 
fouad a ul'cful lupplemcnt. 
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Nugae Poetica; Sele£t Pieces of Old 

Englifh Popular Poetry, illuftrating the Man- 
ners and Arts of the XVth Century. Edited 
by J. O. Halliwell. Poft 8vo. only 100 
copies printed^ cloth^ 5s. 1844 

Anecdota Literaria; a CoUecEHon of 
Short Poems in Engli/h, Latin, and French, 
illuftrative of the Literature and Hlftory of 
England in the Xlllth Century ; and more 
efpecially of the Condition and Manners of 
the different ClalTes of Society. By T. 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 8vo. clotb^ 
only 250 copies printed^ 5s. 1 844 

Diftionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Obfolete Phrafes, Proverbs, and An- 
cient Cuftoms, from the Reign of Edward I. 
By James Orchard Halliwell, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. containing upwards 
of 1000 pages, chfely printed in double columns, 
cloth f a netju and cheaper edition, 15s. 1 86 1 

It contains above 50,000 words (embodying all the known fcattercd 
gloflaries of the Englifh language), forming a complete key for 
the reader of our old Poets, Dramatifis, Theologians, and other 
authors, whofe works abound with allufions, of which explana- 
tions are not to be foimd in ordinary Di^onaries and books of 
reference. Moft of the principal Archaifins are illuflrated by ex- 
amples felcfied fnm. early inedited MSS. and rare books, iuid by 
hi the greater portion will be found to be original authorities. 

A Gloffary ; or, CoUeftion of Words, 
Phrafes, Cuftoms, Proverbs, &c., illuftrating 
the Works of Englifh Authors, particularly 
Shakefpeare and his Contemporaries. By 
Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 
A New Edition, with confiderable Additions, 
both of Words and Examples- By James 
O. Halliwell, F. R. S., and Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S^A. 2 thick vols, 8vo. 
clotty £i.%s, 1859 

The Gloffiiry of Archdeacon Nares is by fir die beft and mofl ufc- 
ftil work we pofTcfs for explaining iuid illuftrating the obfolete 
language and the cuftoms and manners of thefixtccnthand fcvcn- 
tcenth centuries, and it is quite indiipcnfable for the readers of 
the literature of the Elizabethan period. The additional words 
and examples arc diftinguifhed from thofe in the original text by 
a f prefixed to each. The work contains between /v< and fix 
tkmfand additional examples, the refult of original refearch, not 
merely fupplementary to Nares, but to all other compilations of 
the kind. 

Thompfon (E.) on the Archaic Mode 
of expreffing Numbers in Englifh, Anglo- 
Saxon, Friefic, &c. 8vo. {an ingenious and 
learned pamphlet, interefting to the Philologift), 
IS. 1853 

Danilh. — Englifli-Danifh Dialogues and 
Progrefllve Exercifcs. By E. F. Ancker. 
x2mo. clothy 5s. X851 — Key to Ditto, 5s. 
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Gloffary of Provincial and Local Words 
Ufed in England. By F.Grose, F.S.A.5 
with which is now incorporated the Supple- 
ment. By Samuel Pegge, F.S.A. Poft 
8vo. clotb, 4s. 6d. 1S39 

Specimens of Cornifh Provincial Dialeft, 
collected and arranged by Uncle Jan Trcc- 
noodle, with fome Introduftory Remarks and 
a GloiTary by an Antiquarian Friend ; alfo a 
Sele6lion of Songs and other Pieces conne£ted 
with Cornwall. Poft %yo, <with a curious por- 
trait of Dolly Pentreathy cloth, 45. 184.6 

The Cornifli Thalia, being original Comic 
Poems, illuftrative of the Cornilh Diale6l. 
By J. H. Daniel. Poft 8vo. 6d. i860 

A Gloffary of the Words and Phrafes 
of Cumberland. By William Dickinson, 
F.L.S. i2mo. cbth, 2s. ' 1859 

Nathan Hogg's Letters and Poems in 

the Devonfliire Dialeft. T^he fourth edition^ 
luith additions, poft %yo, frwed, is. i860 

** Thefe letters, which have achieved confiderable popularity, erioce 
an extenfive acquaintance with the vernacular of the County and 
its idioms and phrafes, while the continuous flow of wit and 
humour throughout, cannot fail to operate fbrcbly upon the 
rifible faculties of the reader. In the Witch ftory Nathan has 
excelled himfelf, and it is to be hoped we have not (een his iaft 
cflbrt in this branch of local Englifh literature. The fuperfUtioiis 
of Jan Vaggis and Jan Plant are mofl graphically and amnfin^y 
pourtrayed, and the various incidents whereby theinfloenceof tlw 
*Evil Eye,* is fought to becounteraded, are at once ludicrous and 
irrefifUble.**— P/rmeufJb Mail' 

Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorfet Dia-. 
left, with a DifTertatlon and Gloffary. By the 
Rev. Wm. Barnes, B.D. Second editioH, 
enlarged and corrected, royal i2mo. cloth, 108. 

1847 

Hwomely Rhymes ; a Second Colle6lion 

of Poems in the Dorfet Dialeft. By the Rcr. 
W. Barnes. Royal i2mo. cloth, 5s. 1859 

"The author is a genuine poet, and it is delightful to catch the pure 
breath of fong in verfes which aflcrt themfelves only as tbemodeft 
vehicle of rare words and Saxon infie£tioos. Wc have no inten- 
tion of fetting up the Dorfet pathos against the more extended 
provindalifm of Scotland, fUll Icfs of comparing the Dorfetfhire 
poet with the Scotch j yet we feel fure that thefe poenia would 
have delighted the heart of Burns, that many of them are not 
unworthy of him, and that (at any rate) his befl produAjoni 
cannot exprefii a more cordial fympathy with external nature, ora 
more loving Interefl in human joys and iorrows.** — Lturmrf 
Gascttte, 

John Noakes and Mary Styles : a Poem, 
exhibiting fome of the moft ftriking lingual 
localifms peculiar to Eflex ; with a Gloflary. 
By Charles Clark, Esq., of Great Totham 
Hall, Effex. Poft 8vo. cloth, 2s, a%v^ 
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A Gloffary of Words ufed in Teefdale, 

in the County of Durham. Poft 8vo. luith a 
map of the dijhiSf clothy 2s. 6d. (original price 
6s.) 1849 

*^ Contains about two thousand words. ... It is believed the firft 
and only colle^^ion of words and phrafcs peculiar to this diflriA, 
and we hail it therefore as a valuable contribution to the hiftory 
of language and literature ... the author has evidently brought 
to bear an extenfive perfonal acquaintance with the common 
language." — Darlingtm Timet, 

Dialeft of South Lancafliire, or Tim 
Bobbin's Tummus and Meary ; revifed and 
correfted, with his Rhymes, and an enlarged 
Gloffary of Words and Phrafes, chiefly ufed 
by the Rural Population of the Manufafturing 
Diftri6b of South Lancafhire. By Samuel 
Bamford. 1 2mo. fecottd edition, doth, 3s. 6d. 

' 1854 

Leicefterfhire Words, Phrafes, and Pro- 
verbs. By A. B. Evans, D.D., Head Mafier 
of Market-Bof^orth Grammar School. i2mo. 
ckthy 5s. 1848 

A Gloffary of Northamptonfliire Words 

and Phrafes ; with examples of their colloquial 
ufe, with illuftrations from various Authors j 
to which are added, the Cuftoms of the County. 
By Mifs A. E. Bakeiu z vols, poft 8vo. cloth, 
1 6s. (original price £i* 4s.) 1854 

'* We arc under great obligations to the lady, fifter to the local 
hiftorian of Northamptonfliire, who has occupied her time in pro- 
ducing this verjr capital Gloffvy of Northamptonfliir© pro- 
vincialiihu.'* — Examintr, 

'*The provincial dialefb of England contain and preferve die de-' 
ments and rudiments of our compound tongue. In Mifs Baker's 
admirable * Northamptonfliire Gloffary,* we have rather a reper- 
tory of archaifhu than vulgarifins. But it is much more than a 
vocabulary i it prcferves not only dialeftical peculiarities, but odd 
and di&ppearing cuftoms ) and there is hardly a page in it which 
does not throw light on fome Obfcurity In our writers, or rccal 
old habits and pniRiceaJ*—£bHJiam Rtnumbrantgr,. ffuarterlj 
RnUto, ■«• 

A Gloffary of the Provincialifms of the 
County of Suffex. By W. Durrant Cooper, 
F.S.A, Poft 8vQ, fecond edUjfin, eidarged, 
cloth, 5s. 1823 

Weftmoreland and Cumberland. — Dia- 
logues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by various 
Writers, in the Wefhnoreland and Cumber- 
land Dialefts ; now firft collefted ; to which 
is added, a copious Gloffary of Words peculiar 
to thofe Counties, Poft 8vo. (pp. 408), cloth, 
9s. 1839 

A Gloffary of Provincial Words and 

Phrafes in ufe in Wiltihire, ihowing their 
Derivation in numerous inftances, from the 
Language of the Anglo-Saxons. By John 
YoNGE Akerman, £s$2., F.S.A. zzmo. 
cbtJIf, js, 1843 
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Spring Tide; or, the Angler and his 
Friends. By J. Y. Akerman. lamo. plaUs, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 185s 

Thefe Dialogues iDCidentally illufirate the Dialed of the WIeft tit 

England. 

The Yorkfliire Dialed):, exemplified in 
various Dialogues, Tales, and Songs, appli- 
cable to the County 5 with a Gloflazy. Poft 
8vo. IS. 183^ 

A Gloffary of Yorkfliire Words and 

Phrafes, cqllefted in Whitby and its Neigh- 
bourhood ; with examples of their coiloquial 
ufe and allufions to local Cuftoms and Tradi- 
tions. By an Inhabitant. z2mo. cbth, 
3s. 6d. 1855 

The Hallamfliire {di^ri^f of Sheffitli\ 
Gloffary. By the Rev. Joseph HuNTER,author 
of the Hiftory of " Hallamfliire," " South 
Yorkfliire/' &c Poft 8vo. cloth^ 45. (original 
price 8s.) ^ 1829 

Archaeological Index to Remains of Anti- 
quity of the Celtic, Romano-Britifli, and 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. By John Yongb 
Akerman, Fellow and late Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 8vo. illufhated with 
numerous engra<vings, comprijing uptuards if 
fifve hundred objeSs, cloth, 15 s. 1847 

This work, tfaodgh intended as an introduftion and a gnide to ifc 
(hidy of our early antiquities, will, it is hoped, alio pnfe of 
fervice as a book of reference to the praAifed ArduBologift. 

*' One of the firft wants of an incipient Antiquary is the fidDty of 
comparifon ; and here it is fumiihed him at one glance. Tbs 
Plates, indeed, form the moft valuable part of the book, boA 
by their number and the judicious ielefUon of types and >»w«jJ«« 
which they contain. Itis abookwhich wecan, on tUsaccooB^ 
lafely and warmly recommend to all ffiio are interdkid u tka 
antiquities of their native land.**— Z/^M-ary Gascttu* 

Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principallj 
from Tumuli in England, drawn from the 
originals. Defcribed and illuftrated by JoHl 
YoNGE Akerman, F.S.A. One handfome 
volume, 4to. illuftrated ^tk 40 COLOUHEO 
PLATES, half-morocco^ £^ 1855 

The plates are admirably executed by Mr. Bafire, tad coknel 
under the dlredion of the Author. It Is t woric weU yntihf As 
notice of the Archaoolog^ft. 

Veftiges of the Antiquities of Derby- 

(hire, and the Sepulchral Ufages of its lo- 

habitants, from the moft Remote Ages to tlie 

Reformation. By Thomas Batsman, Esg.^ 

of Youlgrave, Derbyihire. In One handfiinie 

volume, 8vo. ^with numerous 'woodcuts 4 

Cumuli and their contents ^ Crimes ^ Tomhs, 9r.| 

cloth^ 15s. "* iM 
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Defcriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities 
and Mifcellaneous Objefls preferved in the 
Mufeum of Thomas Bateman, £^fq-> ^t Lorn- 
berdale Houfe, Youlgrave, Derbylhire. 8vo. 
plates and ijuoodcuts, cloth, {tveryfenu printed) 
xos. 6d. 1855 

Reliquiae Antiquiae Eboracenfisj or. 
Relics of Antiquity, relating to the County 
of York. By W. Bowman, of Leeds, 
aflifted by feveral eminent Antiquaries. 4to. 
6 Parts (complete), plates, 15s. 1855 

Reliquiae Ifurianae ; the Remains of the 

Roman Ifurium, now Aldborough, near 

Boroughbridge, Yorkfliire, illuftrated and 

defcribed. By Henry Ecroyd Smith. 

Royal 4.to. with 3 7 plates, cloth, £1.55. 1852 

Tbe moft highly illuftrated work ever publiihed on a Ronun 
Station in England. 

Eboracum ; or, York under the Romans. 
By the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, of York. 
Royal 8vo. iJtnth 19 plates, cloth, 6s. (original 
price I2S.) 184Z 

Roman Sepulchral Infcriptions ; their 
Relation to Archaeology, Language, and 
Religion. By the Rev. John Kenrick, 
M.A., F.R.S. Poft 8vo. chth, 3s. 6d. 1858 

Defcription of a Roman Building, and 
other Remains, difcovered at Caerleon, in 
Monmouthfliire. By J. E. Lee. Imperial 
8vo. cloth, with 20 interejiing etchings by the 
Author, feived, 5s. 1850 

Seleftions from an Antiquarian Sketch 

Book. By John Edward Lee, of Caerleon. 

Imperial Zyo.fe^ed, 2s. 6d. 1859 

C3bmpri£ng 15 Sketches lithographed from the Author's drawings of 

obje£b in Switzerland, Scotland, Ireland, Yorkfliire, Hereford. 

ibhe, and Monmouthfliire, with fliort defaiptions. 

Ulfter Journal of Archaeology; con- 
du6led under the fuperintendence of a Com- 
mittee of Archaeologifts at Belfeft. Hand- 
fomely printed, in 4to. imth engra^vings. 
Publifhed Quarterly. Annual Subfcription, 
12s. Nos. 1 to 28 are ready. 

Defcriptive Catalogue of the Colleflion 

of Antiquities and other Objefls illuftrative 
of Irifli Hiftory, exhibited in the Belfaft 
Mufeum, at the Meeting of the Britifh Aflb- 
ciation, Sept. 1852, with Antiquarian Notes. 
%wo.fenved, IS. 6d. 1853 

Report of the Tranfaflions of the Annual 

Meeting of the Archaeological Inftitute held 

at Chichcfter, July, 1853. 8vo. many plates 

and *woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 1856 
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Archaeologia Cambrenfis.— A Record of 

the Antiquities, Hiftorical, Genealogical, To- 
pographical, and Architeftural, of Wales and 
its Marches. Firft Series, complete, 4. vob. 
8vo. Tttony plates and luoodcuts, cloth, £7.. 2s. 

1846-4.9 

Odd Parts may be had to complete Sets. 

Second Series, 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 

Third Series. Vol. I. cloth, £1. los. j 

Vol. II. £1. 5s. 5 Vol. III. £1. 5S. ; Vol. IV. 
£1. I OS. 5 Vol. V. £1. los. 

Publiflied by the Cambrian Archaeological Aflbciation. 

The Cambrian Journal, illuftrative of 
the Hiftory, Topography, and Literature of 
Wales. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s.; Vols. II., III., 
IV., v., and VI. los. each, cloth 1854^6$ 

Publiflied under the aufpices of the Cambrian Inftitute. 

Suggeftions on the Ancient Britons, Lt 
3 Parts. By G. D« Barber, M.A. (conv 
monly called G. D. Barber Beaumont) 
Thick 8vo. cloth, 14s. 185/ 

A Manual for the Study of the Sepul- 
chral Slabs and CrofTes of the Middle Ages. 
By the Rev. E. L. Cutts. 8vo. ^oo fine 
^woodcuts, cloth, 6s. (original price 12s.) 

184.9 

Notices of Sepulchral Monuments in 

Englilh Churches from the Norman Conqueft 
to the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. W. 
Hastings Kelke. 8vo. many luoodcuts, 2s. 
(original price 3s. 6d.) 1850 

Cyclops Chriftianus ; or, an Argument 
to difprove the fuppofed Antiquity of the 
Stonehenge and other Megalithic £re6lions in 
England and Brittany. By the Hon. Al- 
gernon Herbert. 8vo. cloth, 4s. (original 
price 6s.) 1849 

Introduflion to the Study of Ancient 
and Modern Coins. By J. Y. Akerman, 
F.S.A. Foolfcap 8vo. ^th numerous ivood 
engravings from the original Coins (an excellent 
introdu^ory book), cloth, 6s. 6d. 1848 

Contents:— SECT. i. — Origin of Coinage.— Greek Regal Coins.— 
%. Greek Civic Coins. — 3. Greek Imperial Coins. — 4. Origin 
of Roman Coinage. — Confolar Coins.— 5. Roman Imperial 
Coins. — 6. Roman Britilh Coins. — 7. Ancient Britifli Coinage. — 
8. Anglo-Sanm Coinage.— 9. EngUih Coinage from the Conqueft. 
— 10. Scotch Coinage.— II. Coinage of Ireland. — la. Anglo- 
Gallic Coins.— 13. Continental Money in the Middle higa.'- 
14. Various Reprefentativcs of Coinage. — 15. Forgeriet ia t^a^ 
dent and Modem Timea,— v^. t^\fc ^^e^^xa ^^toRejSa^^:**™*' 
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Dflays, Philological, Philofophical, £th- 

nolugical, and Arch-jeological, conncflcd with 
the Prchiilorical Records of the Civilized Na- 
tions of Ancient Europe, elpecially of that 
Race which firft occupied Great Britain. By 
John Williams, A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon 
of Cardigan. Thick 8vo. with 7 plates ^ cloth^ 
i6k. 185S 

['radcfman^s Tokens ftruck in London 
and its Vicinity, from 1648 to i67i,dcfcribed 
from the originals in the Britifh Mufcum, &'c. 
By J. y. Akerma.n, F.S.A. 8vo. lAiith 8 
flates of numerous examples, cloth , 1 5s. — large 
PAPER in 4to. clotJiy £1. IS. 1843 

hit work comprjrea a lift of nearly 3000 Tokens, and contains 
occa/ional illuftrativc, topographical, and antiquarian notes on 
peifons, places, liiecti, old tavern and cofToc-houfes Agns, Sec. 
&c. &c., with an introduAory account of the caufes which led to 
the adoption of fuch a currency. 

fokens iffued in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury in England, Wales, and Ireland, by 
Corporations, Merchants, Tradefmen, 8cc. 
Defcribed and illuftrated by William Boyne, 
F.S.A. Thick 8vo. 42 plates, cloth, £z, 2s. 
— Large Paper, in 4to. cloth, £3. 3. 1858 

early 9500 Tokens are defcribed in this work, arranged alpha- 
betically under Counties and Towns. To the NumifinatiA, the 
Topographer, and Gcnealogift, it will be found extremely ufefiil. 

Lncient Coins of Cities and Princes, 
Geographically Arranged and Defcribed — 
Hifpania, Gallia, Britannia. By J. Y. Aker- 
MAN, F.S.A. 8vo. ^with engranjtngs of many 
hundred Coins from aSiual examples. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. (original price i8s.) 1846 

Joins of the Romans relating to Britain. 
Defcribed and Illuftrated by J. Y. Aker- 
MAN, F.S.A. Second Edition, greatly en- 
larged, 8vo. 'with plates and ^woodcuts, cloth, 
los. 6d. 1844 

be **Prix de Numiiinatique ** was awarded by the French Inftitutc 
to the author for this work. 

Mr. Akermaifs volume contains a notice of every known variety, 
with cO]*ious illuftrations, and is publiHied at a ^try moderate 
price; it fliould bs confulted, not merely for thcfe particular 
coins, but alfo for fails moft valuable to all who are intereflcd in 
Romano-Oritifh Hiflory." — Anhad, Journal. 

lumifmatic Illuftrations of the Narrative 

Portions of the New Teftament. By J. Y. 

Akerman. 8vo. numerous ^woodcuts from the 

original Coins in ^various public and private 

CoUe^ions, cloth, 5s. 1 846 

And to him (Mr. Akerman) more efpecially, the caufe of religion 

can bring its tribute of commendation for light thrown upon 

Holy Writ, through the medium of * the unrighteous Mammon.* 

The New Teftament has, it appears, in the compafi of the 

Gofpels and Ads, no lels tiun 31 illufions to the coinage of 

Greece, Rome, and Judxa ; and thefe, bcautihiUy engraved and 

learnedly ddcribed, give Mr. Akerman an opportunity of lerving 

the good caufe of truth in the way of his peculiar avocation." — 

Cbitnb tf Englmi Jmtnui. 
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Numifmatic Chronicle and Journal of 

the Numifmatic Society. Edited by J. Y. 
Akerman. Nos. i 1079. Publlihed Quarterly, 
at 3s. 6d. per Number • 

Tliis is the only repertory of Nnmifinatic intelligence erer poUiOsd 
in England. It contains papers on coins and medals, of all aga 
a:id countries, by the firfi Numi£aaatifls pf the day, boJb Engiiih 
and Foreign. 

Odd parts to complete lets. 

Lift of Tokens iffued by WUtfliire 

Tradefmen in the Seventeenth Century. By 
J. Y. Akerman. 8vo. flaUs^fe^wed, is. 6d. 

Z84S 

Leftures on the Coinage of the Greeks 

and Romans, delivered in the Univerfityof 
Oxford. By Edward Cardwell, D.D., 
Principal of St. Alban's Hall, and Profeflbrof 
Ancient Hiftory. 8vo. cloth, 4s. (original 
price 8s. 6d.} 283s 

A very interefting hiftorical rolnrae, and written in a pkafing asd 
popular manner. 

Hiftory of the Coins of Cunobeline, and 

of the Ancient Britons. By the Rev. Bealb 
Po ste . 8 vo. ijuith numerous plates and imcd- 
cuts, cloth {only 40 printed), £1, 8s. 1854. 

Celtic Infcriptions on Gauli(h and Bridih 
Coins, intended to fupply materials for the 
Early Hiftory of Great Britain. By the Rev. 
Beale Poste. 8vo. ^with plates and luood- 
cuts, 3s. 6d. 1860 

Numifmatic Atlas of the Roman Empire, 

exhibiting on one large fheet a complete Series 
of the Heads of the Emperors, Emprefles, 
Tyrants, Kings, &c., A.c. 44 to a.d. 47$, 
copied from fpecimens of their afhial coins, 
with a Table of their comparative rarity. 
By W. Whelan. Mounted on cloth, folded 
in a cafe, and lettered, 8s. 6d. 1860 

*«* To the coUsfiors of Roman Coins this Chart will prove Oi 
great intereft and value, as it gives, at one view, moft authentic 
reprelentations of zi6 Coins, from Csefar to Romulus Ai^ufinij 
and to the iiudent of Roman hiAory, a valuable vade-mecum to 
affift his memory. 

Cambridge. — Hiftoria Collegii Jefii Can- 
tabrigieniis, a J. Shermanno, olim praes. ejuf- 
dem Colegii. Edita J. O. Halliwell. 8vo. 
cloth, 2S. 1840 

The Foreft of Dartmoor and its Borders 

in Devonshire, an Hiftorical Sketch. By 
Richard John King. Foolfcap 8vo. cloth^ 
3s. 1857 
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Some Account of the Ancient Borough 

Town of Plympton, Devon. With Memoirs 
of the Reynolds Family. By William 
Cotton. Fcap. 8vo. folding plan of Plymp- 
ton CaftUy and Photograph Portrait of Sir 
Jojbua Reynolds J cloth , 5s. 1859 

Journey to Berefford Hall, in Derbyfliire, 
the Seat of Charles Cotton, Efq., the cele- 
brated Author and Angler. By W. Alexan- 
der, F.S.A., F.L.S., late Keeper of the Prints 
in the Britifh Mufeum. Crown 4to. printed on 
tinted papery nvith ajpiritedfrontijpiece, repre- 
fenting Walton and his adopted Son, Cotton, in the 
FiJIiing-houfe, and*vignette title-page. Cloth, 5s. 

1 841 

Dedicated to the Anglers of Great Britain and the various Walton 
and Cotton Clubs. Only loo printtd. 



A Brief Account of the Deftruftive Fire 
at Blandford Forum, in Dorfetfhire, June 4, 
1 73 1. By Malachi Blake, reprinted from 
the edition o/" 1 7 3 5, lAjith a plan and tiuo vie^-ws, 
4to. cloth, 2S. 6d. i860 

Helps to Hereford Hiftory, Civil and 
Legendary* in an Ancient Account of the 
Ancient-Cordwainers' Company of the City, 
the Mordiford Dragon, and other Subjefts. 
By J. D. Devlin, lamo. (^a curious volume), 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 1848 

*' a feries of very clever papers." — Sf-ectaUr. 
**A little work full of Antiquarian information, prcfented in a 
plea£ng and popular form." — Nmcmformiji, 

Notes on the Churches in the Counties 
of Kent, SufTex, and Surrey, mentioned in' 
Domefday Book, and thofe of more recent 
Date ; with fome Account of the Sepulchral 
Memorials and other Antiquities. By the Rev. 
Arthur Hussey. Thick 8vo. fine plates, 
cloth, 1 8s. 1853 

Kentifh Cuftoms. — Confuetudines Kan- 
cise. A Hiftory of Gavelkind, and other 
remarkable Cuftoms, in the County of Kent. 
By Charles Sandys, Efq., F.S.A. (fian- 
tianus) illujirated ivith facfimiles, a 'very 
handfome ^volume, cloth, 15s. 1 8 5 1 

Hiftory and Antiquities of Richborough, 
Reculver, and Lymne, in Kent. By C. R. 
Roach Smith, Efq., F.S.A. Small 4to. 
nmth many engrai'ings on njjood and copper, by 
F. IF, Fair holt, cloth, £1. is. 1850 

*^ No antiquarian volume could difplay a trio of names more zealous, 
foccefllol, and intelligent, on the fubjefl of Romano-BridHi 
renuinB, than the three here reprcfented — Roach Smith, the 
ardent explorer j Fairholt, the excellent illuftrator j and Rolfe^the 
indcftdgable coHle^cx,*^— 'Literary Gascttu, 
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Critical DifTertation on Profeffor Willis's 

" Architefhiral Hiftory of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral." By C. Sandys, of Canterbury. '8vo. 
2s. 6d. 1846 

'* Written in no quarrclfome or captious (piritj the higheft compile 
ment is paid to Profeflbr Willis where it is due. But the andwr hw 
made out a clear cafe, in fome very important inftances, of inacco- 
racies that have led the learned Profeffor into the conftrudioa of 
ferious errors throughout. It may be confidered as an Indifpea^ 
(able companion to his volume, containing a great deal of excn 
information of a very curious kind." — A^-Vnlwi, 

Hiftory of Romney Marfli, in Kent, from 
the time of the Romans to 1833 ; with a 
DifTertation on the original Site of the Ancient 
Anderida. By W. Holloway, author of 
the " Hiftory of Rye." 8vo. with maps and 
plates, cloth, 12s. 1849 

Hiftory and Antiquities of the Town of 
Lancafter. Compiled from Authentic Sources. 
By the Rev. Robert Simpson. 8vo. cloth^ 
8s. 1852 



A Defcription of Blackpool, in Lanca- 
(hire. By W. Hutton, of Derby, 8vo. 
Third Edition, IS, 6d, 18x7 

A Defcriptive Account of Liverpool, as 

it was during the laft Quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1775 — 1800. By Richard Brooke, 
F.S.A. A handfome volume. Ro}'al 8vo» 
^vith illuftrations, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. (original price 
£1.55.) 1853 

In addition to information relative to the Public Buildings, Statiftioi 
and Commerce of the Town, the work contains fome curious aod 
iiiterefting particulars, which have never been previoufly publiflied, 
refpo^ng the puifuits, habits, and amufements of the inhabitanti 
of Liverpool during that period, with views of its public edifices. 

Hand-Book of Leicefter. By James 
Thompson, i zmo. Second Edition, ivoodcuts, 
bds,, 2s. 1846 

Hiftory and Antiquities of Bofton and 
the Villages of Skirbeck, Fiftitoft, Friefton, 
Butterwick, Benington, Leveiton, Leake, and 
Wrangle. By Pishey Thompson. Royal 
8vo. pp. ^00, illufiratedivith 100 engra*vings, 
cloth, £1. IIS. 6d. — Folio, LARGE taper, 
cloth, £3. 3s. 1856 

Hiftory of the Bifliopric of Lincoln, from 
its origin to and endowment at Sidnacefter 
until the removal of the Seat of the See t<> 
Lincoln. Thick 8 vo. (very fe^w printed) cloth, 
I2S. (original price £1. is.) 1825 

Hiftory and Antiquities of the Parifli of 
Hackney, Middlefex. By William Robin- 
son, LL.D. 2 vols, vw \^ %N^. mawj \\a\M> 

1.^ 
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Memorials of the Hamlet of Knightf- 

bridge, with Notices of its Immediate Neigh- 
bourhood. By H. G. Davis, poft 8vo. plates, 
ciotb^ 5s. 1859 

London in the Olden Time ; being a 
Topographical and Hiftorical Memoir of Lon- 
don, Weftminfter, and Southwark ; accom- 
panying a Piftorial Map of the City and 
Suburbs, as they exifted in the reign of Henry 
VIII., before the Diffolution of the Monaf- 
teries ; compiled from Authentic Documents. 
By William Newton, Author of a Difplay 
of Heraldry. Folio, ivitA the coloured map, 
^feet 6 inches by 3 feet 3 inches, mounted on 
Unen and folded into the *volume, leather back, 
cloth Jidis, £1. 1$. (original price £1. us. 6d.) 

1855 

The Cries of London, exhibiting feveral 
of the Itinerant Traders of antient and modem 
times, copied from rare engravings or drawn 
from the Life. By John Thomas Smith, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 
4.to. plates, bds,, los. 6d. (original price 
£1. us. 6d.) 1839 

Hiftoiy of the Royal Foundation of 
Chrift's Hofpital, Plan of Education, Internal 
Economy of the Inftitution, and Memoirs of 
Eminent Blues. By the Rev. W. Trollope, 
j^to* plates, cloth, 8s. 6d. (original price £3. 3s.) 

1834 

Analyfis of Domefday Book for the 
County of Norfolk. By the Rev. George 
MuNFORD, Ficar of Eaft Winch. In i vol. 
8vo. 'uAth pedigrees and arms, cloth, los. 6d. 

1857 

** Many extraAs hare been made, at various times, for the illuf- 
mtion of local defoiptlons, from the great national (but almoft 
UDintelligible} record known as Dmntsday Boeky but Mr. Mun- 
fbrd has done more in the cafe of his own county, for he fup- 
pliet a complete epitome of the part of the lurvcy relating to 
Norfolk, giving not only the topographical and fiatiftical &£Vs, 
but alfo a great deal that is inftruAlve as to the manners and con- 
dition of the people, the ftate of the churches and other public 
•difices, the mode of cultivation and land tenure, together with a 
Tariety of points of intereft to the ecclefiologift and antiquary." 
^Burj PtJI. 

Gleanings among the Caftles and Con- 
vents of Norfolk. By Henry Harrod, 
F. S. A. 8vo. many plates and ^woodcuts, 
cloth, 17s. 6d. — Large paper, £i. 3s. 6d. 

1857 

** This volume is creditable xo Mr. Harrod in every way, alike to 
his induftrVi his tafie, and his judgment. It is the rcfult of ten 
yean* labour. . . . The volume is fo full of intcrciting matter 
that we hardly know where to ocgm oar extraAs or more detailed 
^Oticei."— Cmf/MBtfii'j ALi^asdne, Nntmbtr, 1857, 
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River Tyne. — Plea and Defence of the 

Mayor and Burgeffes of Newcaftle againft the 
Malevolent accufations of Gardiner, (author 
of '' England's Grievance on the Coal 
Trade,") 1653 5 with Appendix of Unpub- 
lilhed Documents refpefting the River Tyne. 
By M. A. Richardson. 8vo. (jonly 150 
printed'), 2s. 1849 

Hiftory of the Parish and Town of 

Bampton, in Oxfordshire, with the Diltrifl 
and Hamlets belonging to it. By the Rev. 
Dr. Giles. 8vo. plates. Second Edition, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 184.8 

A Parochial Hiftory of Enftone, in the 
County of Oxford. By the Rev. John 
Jordan, Vicar. Poft 8vo. ft clofely printed 
^volume of nearly 500 pages, cloth, 7s. 1 856 

Roman Remains difcovered in the 
Parifhes of North Leigh and Stoneffield, Ox- 
fordfhire. By Henry Hakewill. 8vo. 
map and 2 plates, 2s. 1836 

Topographical Memorandums for the 
County of Oxford. By Sir Gre<jORY Pace 
Turner, Bart. 8vo. bcb,, 2s. 1820 

Survey of StafFordfhire, containing the 
Antiquities of that Count)-. By Sampson 
Erdeswick, with additions and corre^ions 
by Wyrley, Chetwynd, and others. Edited 
by Harwood. Thick 8vo. plates, bds., 
13s. 6d. (original price ^i. 5s.) 1844 

The Hiftory and Antiquities of Lambeth. 
By John Tans well, Ei'q., of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. -zvith numerous illuflrations, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. (original price 7s. 6d.) 1858 

Hiftory of Winchelfea, in Suffex. By 
W. DuRRANT Cooper, F.S.A. 8vo. fine 
plates and ^woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 18 50 

Chronicle of Battel Abbey, in Suflexi 
originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of 
the Eftablifhrnent, and now firft tranflated, 
with Notes, and an Abftraft of the Sublequent 
Hiftory of the Abbey. By Mark AxTONir 
Lower, M.A. 8vo. with illujirations, ckth^ 
9s. 1S51 

This volume among other matters of local and general interefl, em- 
baccs— New Fafls relative to ths Norman invafion ; The Founds 
tion of tlie MoaaTtcry } The Names and Rentals of the OrigiMSI 
Towiifmcn of Battel; Memoirs of feveral Abbots, and Notices of 
their Difputes with the £ifliops of Chichefter refpeAing Juriidic- 
tion i The Abbcy^ PoiTeflions ; A Speech of Thomas k BecJcet, 
then Chancellor of England, in favour of Abbot \V alter de Luc:) 
Several Miracles; Anecdotes of the Norman Kings; and 
Hiitoricai Sketch of the Abbey from 1276 to the prddit lime. 
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Hiftory and Antiquities of the Ancient 
Port and Town of Rye, in Suffex ; compiled 
from the Original Documents. By William 
HoLLOWAY. Thick 8vo. (only 200 printed) 
clot A, £1. IS. 1847 

Defcriptive Catalogue of the Original 
Charters, Grants, Donations, &c., conftituting 
the Muniments of Battel Abbey, alfo the Pa- 
pers of the Montagus, Sidneys, and Webfters, 
embodying many highly interefting and valu- 
able Records of lands in Suffex, Kent, and 
Effex, with Preliminary Memoranda of the 
Abbey of Battel, and Hiftorical Particulars of 
the Abbots. 8vo. T.'^^pagesy cloth, is. 6d. 1835 

Hand-Book to Lewes, in Suffex, Hif- 

torical and Defcriptive ; with Notices of the 
Recent Difcoveries at the Priory. By Mark 
Antony Lower, izmo, many engra^vings, 
IS. 1846 

Suffex Martyrs : their Examinations and 
Cruel Burnings in the time of Queen Mary ; 
comprifing the interefting Perfonal Narrative 
of Richard Woodman, extrafted from 
** Foxe's Monuments." With Notes by M. 
A. Lower, M.A. izmo.feivedy is. 1852 

Memorials of the town of Seaford, Suffex. 
By M. A. Lower. 8vo. plates, 3s. 6d. 1855 

Haftings, Paft and Prefent, with Notices 
of the moft Remarkable Places in the Neigh- 
bourhood, with an Appendix on Natural Hif- 
tory. i2mo. t-TJuo maps, cloth, 3s. 6d. 1855 
a very fuperior Guide Book. 

Hiftorical Notices of the Parifli of 
Withyham, in Suffex, and of the Family of 
Sackville. By the Hon. and Rev. R. W. 
Sackville West. 4to. arms,'vienA}s, tombs, 
&c., cloth, £1, IS, 1857 

Hiftory and Antiquities of the Town of 
Marlborough, and more generally of the entire 
Hundred of Selkley in Wiltihire. By James 
Waylen, Efq. Thick 8vo. ^woodcuts, cloth, 
14s. 1854 

This volume defCTibes a portion of Wilts not included by Sir R. C. 
' Hoare and other topographers. 

Hermes Britannicus^ a DifTertation on 
the Celtic Deity Teutates, the Mercurius of 
Caefar, in further proof and corroboration of 
the origin and defignation of the Great 
Temple at Abury, in Wiltfhire. By the Rev. 
W. Lisle Bowles. 8vo. bds,, 4s. (original 
price 8 s. 6d.} i8i8 



Hiftory of the Parifli of Broughton Gif- 
ford, in Wiltihire. By J. Wilkinson, M.A., 
Reftor. Svo. pedigrees and arms, 2S.6d, 1859 

Natural Hiftory of Wiltfliire, as compre- 
hended within Ten Miles round Saliibury. 
By W. G. Maton, M.D. 8vo. privately 

PRINTED, 2S. 184.3 

The Ancient British, Roman, and Saxon 
Antiquities and Folk- Lore of Worcefterihire. 
By Jabez Allies, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 500, 
ivith 6 plates and 40 ^woodcuts. Second Edition, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. (original price 14s.) 185a 

"The good people of Worcefterftiire are indebted to Mr. Jabez 
Allies for a very handfome volume iUuftrative of the hiftory of 
their native county. His book, which treats On the Andmt 
Briti/h, Ranan, and Saxon Antiquities and FM4tire rf t9\nifter- 
Jhire^ has now reached a fecond edition ; and as Mr. Allies has 
embodied in this, not only the additions made by him to the 
original work, but alfo feveral feparate publications on points o 
folk-lore and legendary interefi, few counties can boaft of a more 
indufiriouily or carefully compiled hiftory of what may be called 
its popular antiquities. The work is very handfomely illuf^ 
tratcd." — Notes and Queries. 

Hiftorical Account of the Ciftercian 
Abbey of Salley, in Craven, Yorklhirc, its 
Foundation and Benefaftors, Abbots, Poflef- 
flons, Compotus, and Diflblution, and its 
exifting Remains. Edited by J. Harland. 
Royal 8vo. 12 plates, cloth, 4s. 6d. 1854. 

The Hiftory and Antiquities of the 
Diftri6l of Cleveland, comprifing the Wapen- 
take of Eaft and Weft Langbargh, .North 
Riding, Yorkftiire. By John Walker Ord, 
F.G.S.L. A handfome 4to. volume, <witb 
plates, 42 ^woodcuts, and 4.3 pedigrees, cloth, 
£1. IS. (original price, £2, as.) 1846 

*«* Copies whole bound, calf extra, marbled lesres, ^i. los. 

Hiftorical and Topographical Account 
of Wenfleydale, and the Valley of the Yore, 
in the North Riding of Yorkftiire. By W. 
Jones Barker. 8vo. illuftrated ijuith Fie^ws, 
Seals, Arms, &c., clotb, 4s. 6d. (original price, 
8s. 6d.) 1854 

** This modeft and unpretending compilation is a plea(ant addition to 
our topographical literature, and gives a good general account of a 
beautiful part of England comparatively little known. It is hand- 
fomely printed with a nimiber of finely executed woodcuts by Mr. 
Howard Dudley. ... No guide to the diflrifl exifls applicable 
alike to the well-filled and fcantily fumifhed purie— a defbd which 
the author has endeavoured to fupply by the prefent volume." 

The Early Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of 
Dewft)ury. By Rev. J. B. Greenwood, 
with Dr. Whitaker's Hiftory of the 
Parifti I reprinted, with Notes, and an 
Account of the S avili.^ Ic -wkX-^ . v^^- tVk\\j «» 
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John Ruffill Smithy 
ExtracSls from the Municipal Records of 

the City of York, during the Reigns of 
Edward IV., Edward V., and Richard III., 
with Notes, illuftrative and explanatory, and 
an Appendix, containing fome Account of 
the Celebration of the Corpus Chrifti Feftival 
at York, in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. By Robert Davies, Toivn Clerk. 
Svo. netWf clotb, 4s. (original price, los. 6d.) 

1843 

The Hiftory of Dumbartonfliirc, with 

Genealogical Notices of the principal Families 
in the County 5 the whole bafed on authentic 
Records, Public and Private. By Joseph 
Irving. Thick 4to. (pp. 636), maps, plates, 
and portraits, clotb, £4. i860 

The Popular Rhymes, Sayings, and 

Proveibs of Berwickfhire, with lUuftrative 
Notes. By Geo. Henderson, izmo. cloth, 
3s. 1856 

Hiftory of the City of Dublin. By J. 

T. Gilbert. Vols. I., II., and III. (vol. IV., 
iompUting the nxjork, in the prefs), Svo. cloth, 
I OS. 6d. each. 1854 

'^From the unpobliflied Anglo-IriihIegifladyeeoa£hneuts, and from 
loch-like decayed and decaying manufcripts, ancient records, which 
haye become ahnoil hieroglyphics to the prefent age, the author 
of this work has gathered the lifc-hiftory of an ancient city; he has 
made the fiones to (peak, and evoke the fliadovrs of the paft, to fill 
up the outline of a great hiftorical pidVure. Fifty, even twenty, 
years hence, the produdion of fuch a work would be impofliblc. 
In a hiftory illuflrated by human lives and deeds, and localized in 
the weird old flreets, once the proudeft of our city, many a family 
will find an ancefiral fliadow ftarting fuddenly to light, trailing 
with it long memories of departed &fliion, grandeur, and magni- 
ficence." — Dublin JJnivtrfitj Magascine. 

The Hiftory and Antiquities of St. 
David*s, in Pembrokefhire. By W. Basil 
Jones and Edw. Augustus Freeman. 
4to. many fine plates by Le Keux, and ivoodcuts 
(a bandfome njolunu) , cloth, £2, 1856 

Defcription and Hiftory of the Caftles of 
Kidwelly and Caerphilly, and of Caftell Coch, 
in Caermarthenfhire. By Geo. T. Clark. 
Svo, fine plates, clotb, 5s. 1852 

Remarks on the Architecture of LlandafF 
Cathedral, with an Effay towards a Hiftory 
of the Fabric. By Edw. Aug. Freeman. 
Svo. fine plates, clotb, 6s. 1850 

Tenby, its Hiftory, Antiquities, Scenery, 
Traditions, and Cuftoms. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. Square Svo. map and many en- 
gra'uings, bds, , 4s. 1859 
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The Hiftory of Radnorihire. By the 
Rev. Jonathan Williams. Svo. ^wit/t il- 
lufirations, bds.f i2S. 6d. 1S59 

Vifits to Fields of Battle in England^ of 

the 15th. Century; with fome mifcellaneous 

Trafts and Papers, principally upon Archxo- 

logical Subje6ls. By Richard Brooke, 

F.S.A. 'RoydXZwo, plates, cloth, \$s. 1857 

The work contains a defcriptirc account of the fcenes of moft of the 

memorable coniliAs in the Wars of York and Lancafler, cumpri- 

fing the celebrated battles of Shrewfbury, Blorc Heath, Nonhamp- 

ton, Wakefield, Mortimer's Crofs, Towton, Baraet, Tewkefbtnyy 

Bofworth^and Stoke, and genealogical and other particulars of tho 

powerful, warlike, and difiingui/hed perfbnages who were the 

principal a^ors in thofe ftirring and eventful times; with plans of 

fome of the Fields of Battle; and an Appendix, containing the 

principal A As of Attainder relative to the Wars of the Roies, and 

Lifts of the Noblemen, Knights, and other perlbnages attainted bj 

them. 

Family Topographer, being a compen- 
dious Account of the Ancient and Prefent 
State of the Counties of England. By Samuel 
Tymms. 7 vols. i2mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. (pub. at 

^1. 15s.) i83»-+ 

This work contains an excellent fumnuuy of the Andent and Modem 
Hiftory and Topography of each County, Biographies of eminec^ 
Nations, Notes of remarkable Events, and a great variety of aieful 
and ftatiitical information ; altogether a very truftworthy woric 

The TourifPs Grammar, or rules rela- 
ting to the Scenery and Antiquities incident 
to Travellers, including an Epitome of Gil- 
pin's Principles of the Pi£lurefque. By the 
Rev. T. Dudley Fosbroke. Poft Svo. 
bds,, 2s. (original price 7s.) i8a6 

Annals and Legends of Calais; with 
Sketches of Emigre Notabilities, and Memoir 
of Lady Hamilton. By Robert Bell 
Calton, author of " Rambles in Sweden 
and Gottland," &c., &c. Poft Svo. initb 
frontifpiece and ^vignette, clotb, 5s. 1851 

Principal Cmttnti x^HiHoTy of the Siege by Edward III. in IJ4^7» 
with a Roll of the Commanders and their Followers prefent, from 
a contemporary MS. in the BritiOi Mufeum} The Allotmen: of 
Unds and houfesto Edward^s barons j Calais as an Engliih borougji; 
Lifl of the streets and Houfeholdcrs of the &me; Henry VUllh's 
Court there} Cardinal Wolfey and his expenfes; the Englifli piie, 
with the Names of Roads, Farmfteads, and Villages in the Englidi 
Era) the Sieges of Therouenne and Toumaij the Pier of Calais i 
Pros and Cons of the place} the Hdtel DeiTin} Stcme*s Chamber; 
Churches of Notre Dame and St. Nicholas} the Hotel de Ville; 
Ancient Staple Hail ; The ChsLteau and Murder of the Duke a 
Glouceflerj the Courgain; the Field of the Cloth of Gold} Nodee 
of the Town and CiUtle of Guiihes, and its furprise by John de 
Lancafterj the Town and Seigneurie of Ardresj the Sands and 
Duelling; Villages and Chitcau of Sangatte, Coulonge, Bdark, 
Efchalles, and Hammesj Reriew of the Engliib Occupation i 
Calais} its Recapture by the Duke de Guile } the lower Town an J 
its Lace Trade} our Commercial Relations with France} EmigTC 
Notabilitie Charles and Hany Tufton, Capt. Donner and Edita 
Jacqnemont, Beau Bnmunel, Jemmy Urquhart and hk ftiend 
Fauntleroy, *^ Nimrod,** Berkeley Craven, Mytton, Dnchcft of 
Kingflon} a new Memoir of Lady Hamilton, &c.,&& Altogether 
an iiterclling volume on EngUnd*i firft Colony. 
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Patronymica Britannica, a Di£lionary 
of Family Names. By Mark: Antony 
Lower, M.A., F.S.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 
500, fwith illuftrations, cloth^ £'• S^- i860 

This work is the refult of a ftudy of Britini Family Names, ex- 
tending over more than twenty years. The favourable recep- 
tion which the Author's ^'EngUHi Surnames'* obtained in the 
fale of Three Editions, and the many hundreds of commiinica- 
ticns to which that work gave rile, have convinced him that the 
fubj£ct is one in which considerable intereft is felt. He has 
therefore been induced to devote a large amount of attention to 
the oi-igin, meaning, and hifiory of our family dcfsgnations — a 
fabje^ which, when invefligaied in the light of ancient records 
and of modem philology, proves highly illuftrative of many 
habits and cuftoms of our anceftors, and forms a very curious 
branch of Archaeology. 

The prcfent work is by no means intended to fuperfede the ** Eng- 
lifli Surnames.'* That publication bears the (lame relation to 
the Patronymica as the grammar of a langiuge decs to its 
dictionary, ^htr^ the principles upon which furnames were 
afTamcd are difcuffed, and a con£dcrable number of them are 
clafHfied, but iitre many thoufands of family names are treated 
iodiviclually and alphabetically. 

Englifli Surnames. An Effay on Fa- 
mily Nomenclature, Hiftorical, Etymological, 
and Humourous. With several illuftrative 
Appendices. By Mark Antony Lower, 
M.A. 2 vols.'poft 8vo. Third Edition, 

ENLARGED, lAJOodcUtSy clothy I2S. 1 849 

This new and much improved Edition, bcfides a great enlargement 
of the Chapters, contained in the previous editions, comprifes 
ievcral that are entirely new, together with Notes on Scottifh, 
Irifli, and Norman Surnames. The '* Additional Prolufions," 
befides the articles on Rebulcs, Allufive Arms, and the Roll of 
Battel Abbey, contain diflertations on Inn Signs, and Remarks 
on ChriiUan Names, with a copious Index of many thoufand 
Kanu». Thefe features render ^^Engliih Surnames** father a 
new work than a new edition. 

Pedigrees of the Nobility and Gentry 
of Hertfordfhire. By William Berry,' 
late, and for fifteen years, Regiftering Clerk 
in the College of Arms, author of the " En- 
cyclopjEdia Heraldica," &c., &c. Folio 
(only 125 printed). Bds.y £1. 5s. (original 
price £2' ics.) 1844 

Pedigrees and Arms of Devonfhire 

Families, as recorded in the Herald's Vifita- 
tion of 1620, with additions from the Har- 
leian MSS. and the Printed Colleftions of 
Weftcote and Pole. By John Tuckett. 
4to. Parts I. to VI., each 5s. 1859-60 

Archer Family. — Memorials of Fami- 
lies of the Surname of Archer in various 
Counties in England, and in Scotland, Ire- 
land, Barbadoes, America, &c. 4to. but 
/e-uu copies printed^ cloth y 12s. 6d. i860 

Scrafe Family. — Genealogical Memoir 

of the Family of Scrafe, of Suffex. By M. 
A. Lower. 8vo., is. 6d. 1856 
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jDruce Family. — A Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Family of Druce, of Goring, 
in the County of Oxford, 1735. 4^0' only 

50 copies PRIVATELY PRINTED, bds, 7s. 6d. 

1853 

Hiftories of Noble Britifli Families, 
with their Genealogies, and Biographical 
Notices of the moft diftinguifhed Individuals 
in each. By Henry Drummond, M.P., 
lUuftrated with Portraits, Views, Armorial 
Bearings, Monuments, Seals, &c. (the 

ARMS, SEALS, AND PORTRAITS MOST BEAU- 
IIFULLY COLOURED, MANY LIKE MINIA- 
TURES). 2 vols, imperial folio, half-bound in 
morocco y top edges gilt^ by Hayday, £Z, 8s. 

1842, 8cc. 

The fame, in Parts. ^^6. 1842, &c. 

The fiunilies arc thofc of Afliburnham, Ardai, Compton, Cecil, 
Harley, Bruce, Perceval, Dunbar, Hume, Dundaa, Dnunmood, 
and Neville. No genealogical book has ever been, up to die 
prefent time, fo fumptuoully got up in England. PubJilhed bj 
the late Mr. Picicering at Twenty-four Guineas. 

Genealogical and Heraldic Hiftory of 
the £xtin6l and Dormant Baronetcies cf 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. By J. 
Burke, Esq. Medium 8vo. Second Edi- 
tion, 638 clo/ely printed pages ^ in double 
columns, lAjitb about 1,000 arms engramed an 
'wood, fine portrait of Ja.mes I., cloth, los. 
(original price £1. Sa.) 1844 

This work engaged the attention of the author for fevcral yeaxv, 
compriTes nearly a thouTand families, many of them amongft the 
moft ancient and eminent in the kingdom, each carried down to 
its reprdentative or rcprcfentatives ftill exifting, with elaborate 
and minute details of the alliances, acluevements, and ibrtunet, 
generation after generation, from the earlieft to the lateft period. 

The Blazon of Epifcopacy. Being a 
complete Lift of the Archbifhops and Bifhops 
of England and Wales, and their Family 
Arms drawn and defcribed, from the firft 
Introduftion of Heraldry to the prefent 
time. By the Rev. W, K. Riland Bed- 
ford. 8vo. pp. 144, and 62 pages ofdraw^ 
ings of Arms, cloth, 15s. 1858 

This work dcpifls the arms of a great number of EngUfli Familia 
not to be found in other works. 

*^ There has been an amount of induftry bcftowed upon this coriooi 
work which is very creditable to the author, and will be found 
beneficial to all who care fbr the fubjeA on which it has beta 
employed. '* — Atbtnawn, 

A Plea for the Antiquity of Heraldry, 
with an Attempt to Expound its Theory and 
Elucidate its Hiftory. By W. Smith Ellis, 
Efq., of the Middle Tem^lt. %n^, Je^u^ed.. 
IS. 6d. ^'^VS 
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A Manual for the Genealogift, Topo- 
grapher, Antiquar\', and Legal ProfelTor, 
conHfting of Defcriptions of Public Records ; 
Parochial and other Regifters ; Wills 5 
County and Family Hiftorles ; Heraldic Col- 
lefiions in Public Libraries, Sec, Sec. By 
Richard Sims, g/ the Britijh Mufeum, Com- 
piUr of the " Index to the Heralds' Vifita- 
tions^'' the " Hand-book to the Library of the 
BritiJ?i Mufeum^' Q^c. Svo. Second Edi- 
tion, pp. 540, cloth, 15s. 1 86 1 

This work will be found indifpenfable by thofe engaged in the 
flndy of Family Hiitory and Heraldry, and by the compiler of 
County and Local Hiltory, the Antiquary and the Lawyer. In 
it the Public and other Records moft likely to a:Tbrd information 
to genealogical inquirers are fiilly dcfcribed, and their places of 
prefent depofit indicated. Such Records are — The Domcfday 
Books— Monafiic Records — Cartae Antiqux — Liber Niger— Liber 
Rubeus— Tefta de Nevil— Placita in various Courts— Charter 
Rolls— Clofe RoIIj — Coronation Rolls— Coroners* Rolls— Efcheat 
Rolls— Fine Rolls — French, Gafcon, and Norman Rolls— Hun- 
dred Rolls — Liberate Rolls — Memoranda Rolls — Oblata and 
odier Rolls — Inqulfitions Poft Mortem— Inquifitions ad quod 
Damnum — Fines and Recoveries— Sign Manuals and Signet 
Bills — ^Privy Seals— Forfeitures, Pardons, and Attainders— Par. 
liamentary Records — County Palatine Records — Scotch, IriHi, 
and Wclfh Records — alfo Wills — Parochial and other RegiHcrs 
— Regiflers of Univerfities and Public Schools — Heraldic Col- 
kdions — Records of Clergymen, Lawyers, Surgeons, Soldiers, 
Sailors, &c., &c. 

The whole accompanied by valuable Lifts of Printed Works and 
Manufcripts in various Libraries, namely : — at the BritiHi MuTeimi 
— The Bodleian, Afhmolean, and other Libraries at Oxford — 
The Public Library and that of Caius College, Cambridge— The 
Collies of Arms in London and Dublin — The Libraries of Lin- 
coln's Inn, and of the Middle and Inner Temple— at Chctham 
College, Manchefterj and iu other repofitories too numerous to 
mention. 

The mwe important of thefe Lifts are thofe of Monaftic Cartularies 
•— EztraAs from Plea and other Rolls — Efcheats — Inquifitions, 
&c. — Tenants in Capite — Recufants— Subftdics — Crown Lands 
—Wills — Parochial and other Regiltcrs — Heralds' Vifttations — 
Ro3ral and Noble Genealogies — Peerages, Baronetages, Knight- 
ages — Pedigrees of Gentry — Comity and Family Hiftories — 
Monumental Infcriptions — Coats of Arms — American Genca- 
li^es — Lifts of Gentry — Members of Parliament — Freeholders — 
OfiScers of State — ^Juflices of Peace — Mayors, Sheriffi, &c. — 
Collegians, Church Dignitaries— Lawyers— The Medical Pro- 
feffion — Soldiers — Sailors, etc. 

To thefe is added an " Appendix,** containing an Account of the 
Public Record OAces and Libraries mentioned in the work, the 
mode of obtaining admiffion, hours of attendance, fees for fcarch- 
ing, copying, &c.. Table of the Regnal Years of Englifh Sove- 
reigns; Tables of Dates ufed in Ancient Records, &c. 

Baronia Anglia Concentrata, or a Con- 
centration of all the Baronies called Baronies in 
Fee, deriving their Origin from Writ of Sum- 
mons, and not from any Specific Limited Crea- 
tion,fhowing theDescent and Line of Heirfhip, 
as well of thofe Families mentioned by Sir 
William Dugdale, as of thofe whom that 
celebrated Author has omitted to notice ; in- 
terfperfed with Interefting Notices and Ex- 
planatory Remarks. Whereto is added, the 
proofs of Parliamentary Sitting from the 
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Reign of Edward I. to Queen Anne % alfb, a 
Glojfary of Dormant Engltfli, Scotch ^ and Iri/k 
Peerage Titles, ijcith reference to frefumed 
exifting Heirs, By Sir T. C. Bakks. % 
vols. 4to. cloth, 155. (pub. at ^3. 3s.) 1844 

Large Paper Copy {very few 

printed), 2 vols., £1. is. 1844 

A book of grear research, by the well-known author of the *' Dor- 
mant and Exur.£t Peerage," and other heraldic and hifiorkal 
works. Thofe fond of genealogical purfuits ought toiecurea 
copy while it is fo cheap. It may be confidercd a supplement 
to his former works. Vol. ii. pp. 210-300, contains an Hifio- 
rical Account of the firft Settlement of Nova Scotia, and the 
foundation of the Order of Nova Scotia Baronets, diftinguifliing 
thoie who hadjeizin of lands there. 

Calendar of Knights, containing Lifts 
of Knights, Bachelors, Britifh Knights of 
the Garter, Thiftle, Bath, St. Patrick, the 
Guelphic and Ionian Orders, from 1760 to 
1828. By F. TowNSEND, Windsor Herald. 
Poft Svo. cloth, 3 s. (original price, 9s.) x8iS 

A very ufeful volume for Genealogical and Biographical paipofti. 

On the Nobility of the Britifli Gentry, 

or the Political Ranks and Dignities of the 

Britifh Empire compared with thofe on the 

Continent. By Sir James Lawresce. 

Poft 8vo., IS. 6d. 1815 

Ufcfiil for Foreigners in Great Britain, and of Britons abroad, 
particularly of thole who deiireto be prefented at foreign coorif, 
to accept foreign military fervice, to be invcflted with fbreiga 
titles, to be admitted into foreign orders, to ptirchafe fbraiga 
property, or to intermarry with foreigners. 

A Difplay of Heraldry. By William 

Newton. Svo. many hundred engrat/ings rf 
Shields, illuflrating the Arms of Englifk Fam- 
lies, cloth, 14s. Z846 

Curiofities of Heraldry, with lUuftra- 
tions from Old Englifh Writers. By Mark 
Antony Lower, M.A., Author of "Ef- 
fays on Englifh Surnames.^* With iUksm- 
nated Title-page, and numerous engravii^s 
from defgns by the Author, Svo. cloth, 14s. 

1845 

*'The prefent volume is truly a worthy (eqoel (to the 'Still- 
NAMES') in the fame curious and antiquarian line, blendioj 
with remarkable faAs and intelligence, fuch a fund of amnft^g 
anecdote and illuftration, that the reader is almoit furpriied H 
find that he has learned lb much, whilfl he appeared to be pv- 
fuing mere entertainment. The text is to pleafing that ve 
fcarcely dream of its fterling value j and it feems as if, in naite 
with the woodcuts, which fo cleverly explain its points aal 
adorn its various topics, the whole defign were intended loc a 
relaxation from fhidy, rather than an ample expoiition of an 
extraordinary and uuivcrlal cuftom, which produced the mA 
important effe£l upon the minds and habits of mankind.**-* 
Littrary Gaxette. 

*^Mr. Lower*8 work is both curtmu and iniknifUTc^ while Ae 
manner of its treatment is fo Inviting and popular, thai the 
fubjeA to iWiich it refers, which many have Uiheno hwl ns 
good reafon to coniider meagre and unprofitable, afTumes, nndff 
tit hands of the writer, the novelty of fiQioa ynah die iflBpocb 
ance of hiftoricai truih."-^^i&«iunMi. 
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Playing Cards. — Fafls and Speculations 

on the Hiftory of Playing Cards in Europe. 
By W. A. Chatto, author of the " Hiftory 
of Wood Engraving, with lUuftrations by 
J. Jackfon." Svo. profusely illujirated lAJtth 
engravings^ both plain and colouredy cbtb, 
£1. IS. 1848 

* The inquiry into the origin and fignification of the fuits and 
their marks, and the heraldic, theological, and political emblems 
pi^hired from time to time, in their changes, opens a new field 
of antiquarian Intereftj and the pcrfeverance with which Mr. 
Chatto has explored it, leaves little to be gained by his fuccefTors. 
The plates with which the volume is enriched add confiderably 
to its value in this point of view. It is not to be denied that, 
take it altogethei, it contains more matter than has ever before 
been colleded in one view upon the fame fubjeA. In fpite of 
its faults, it is exceedingly amuiing j and the moll critical reader 
cannot fail to be entertained by the variety of curious outlying 
learning Mr. Chatto has fomehow contrived to draw into the 
invelUgations.'* — jltlas, 

^ Indeed the entire produ£Uon defervcs oui warmeil approbation." 
—Littran Gascette. 

^ A perfect fund of antiquarian refearch, and moft intcrefting even 
to petibns who never play at cards.** — Tait^s Magaxine, 

'*' A curious, entertaining, and really learned book.** — Rambler, 

Holbein^s Dance of Death. With an 
Hiftorical and Literary Introduflion, by an 
Antiquary. Square poft Svo. ivitb 53 en- 
gravings — being the moft accurate copies ever 
executed of thefe Gems of Art — and a frontif- 
piece of an ancient bedftead at Aix-la-Chapelley 
vAth a Dance of Death carved on ity engraved 
by Tairholty cloth, 9s. 1 849 

*• The defigns arc executed with a fpirit and fidelity quite extra- 
ordinary. They are indeed moft truthful.*— -^fti^rnirum. 

** Ces SZ planches des Schlottbauer font dune cxquife perfedion.** — 
LangleiSj FJai/ur Its Dances da Morts. 

** Biblia Pauperum/^ One of the Earliefl: 
and moft Curious Block-Books, reproduced 
in facfimiie from a Copy in the Britifh Mu- 
feum. By J. Ph. Berjeau. Royal 4to. 
half bound, £2. 2s. 1859 

he Bihlia Pauferumj known alfo by the title of Hifioria Vtteris 
et Nivi Te/amenti, is a fct of woodcuts, in which the Old and 
New Tcflament are both brought to memory by piftures, and 
fome lines of text in Latin. This name, Biblia Paufentm, is 
derived from its ufe by Monks of the poorer orders, commonly 
called Pauferes ChriJH. 

As a fpccimen of the earlidi woodcuts and of printed block-books, 
defiined to fuperfede the manufcripts anterior to the valuable 
invention of Giittenberg, the Biblia Pauftrum u well worthy the 
attention of the Amateur of Fine Arts as well as of the Biblio- 
grapher. It confifis of forty engravings, printed on one fide only 
of the leaves, and difpofed fo as to have the figures oppofite 
each other. 

The engravings were printed by fri£Hon, with a fubflance of a 
brownifh yellow colour, infiead of printing ink, which was un- 
known at this early period. — To imitate, as near as pofiible, the 
original, the plates in this facfimiie are difpofed oppo£te each 
other, and printed in a brownifh colour.— Various Editions of 
this Block-book have been difcovered, widiout any writer being 
able to fay which is the firfl one. A review f them is given in 
the printed IntroduAion of the book. 

Befidd tbe ibymed Latin Poetry— of which part was girea by 
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Heinecken, and afier him by Ottley— the IntrodoAion gives, ftr 
the firft time, the wok of the Text printed on both fides in the 
upper compartment, as well as an Engliih ^^phntiy*«n of the 
Subje^. 
Only Z50 copies have been printed, uniformly wtth 
Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby's " Prindfia lyp^aphka:'* 

The Bayeux Tapeftry Elucidated. By 
the Rev. Dr. John Collingwood Bruce, 
Author of the " Roman Wall." 4to. a hand- 
fome volume, iUuftrated luith 17 COLOURED 
plates, representing the entire Tapeftry, extra 
bds,, £1, IS. 1856 

Memoirs of Painting, with a Chrono- 
logical Hiftory of the Importation of Pi^hires 
by the Great Mafters into England fincc the 
French Revolution. By W. Buchanan. 
2 vols. Svo. bds., 7s. 6d. (original price 
^i. 6s.) 1824 

Catalogue of the Prints which have been 
Engraved after Martin Heemflcerck. By T. 
Kerrich, Librarian to the Univerftty of Cam- 
bridge, Svo. portrait, bds., ^s, 6d, 1821 

Titian. — Notices of the Life and Works 
of Titian the Painter. By Sir Abraham 
Hume. Royal Svo. portrait, clotb, 6s. 1829 

Sir Jofliua Reynolds^ Notes and Ob- 
fervations on Piflures, chiefly of the Venetian 
School, being Extrafts from his Italian Sketch 
Books J alio the Rev. W. Mafon's Obferva- 
tions on Sir Jofliua's Method of Coloring, 
with fome unpubliflied Letters of Dr. Johnfon, 
Malone, and others j with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Tranfcript of Sir Jofhua's Account 
Book, fhowing the Paintings he executed, and 
the prices he was paid for them. Edited by 
William Cotton, Efq. Zvo. cloth, ^s, 1859 

** The fcrapa of the Critical Journal, kept by Reyuolds at Rome, 
Florence, and Venice, will be eftcemed by high-clafi virtut/l,'* 
—Leader, 

Catalogue of the Portraits painted by 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds, in whofe pofTeflion they 
are, and whether engraved, &c. Compiled 
from his autograph memorandum books, 
printed catalogues, &c. By William Cot- 
ton. %vo. fevued, 5s. 1857 

Ecclefiaftical Architefture of the County 
of Effex, from the Norman Era to the Six- 
teenth Century, with Plans, Elevations, Sec- 
tions, Details, &c., from a Series of Meafured 
Drawings and Architectural and Chronolo^- 
cal Defcriptions. By James Hadfield, 
Architect. Imperial 4to. 80 plates^ leather 
back^ cloth fidei , t\ • xx^^ ^^. V^«^ 
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Hiftoire de rArchitefturc Sacree du 

quatricme au dixieme ficcle dans les ancicns 
evcche.* dc Geneve, Laufanne, et Sion. Par 
J. D. Blavignac, Architc£le. One vol. 
8ro. (pp. 450), an.i 37 plates^ and a 410. 
Atlas of 82 plates of Architcelure^ Sculpture^ 
FrefcoeSy Reliquaries, ^c. t^r., £2. los. 1853 

A very remarkable Book, and worth the notice of the ArcbiteA, 
ibe Arrhzologill, and the Arti:c. 

Hiftory of the Origin and Eftablifhment 

of Gothic Archltc6lure, and an Inquiry into 
the mode of Painting upon and Staining 
Glafs, as praftifed in the Ecclefiaftical Struc- 
tures of the Middle Ages. By J. S. Haw- 
kins, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 11 plates, bJs% 
4.S. (original price 12s.) 1813 

Handbook to the Library of the Britifh 
Mufeum j containing a brief Hillory of its 
Formation, and of the various Collections of 
which it is compofed j Dclcriptions of the 
Catalogues in prefcnt ufc ; ClafTed Lifts of 
the Manulcrips, &c. ; and a variety of infor- 
mation indifpenfable for Literary Men ; with 
fome Account of the principal Public Libra- 
ries in London. By Richard Sims, of the 
Department of Manufcripts, Ccfnpilcr cf the 
Manual for the Genealogijl, &c. Small 8vo. 
(pp. 438), ijuith map and plan, cloth, 5s. 1854 

It will be ibiuid a very ufeful work to every literary pcrfon or 
public inftitution in all parts of the world. 

** A little Handbook of the Library has been publKhcd, which I 
think will be moft ufeful to the public."— Lori St^meur's Reflj 
in the ilzufe of CanmcnSy Juh^ 1854. 

** I am much plcafed with your book, and find in it abundance of 
information which I wanted." — Letter fnm Alhert ff^ay, Ej'i.y 
F.S.A.^ Editor tf the '■^ Prompter ium Parvulcruvz^^' &c. 

**l take this opporranify of telling you how much I like your nice 
little * Handbook to the Library of the Britifh Mufeum,' which I 
£ncerely hope may have the I'uccefs which it dcfcrves." — Letter 
fnm Tkci. ff'rigkt, Efq.^ F.S.ji., Autkvr cf the ^Bkgrafhia 
Britannua Literaria,* &c. 

•* Mr, Sims's * Handbook to the Library of the Britifh Mufeum ' 
is a very comprehenfive and inftruAive volume. ... I venture 
to prediA for it a wide circulation." — Mr. Bolton ComeY^ in 
•• Notes and ^erles;' iVo. ai J . 

Catalogue {Clarified) of the Library of 
the Royal Inftitution of Great Britain, with 
Indexes of Authors and Subjefts, and a Lift 
of Hiftorical Pamphlets, chronologically 
arranged. By Benj. Vincent, Librarian. 
Thick 8vo. pp. 948, half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 15s. 1857 

ft will be found a very ufeful volume to book coUeAors, and indif. 
penfable to public librarlana. 

A Diftionary of Old Englifh Plays, 
exifting either in print or in manufcript, from 
the earlicft times to the clofe of the 17th 
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centuF}', including alfb Notices of Latin Plays 
written by Englifh Authors during the ^rae 
period, with particulars of their Authon, 
Plots, Charafters, &c. By James Orchard 
Halliwell, Efq., F.R.S. 8vo. r/, 12s. 1869 

*4* Twent}'-five copies have been printed on THICK PAPKI, 

price Ci. IS. 

Catalogue of a unique Colle<£Hon of 400 
Ancient Englifh Broadfide Ballads, printed 
entirely in the I)(aclk letter, lately on laic by 
J. Russell Smith. With Notes of their 
Tunes, mnd Imprints. Pofl 8vo- a bandfome 
I'olume, printed bj Whittinghanty in the old 
ftyle, half -hound, 5 s. 1856 

A copy on thick paper, zvithout 

the prices to each, and a different title-pagty 

ONLY 10 COPIES so PRINTED, lOS. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Cantiana. — A Bibliographi- 
cal Account of what has been publifhed on 
the Hillor\', Topography, Antiquities, Cuf- 
toms, and Family Genealogy of the County 
of Kent, with Biographical Notes. By JOHS 
Russell Smith. In a handfome Svo. 1*0!. 
(pp. 370) ivith tn^jo plates of facjimiles of Au- 
tographs of '^'i eminent Kentijb Writers, ss. 
(original price 14s.) 1837 

A Bibliographical Lift of all the Works 

which have been publifhed towards illuflrating 
the Provincial Dialefts of England. By JoHK 
Russell Smith. Poll 8vo., is. 1S39 

'* Very fen'iceablc to fuch as profecute the fbidy of our prorindil 
dialeds, or arc toileting works on tba: carious fubjeft. . . . We 
very cordially recommend it to notice.'" — MetrtrtUt.m, 

A Bibliographical Catalogue of Englifh 

Writers on Angling and Ichthyology. By 
John Russell Smith. Poft Svo., is. 6d. 

1856 

Bibliotheca Madrigaliana. — A Biblio- 
graphical Account of the Mufical and Poetical 
Works publifhed in England during the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, under the 
Titles of Madrigals, Ballets, Ayrcs, Canzo- 
nets, &c. &c. By Edward F. Rlmbault, 
LL.D., F.S.A. 8vo.. doth, 5s. 1847 

It records a clafi of books left undefcribed by Amca, Heibert, aad 
Dibdin, and furnifhes a moft valuable Catalogue of Ljrrial 
Poetry of the age to which it refers. 

The Manufcript Rarities of the Univcr- 
fity of Cambridge. By J. O. Halliwell, 
F.R.S. Svo. bds., 3s. (original price zos. 6d.) 

1841 

A companion to Hartniome'i **Book Ra.'itiei** of dw faae Uni- 



verSrv. 
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Some Account of the Popular Trafts, 

formerly in the Library of Captain Cox, of 
Coventry, a.d. 1575. By J. O. Halliwell. 
Svo. (only $0 printed) yfrwed^ is. 1849 

Catalogue of the Contents of the Codex 
Holbrookianus (a Scientific MS., by Dr. John 
Holbrook, Matter of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, 1418-1431). By J. O. Halli- 
well. 8vo., IS. 1840 

Account of the Vernon Manufcript. A 

Volume of Early Englifh Poetry, preferved 
in the Bodleian Library. By J. O. Halli- 
well. %YO. (only $0 printed) y IS, 1848 

Shakefperiana, a Catalogue of the Early 
Editions of Shakefpeare's Plays, and of the 
Commentaries and other Publications illuf- 
trative of his Works. By J. O. Halliwell. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 1 841 

**Indifpenfablc to everybody who wifhes to carry on any inquiries 
conneded with Shakefpcare, or who may have a fancy for 
Shakefperian Bibliography.'* — Sfeffatvr, 

Catalogue of the Manufcripts in the Li- 
brary of Gonville and Caius Coll., Cambridge. 
By Rev. J. J. Smith, Fellow and Librarian. 
Svo. cloth, I OS. 6d. 1849 

Bibliographical Mifcellany. Edited by 
John Petheram. Svo. Nos. i to 5 (all 
publijhed), ijuitb general title, is. 1859 

Contents. — Particulars of the Voyage of Sir Thomas Button for 
the Difcovery of a North- Weft Paflage, A.D. 1612— Shr DudJcy 
Digges' Of the Circumference of the Earth, or a Treatifc of the 
Morth-Eaft Paflage, 1611-ij— Letter of Sir Thomas Button on 
the North-Weft Paflage, in the State-Paper Office— Bibliographi- 
cal Notices of Old Mufic Books. By Dr. Rimbault— Notices of 
SupprclTed Books — Martin Mar-Prelate's Rhymes — The Hard- 
wicke ColleAion of Manufcripts. 

" The Game of the Cheffe/' the Firft 
Book printed in England by William Cax- 
TON, reproduced in facfimilc, from a Copy in 
the Britifh Mufeum, with a few Remarks on 
Caxton's Typographical Produ6lions, by 
Vincent Figgins. 4to. pp. 184, nvith 23 
carious ivoodcuts, half-morocco, uncut, £1, is. 
— or, in antique calf, ivith bevelled boards, 
and carmine edges, ^i.Ss. 1859 

Frequently as we read of the Works of Caxton and the early Engliih 
Printers, and of their Black-Letter Books, very few perfons ever 
had the opportunity of feeing any of thefe produdlions, and form- 
ing a proper eftimate of the ingenmty and fkill of tbofe who firft 
praaifcd the " Noble Art of Printing." 

THE TYPE HAS BEEN CAREFULLY IMITATED, AND THE 

Woodcuts facsimilied by Miss Byfield. The Paper 
and Watcr-markt bare alfo been made cxpreffly, as near as pofli- 
ble, like the original } and the Book is accompanied by a few 
remarks of a praAical nature, which have been fuggefted during 
tlie progrefi of the fount, and the neceftary ftudy and comparifon 
of Caxtcn's Works with thofe of his contemporaries in Germany, 
by Mr. V. Figgins, who fpent two years " labour of love" in 
cutting the matrixes for the type. 
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Hiftorical Sketches of the Angling 
Literature of All Nations. By Robert 
Blakey. To which is added a Bibliography 
of Englifli Writers on Angling. Fcap. 8to. 
cloth, $s, 1856 

Bibliotheque Afiatique et Africane, ou 
Catalogue des Ouvrages relatifs a T Afie et a '. 
TAfrique qui ont paru jufqu^n 1700. Far 
H. Ternaux-Compans. Svo. avec fuppU- 
ment et index, feiued, los. 6d. 184X 

The Writings of the Chriftians of the 
Second Century, namely, Athenagoras, Ta- 
tian, Theophilus, Hermias, Papias, Ariftidcs, 
Quadratus, &c., colle6led and firft tranflated 
complete, by the Rev. Dr. Giles. Svo. clotk^ 
7s. 6d. 1857 

Deiigned as a continuation of Abp. Wake*s ^Jliilatl Efi/tta^ 
which are thofe of the firft century. 

Heathen Records to the Jewifli Scrip- 
ture Hiftory, containing all the £xtra6ls from 
the Greek and Latin Writers in which the 
Jews and Chriftians are named, collected to- 
gether and tranflated into Englifti, with the 
original text in juxta-pofition. By the Rev. 
Dr. Giles. Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 1856 

A Vindication of the Hymn '' Te Deum 
Laudamus," from the Corruptions of a Thou- 
fand Years, with Ancient Verfions in Anglo- 
Saxon, High-German, Norman-French, &c., 
and an EngHfh Paraphrafe of the XVth 
Centur>' j now firft printed. By Ebenezer 
Thomson. Fcap. Svo. clotb, 3s. 1S58 

A book well worth the notice of the Eccleliaftical Antiquary and 
the Philologift. 

Tonftall (Cuthbert, Bijhop 0/ Durham) 
Sermon preached on Palm Sunday, 1539, 
before Henry VIII ; reprinted verbatim from 
the rare edition by Berthelet, in 1539. i2mo. 
IS. 6d. 1S23 

An exceedingly intcrefiing Sermon, at the commencement of the 
Reformation } Strype in liis '* Memorials,*' has made large ex- 
tra£ls from it. 

Common Prayer — Difcourfe of the 
Troubles begun at Frankfort, in the year 
1554, about the Book of Common Prayer and 
Ceremonies, reprinted from the "hliidt Itttet 
edition of 1575, with an Introduction, Poft 
Svo. clotb, 2s. 6d. (original price 6s.) 1846 

Sacred Mufic. By the Rev. W. 

Sloane-Evans, M.A. Roy. Svo. ThirdEdi' 

tion,fpwed^ is. 6d. (original price 6s.) 1847 

Coniifting of Pfidm Tones, SanAuffes, Kyrie-EIeifiHU, toe See^ 
and fifty-four Single and Double Chants (Major, Changeabk^ 
and Minor). 
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An Epiftlc to the terrible Priefts of the 
Convocation Hoiife. By Martin Mar- 
Prelate (1588), with Introduflion and 
Notes, by J. Petiieram. Poll 8vo. 2s. 1842 

Cooper (Bp. of Winchefter) An Admo- 
nition to the People of England againft Mar- 
tin Mar-Prelate, 1589, with Introduftion. 
Poft 8vo. pp. 216, 3s. fid. 184.7 

Pap with a Hatchet, being a Reply to 
Martin Mar-Prelate (158 9), with Introdu^ion 
and Notes. Poft 8vo. 2s. 1844 

Hay any Worke for Cooper ? Being a 
Reply to the Admonition to the People of 
England by Martin Mar-Prelate, 1589, with 
Introdudlion and Notes. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 1845 

An Almond for a Parrot ; being a Reply 
to Martin Mar-Prelate, 1589, with Introduc- 
tion. Poft 8vo. 2S. 6d. 1 846 

Plaine Percevall the Peace-maker of 
England, being a Reply to Martin Mar-Pre- 
late, with Introduftion. Poft 8vo. 2s. 1846 



The Church of our Fathers, or St. 

Ofmund's Rite for the Church of Salifbury, 
from a Manufcript in the Library of that 
Cathedral. Printed for the firft time, and 
elucidated with DifTertations on the Belief and 
Ritual of the Church in England before and 
after the Coming of the Normans. By 
Daniel Rock, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. illujirated 
ivitA many engravings on 'wood and copper, 
doth gilt, £2 . 8s. 1 849-5 3 

Vols. 3 and 4 nuy be had to complete fets, at lu. each. 

Did the Early Church in Ireland ac- 
knowledge the Pope's Supremacy ? anfwered 
in a Letter to Lord John Manners. By 
Daniel Rock, D.D. 8vo. bds., 2s. 6d. 1844 

The Myftic Crown of Mary, the Holy 
Maiden-Mother of God, born free from the 
ftain of original fin 5 in Verfe, v,'ith Notes. 
By Daniel Rock, D.D. Poft 8vo. is. fid. 

1837 

Calendar of Irifli Saints; the Martyr- 
ology of Tallagh, with Notices of the Patron 
Saints of Ireland, and Hymns from an Ancient 
Breviary and Antiphonary. Edited by the 
Rev. Matthew Kelly. lamo. cloth, 5s. 

1857 
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Life of St, Laurence O'Toole, Arcb- 

biftiop of Dublin, 1132-1x80; with copious 
Hiftorical Notes. By the Rev. John 0*Haii- 
LON. i2mo. clotb, IS. 6d. 1857 

Prophecies of Saints Columbkille, Mael- 
tamlacht, Ultan, Seadhna, Coireall, Bearcan, 
&:c. J ^witb the Irifli Text, literal Tranflatlons 
and Notes, by N. O'Kearney. i 2mo. cktk^ 
S^' 1856 

Saint Patrick's Purgatory ; an EfTay on 
the Legends of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradife, 
current during the middle Ages. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A. &c. Poft 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 1844 

" It muft be obfenred that this is not a mere account of St Patnck's 
Piirgatory, but a complete hlftory of the legends and fliperflitiaat 
relating to the fubject, from the earlieft times, rc&ued fiom old 
MSS. as well as from old printed books. Moreover, it embnces 
a Angular chapter of literary hlftory omitted by Warton and all 
former writers with whom we are acquainted ; and we t*«i"V we 
may add, that it forms the bcft introdudion to Dante that has ytC 
been publifhcd." — Literary Gaxetu. 

*^This appears to be a curious and even amufing book oa the 
iingTilar fubjeA of Purgatory, in which the idle and fearfnl dronu 
of I'upcrftiticn arc fhown to be firft narrated as tales, and th w 
applied as means of deducing the moral chara£ler of the ige in 
which they prevailed." — Sftctator, 

Mifcellanies. By John Aubrey, F.R.S,, 

the WiUfliire Antiquary. Fourth Edition. 

with fome Additions and an Inde::. Fc*p. 

8vo. portraii and cuts, clotb, 4s. 1857 

Contents :— Day Fatality, Fatalities of Families and Placer 
Portents, Omens, Dreams, Apparitions, Voices, ImpuUes, Knock- 
ing, Invifible Blows, Prophecies, Miracles, Magic, T^an(jiOftft> 
tlon by an InviTible Power, Vlfions in a Cryftal, Converie with 
Angels, Corpfe Candles, Oracles, Ecfbify, Second Sight, &c.s 
with an Appendix, containing his Introdu£Uon to the Sorrey of 
North Wiltfhire. 

Remarkable Providences of the Earlier 

Days of American Colonifation. By In- 
crease Mather, of Boflon, N.E. With 
Introduftory Preface by George OiFor. Fcp. 
8vo. portrait, elegantly printed, cloth, 5s. 1856 

A very fingular colleAion of remarkable fea deliverances, acddeolii 
remarkable phenomena, witchcraft, apparitions, &c. &c., coo* 
nefted with inhabitants of New England, &c. &c. A very 
amufmg volume, conveying a fiuthful portrait of ihe Sate a 
fociety, when the do^bine of a peculiar providence and peiiboal 
intercourfe between this world and that which is unleen wasfuUf 
believed. 

Hymns and Songs of the Church, By 
George Wither. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by Edward Farr. Alfo the Mufical 
Notes, compofed by Orlando Gibbons. Fcp. 
8vo. luith portrait after Hole, 5s. \%%^ 

Mr. Farr has added a very intereftiDg biographical introduftioot 
and we hope to find that the public will put their feal of app(<»- 
bation to the prefent edition of an author who luqr ftirly nhi 
his place on the fame (belf with George Hcrbort,— Cent's Mv>» 
Otf., 1856. 
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Hallelujah ; or, Britain's Second Re- 
membrancer, in Praifeful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. 
By George Wither. With Introduftion 
by Edward Farr. Fcap. 8vo. portrait^ 
cloth, 6s. 1857 

Hitherto thisinterelUng volume has only been known to the public 
by extracts in various publications. So few copies of the ori- 
ginal are known to exift, that the copy from which this reprint 
has been taken coft twenty-one guineas. 

Poetical Works of Robert Southwell, 

Canon of Loretto, now firft completely edited 
by W. B. Turnbull. Fcap. 8vo. elegantly 
printed by WMttingham, clotky 4s. 1856 

His piety is fimple and finccre— a fpirit of unafFefted gentlenefs and 
kindlinefs pervades his poems — and he is equally diftinguifhed by 
weight of thought and fweetnefs of expreflicn. — Saturday 
Rrviewm 

Enchiridion, containing Inftitutions — Di- 
vine, Contemplative, Praftical, Moral, Ethical, 
CEconomical, and Political. By Francis 
Quarles. Fcap. 8vo. portrait, elegantly 
printed by IVhittingham, 3s. 1856 

*' Had this little book been written at Athens or Rome, its author 
would have been clalTed with the wife men of his country." — 
EeadUy. 

The Poetical Works of Richard Cra- 

SHAW, Author of " Steps to the Temple," 
** Sacred Poems, with other Delights of the 
Mufcs," and " Poemata," now firft collected . 
Edited by W. B. D. Turnbull. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 1858 

** He seems to hace refembled Herbert in the turn of mind, but 
poflefled more fancy and genius." — Ellis. 

Four Poems from " Zion^s Flowers '" 
or, Chriftian Poems for Spiritual Edifica- 
tion. By Mr. Zacharie Boyd, Minifter in 
Glafgow. Printed from his MS. in the Li- 
brary of the Univerfity of Glafgow. With 
Notes of his Life and Writings, by Gab. 
Neil. Small 4to. portrait and facsimile, 
cloth, I OS. 6d. 1855 

The above forms a portion of the well-known ** Zachary Boyd's 
Bible." A great many of his words and phrafes are curious 
and amu£ng, and the Book would repay a diligent perufal. 
Boyd was a contemporary of Shakcfpeare, and a greai many 
phrafes in his ^* Bible" are the same as to be found in the great 
Southern Dramatift. 

La Mort d' Arthur. The Hiftory of 

King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. Compiled by Sir Thomas Malory, 
Knight. Edited from the Edition of 1634., 
with Introduction and Notes, by Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 
printed by IVhittingham, clotb, 15s. 1858 

*i^* A few copies printed on large paper, pod 8vo., for the con- 
noifieur of choice books, price ^i. zs. 6d. 
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A Little Book of Songs and Ballads, 

gathered from Ancient Mufic Books, MS. 

and Printed. By E. F. Rjmbault, LL.D., 

F.S.A., &c., elegantly printed in poft 8vo. 

pp. 24.0, half morocco, 6s. 1851 

" Dr. Rimbault has been at some pains to coUeft the words of 
the songs which ufed to delight the rufilcs of former timet."— 
Atlas, I 

Ballad Romances. By R. H. Horne, 

Efq., Author of "Orion," &c. izmo. pp. 
248, cloth, 3s. (original price 6s. 6d.) 1852 

Containing the Noble Heart, a Bohemian Legend; the Monk of 
Swinefhead Abbey, a ballad Chronicle of the death of King; 
Johnj The Three Knights of Camclott, a Fairy Talcj the 
Ballad of Delora, or the Paflion of Andrea Como; Bedd Gelert, 
a WelHi Legend J Ben Capfbui, a Ballad of the Night Watch j 
the Elfe of the Woodlands, a Child's Story. 

"Pure fancy of the moft abundant and picturefqoe defcription. 
Mr. Home fliould write us more Fairy Tales j we know none to 
equal him fince the days of Drayton and Herrick. — Examiner, 

^' The opening poem in this volume is a fine one, it is entitled the 
* Noble Heart,* and not only in title but in treatment well iiBi» 
tates the ftyle of Beaumont and Fletcher." — Atherucum, 

Wiltfliire Tales, illuftrative of the Man- 
ners, Cufloms, and Dialedl of that and ad- 
joining Counties. By John Yonge Aker- 
MAN. i2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 1853 

" We will conclude with a £mple but hearty recommendation of 
a little book which is as humourous for the drolleries of die 
ftories as it is interefting as a picture of ruilic manners."— 
Tallis's Tf^eekh Paper, 

The Nurfery Rhymes of England, col- 
lefted chiefly from Oral Tradition. By 
James Orchard Halhwell, F.R.S., &c. 
The Sixth edition, enlarged, with many 
Defigns by W. B. Scott, Direftor of Ac 
School of Defign, Newcaftle-on-Tyne. Z2mo. 
cloth, gilt lea'ves, 4s. 6d. 

The largeft Collection ever formed of thefe old ditdet. 

Popular Rhymes and Nurfery Tales, 
with Hiftorical Elucidations. Collefted by 
J. O. Halliwell. i2mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

1849 

This very interelling volume on the Traditional Literature of 
England is divided into Nurfery Antiquities, Firefide Nurfery 
Stories, Game Rhymes, Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, 
Nature Songs, Proverb Rhymes, Places, and Families, Super- 
ftition Rhymes, Cuftom Rhymes, and Nurlery Songs j a large 
number are here primed for the firft time. It may be con- 
fidered a sequel to the preceding article. 

The Dramatic and Poetical Works of 
John Marston. Now firft collected, and 
edited by J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., &c. 
3 vols. fcap. 8vo. doth, 15s. 1856 

^^The edition defervcs well of the public; it is carefully printed,, 
and the annotations, althongh neither numerous nor extenfive, 
fupply ample explanations upon a variety of intercfling points. 
If Mr. Halliwell had done no more than colled tfaeie Qla^VtVdb. 
would have conferred a booa xi^u ^ ViH«» ^1 «<ss. <iA. ^■•p- 
matic poetry.'''' — Li* ••t) QaTccttc. 
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Homer's Odyfley. Tranflated accQr> 



The Dramatic Works of John Web- 
ster. Edited, with Notes, &c., by Wil- 
liam HAZLiiT. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo., elegantly 
printed by U'/iittingham^ cloth ^ £1. 1857 

•4,* A few copies printed on larpe paper, polt 8vo., for the con> 

noUTeur of choice books, price /.'i. lot. 
thii 'iM the OBoft complete cilition of Webl'ter s woik5. 

The Dramatic Works of John Lilly 

(the Euphuill). Now first collected, with' 
Life and Notes by F. W. Fairholt. 
a vols. fcap. 8vo. printed by Wbitting/iam, 
cloth, 10s. 1858 

*«* A lev copies printed on large paper, pofi 8vo., price £i. is. 

The Dramatic and Poetical Works of 
Thcvias Sackville, Lord Buckhurft, and 
Earl of Dorfet. With Introduflion and Life 
by the Hon. and Rev. R. W. Sackville- 
West. Fcap. 8vo. fine portrait from a 
pi^ure at Buckhurft, noiu firft engrafved, 
cloth, 4.S. 1859 

The Poetical Works of William 

•Drummond, of Hawthornden. Now firft 
pubiiftied entire. Edited by W. B. Turn- 
bull. Fcz^. Svo.fi/ie port., cloth, ss. 1856 

*^ The fbnnets of Drummond," fays Mr. Hallam, ^^ are poliflied 
and elegant, free from conceit and bad taftc, and in pure un- 
blemifhcd Englifli.*' 

The Works in Profe and Verfe of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. Now firft colle6led. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by E. F. Rim- 
BAULT. Fcap. 8vo. portrait after Pafs, 
printed by JVhittinghafn, 5s. 1856 

The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, 
never before in any language truly tranflated, 
with a Comment on fome of his chief Places. 
Done according to the Greek by George 
Chapman, with Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev, Richard Hooper. 2 vols, fquare 
fcap. 8vo. ^vith portrait of Chapman, and 
frontifpiece, 12s. 1857 

**The tranflatioh of Homer, publiflied by George Chapman, is one 
of the grcateft trcafures the Eiiglifh language can boafl." — 
GuLu'in. 

**VVith chapman, Pope had frequently confultations, and perhaps 

never tranflated any paiTage till he read his verfion." — Dr. Jol^nfon. 
** He covers his defers with a daring, fiery Ipirit, that animates his 

tranflarion, which is something like what one might imagine 

Homer piimfclf to have writ before he arrived at years of dif- 

crction.'* — Ptfe. 
*• Chapman's tranflation, with all its dcfcfls, is often exceedingly 

Homeric, which Pope himfclf feldom obtained.*' — Hallam. 
•'Chapman writes and feels as a Poet— as Homer might have 

written had he lived In England in the reign of Queen ElizabeLh." 

—Coleridgt, 
** I have jufi finiflied Chapman's Homer. Did you ever read it i — 

it has the moil continuous power of interefling you all along. . . 

The eameflnef : and palHon which he has put into every part of 

diefe poems would be incredible to a reader of mere modem 

tranflation." — Charlts Lamb. 
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to the Greek by Geo&ge Chapman. ^ 
Introduflion and Notes by Rev. Rich 
Hooper. 2 vols, fquare fcp. 8vo. iMth 
fimile of the rare original frontifpiece, 12s. 

Homer's Battle of the Frogs and M 
Hesiod's Works and Days 3 MusiE 
Hero and Leander ; Juvenal's Fifth Sj 
Tranflated by George Chapman. E« 
by Rev. Richard Hooper. Square 
Zwo.frontijpiece after Pafs, 6s. 
** The editor of thefe five rare volumes has done an incak 
fervice to EngUlh Literature by taking George Chapmtn'i 
out of the dufl of time-honoured libraries, by collating then 
loving care and patience, and, through the agency of^ 
prifing publiflier, bringing Chapman entire and complete 
the reach of thofe who can bed appreciate and leaft aflocd t 
chafe the early editions." — Athtnaum. 

Eflay on Archaeological SubjeSs, anc 
various Queftions connefted with the Hil 
of Art, Science, and Literature in the Mi 
Ages. By Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S 
Correfponding Member of the Inftitut 
France, &c. 2 vols, poft gvo. printiA 
Whittingham,illufirated'uiith 120 engreetA 
cloth, 16s. 1 

CONTENTS:— I. On the Remains of a Primitive People i 
South-Eail corner of Yorkfhire; 2. On ibme ancient Barro 
Tumuli, opened in Eail Yorkihirej 3. Oa fome curious 
of Sepulchral Interment found in Eaft York/hire ; 4. Treagc 
the large Tumulus at St. Weonard'sj 5. On the Etfanolo 
South Britain at the period of the Extin^^ion of the R 
Government in the Ifland } 6. On the Origin of the WelH 
On Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, with a particular reference t 
Faiiffot Colleaionj 8. On the True Charaflcr of the Biogr 
AiTcr \ 9. Anglo-Saxon Architcflure, illuftrated from illomi 
Manufcripts J 10. On the Literary Hiftory of Geoffiey of ] 
mouth's Hiltory of the Britons, and of the Romantic Cyi 
King Arthur ; 11. On Saints' Lives and Miracles : 12. Ou 
tiquarian Excavations and Refcarches in the Middle Ages \ \\ 
the Ancient Map of the World preferved in Hereford Calhc 
as illuftrativc of the Hiftor>' of Geography in the Middle i 
14. On the Hiftory of the Englifh Language; 15. On tfaeAb 
or Mcdisval Sydem of Arithmetic; 16. On the Antitfail 
Dates exprcifed in Arabic Numerals ; 17. Remarks oo an I 
Cafkct of the beginning of the Fourteenth Ccniur)-; 18. 
Carvings of the Stalls in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 
Illuftrations of fome Uucltions relating to Architectural * 
quities— (d) Mediaeval Architc£turc illuftrated from lllumit 
Manufcripts: {h) A Word on Mediaeval Bridge Bullde.-9: (: 
the Remains of profcribed Races in Mediae- al and Modem So( 
as explaining certain peculiarities in Old Churches ; 20. C 
Origin of Rhymes in Mediaeval Poetry, and its bearing 01 
Authenticity of the Early Welfh Poems ; 21. On the Hiltc 
the Drama in the Middle Ages; 2Z. On the Literature 
Troubadours; 23. On the Hiftory o' Comic Literature durin 
Middle Ages ; 24. On the Satirical Literature of the Reform: 

*■'' Mr. Wright is a man who thinks for himfelf, and one « Ji 
evidently a title to do fo. Some of the opinions publifhi 
thefe Effays are, he tells us, the rdult of his own obfervatji 
refle£Hons, and are contrary to what have long been thofe 
own antiquaries and hiftorians.*' — ^ftiiattr. 

*^ Two volumes exceedingly valuable and important to all wh 
intcrefted in the Archaeology of the Middle Ages ; no mere 
pUations, but replete with fine reafoning, new theories, 
ufeful information, put in an intelligible manner on I'u 
that have been hitherto but impcrfef^ly underftood.** — I.«n. m 
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1 he Social Hiftory of the People of the 

Southern Counties of England In paft Centuries 

illuftrated in regard to their Habits, Municipal 

Bye-laws, Civil Progrels, &c. From the 

Refearches of George Roberts, Author of 

the " Hiftory of Lyme-Regis," " Life of the 

Duke of Monmouth," &c. Thick 8vo. clotb^ 

7s. 6d. (original price i6s.} 1856 

An interefting rolume on old Engliih maunen and cuftoms, mode 
of travelling, punUhmeiits, witchcraft, gipfies, pirates, Aage-' 
players, pilgrimages, prices of labour and provi£ons, the clothing 
tnde of the Weft of England, &c., &c., compiled chiefly from 
original materials, as the archives of Lyme-Regis and Weymouth, 
ftmily papers, church rcgifters. Sec, Dedicated to Lord Macauhiy. 

Chriftmaftide, its Hiftory, Feftivities, 
and Carols (fwitb their mufic). By William 
Sandys, Efq., F.S.A. In a handfome vol. 
8vo. illujirated luith 20 engra^vings after the 
defigns of J. Stephanoffy extra cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. (original price 14s.) 

*^Its title vouches that Cbriftmaftidt is germane to the time. Mr. Sand]rs 
has brought together, in an o^vo of fome 300 pages, a great deal 
of often interefting information beyond the ftale goflip about 

I ** Chriftmas in the olden time,'* and the threadbare make-believes 

, of jollity and geniality which fumifli forth moft books on the 
fubjed. His carols, too, which include fome in old French and 
Provencal, are felc£led ftom numerous fources, and comprifemany 

I of the lets known and more worth knowing. His materiab are 
jprefented with good feeling and maftery of his theme. On the 
whole the volume defervcs, and fhould anticipate, a welcome.** — 
Sftffattr, 

Mufic and the Anglo-Saxons, being fome 
Account of the Anglo-Saxon Orcheftra, with 
Remarks on the Church-Mufic of the 19th 
Century. By F. D. Wackerbath. 8vo. 
2 plates, fe-ived, 4.S . 1837 

Reliquae Antiquae; Scraps from Ancient 
Manufcripts illuftrating chiefly Early Englifli 
Literature and the Englifh Language. Edited 
by Wright and Halliwell. Parts 1 to 
13, 8vo. ferLved, odd parts to complete copies, 
2.S. each 1839-4.3 

The Anglo-Saxon Epifcopate of Corn- 
wall, with feme Account of the Bifliops of 
Crediton. By E. H. Pedler. 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. i86o 

JBritifli Archaeology, its Progrefs and 
Demacids. Two Papers, I. Britifh Antiquities, 
their prefent Treatment and their Real Claims ; 
II. The Law of Treafure-Trove, how it can 
beft be adapted to accomplifti ufeful refults. 
By A. Henry Rhind, F.S.A., Lond. and 
Scot. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 1858 

A Hand-Book to Roman Coins. By 

Frederic W. Madden, of the Medal Room, 

Britijb Mufeum, Fcp. 8vo. plates, cloth, 5s. 

* 1861 
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Autobiography of the Rt. Hon, Sir 
Richard Cox, Bart., Lord-Chancellor of 
Ireland (1706), from the Original Manufcript. 
Edited by R. Caulfield. SYO.fewed^ is. 6d. 

i860 

St. Patrick's, Dublin. — Seven Copper- 
Plate lUuftrations of the Hiftory and Antiquities 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin ByBTvnow 
and Gr ATTAN. 4to. in a ^wrapper, 3s. 6d. 1 860 

The feries includea a fine whole length portrait oi Dean Swift. 

The Celtic Records and Hiftoric Lite- 
rature of Ireland. By J. T. Gilbert, Author 
of the "Hiftory of Dublin," &c. 8vo. clotk^ 
5s. - 1861 

On an Oath taken by the Members of 
the Parliaments of Scotland, 1641 to 1649, 
with Hiftorical Elucidations. By J. R. 
Walbran, F.S.A. Jf^ith a large facfinuU 
of the original Record, ivith the autographs^ 
royal 8vo. only loo printed, bds., 5s. 1854 

This curious document was lately difcorered in the Charter-cheft of 
Major Dunbar, of Blair Caftie, N. B. 

A Hand-Book to Autographs, being 
a Ready Guide to the Handwriting of 
Diftinguifhed Men and Women of every 
Nation, defigned for the ufe of Literary Men, 
Autograph Colleflors, and others. Executed 
by Frederick Geo. Netherclift. 8vo. 
parts z to 4, 2s.each. 1859-60 

*«* A few copies printed ufm onifidt onl/ may be had at js. each 
part. 

The fpedmeas contain two or three lines each befides the iignatiire, 
fo that to the hiflorian fuch a work will recommend it&lf as 
enabling him to tell the gcnuineneis of the document he confnlts, 
whilil the judgment of the autograph colIeAor may be iimilarly 
ainfted, and his pecuniary refuurces economized by a judicious 
ufe of the ^* Manual." To the bookworm, whofe name is 
**legion," he would merely obferve, that daily experience teaches 
us the great value and intcreft attached to books containing 
** marginal notes " and ^^mcmoranda,'* when traced to be from 
the peas of eminent pcrfons. 

A Monograph of the Genus Bos. 
—The Natural Hiftory of Bulls, Bifons, 
and Buffaloes, exhibiting all the known 
Species (with an Introduilion, containing an 
Account of Experiments on Rumination, from 
the French of M. Flourens). By George 
Vasey. 8vo. ivith 72 engra*vings on ivood, 
cloth, 6s. (original price 10s. 6d.) 1857 

Written in a fcicntific and popular manner, and printed and illu^ 
tratcd uniformly with the works of Bell, Yarrell, Forbes, Jolm* 
fton. Sec. Dedicated to the late Mr. YarrclL, who took grea^ 
intcreft in the progrefl; of the work. 

Illuftrations of Eating, difplaymg the 
Omnivorous Character of Man, and exhibiting 
the Natives of Various Countries at feeding- 
time. By a Beefeater. Fca^. ^M<a. nM\\V» 
luoodcuts^ 1%, 
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Views of Labour and Gold. By the 

Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., Author of " Poems 

in the Dorfet Dialcft," " Notes on Ancient 

Britain," &c. Fcp. 8vo. clotb, 3s. 1859 

" Mr. Barnes is a reader and a thinker. He has a third and a con- 

fplcnous meric— his fiyle is perfe^y locid and fimple. If the 

humbleft reader of ordinary intelligence defired to follow out the 

proceCi by which fiideties are built up and held together, he has 

but to betake himlelf to the ftudy of Mr. Barneses epitome. The 

title ** Views of Labour and Gold,*' cannot be (aid to indicate the 

fcope of the Effiiys, which open with pifhxres of primitive life, 

and pafi on, through an agreeably diverfified range of topics, 

to con/Wlerations of the rights, duties, and interefts of Labour 

and Capital, and to the enquiry. What conftitutes the utility, 

wealth, and pofitive well being of a nation f Subjeds of this 

dafs are rarely handled with fo firm a grafp aud fuch light and 

artiftic manipulation.*' — Athnueum. 

^ The opinion of fuch a Scholar and Clergyman of the Eftabliihed 

Church on fubjefts of political economy cannot fail to be both 

intere/iing and inflruAive, and the originality of fbme of his 

views and exprefHons is well calculated to attract and to repay 

the mofc careful attentioa.*'->F/fuinc/d/ Reftmur. 

Elements of Naval Architefture, being 
a Tranflation of the Third Part of Clairbois's 
** Traite Elementairc de la Conftruftion des 
Vaifleaux.'' By J. N. Strange, Commander, 
R.N. 8vo. njuitb fi've large folding plates^ 
clotk, 5s. 184.6 

Ledtures on Naval Architefture, being 
the Subftance of thofe delivered at the United 
Service Inftitution. ByE. Gardiner Fish- 
bourne, Commander, R.N. 8vo. plates, 
cloth, 5s. fid. 1856 

Both thcfe works are publiflied in illuftration of the ** Wave 
Syflem.** 

Buenos Ayres, and the Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata, from their Difcovery and 
Conqueft by the Spaniards to the Eftablifh- 
ment of their Political Independence ; with 
fome Account of their Prefent State, Appen- 
dix of Hiftorical Documents, Natural Hiftory, 
&c. By Sir Woodbine Parish, Vice- 
Prejident oj the Royal Geographical Society, 
and many years Charge d* Affairs at Buenos 
Ayres. Thick 8vo. Second Edition, plates and 
<woodcuts, alfo a 'valuable map by Arroivfmith, 
cloth, 7S. 6d. (original price 14s.) 1852 

'* Among the contributions to the geography of the South Ameri- 
can Continent, the work of our Vice-Prefident, Sir Woodbine 
Parifli, holds a very important place. ProfefHng to be a fecond 
edition of a former book, it is, in reality, almoft a new work, 
from the great quantity of freHi matter it contains on the geo- 
graphy, ftatlAics, natural hiftory, and geology of this portion of 
the world." — Prefidtnt of the Royal Geographical Society s Addrtfi, 

CoUeccion de Memorias Cientificas. Por 
Mariano Eduardo De Rivero, Cmful 
del Peru, 2 vols. 8vo. plates and maps, 
fe'wed, I2S. 1857 

A valuable colledion of Efla)r8 on the Natural Hiilory, Geography, 
Mineralogy, Climatology of Peru, Chili, New Granada, Sec. 
&c. The zmhoT is well known as the difcovercr and author of 
ihc "PavvJaa Antiquities,** 
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Folious Appearances, aConfiderationqo 
our Ways of Lettering Books (a Carions 
Rhapfody). %\o, fenced, is. 1S54. 

Hiftoiy of Oregon and California^ and 
the other territories on the North- Weft Cooft 
of America, accompanied by a Geog^phical 
View and Map, and a number of Proofs and 
Illuftrations of the Hiftory. By Robert 
Greenhow, Librarian of the Dep a r tm en t uf 
State of the United States, Thick 8vo. leargi 
map, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. at i6s.) 184^ 

Hiftorical Account of the Ifland of 
Saint Vincent, in the Weft Indies, with large 
Appendix, on Population, Meteorology, Ph>- 
duce of Eftates, Revenue, Carib Grants, &0i 
By Charles Shephard. %vo, plates^cbah^ 
3s. (original price 12s.) 1831 

Hiftory and Antiquities of Bofton^ the 
Capital of Maffachufetts, and Metropolis of 
New England, from its Settlement in 1630 to 
the Year 1770 ; alfo an Introduftory Hiftoiy 
of the Difcovery and Settlement of New Eng- 
land, with Notes, critical and illuftrative. By 
S. G. Drake. Thick royal 8vo. portraitt 
and plates, half -morocco, £1, iis. 6d. 

Bojlon, U, S,, 185^ 

The Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of New Eng- 
land. By J. B. Felt. Vol. i, 1517-164.7 

Thick 8vo. cloth, los. 66. Bq/ion, 1835 

It everywhere difclofes a thoroughnds of refearch and an acconKy 

of flatement, in regard to matters of fitct, which die early htfloi7 

of New England has never before had, and will never agjda 

need. VoL 2 will appear immediately. 

The Stranger at Rouen. A Guide for 
Engli/hmen. By M. A. Lower, zamo. 
plates, IS. 1857 

Mont Saint-Michel. — Hiftoire et De- 
fcription de Mont St. Michel en Normandie. 
Text par Hericher, deflins par Bouet publift 
par Bourdon. Folio, 150 pp., and 13 bgaih 
tiful plates, executed in tinted lithogra^^ 
leatber back, uncut, ^2. 2s. 1%^ 

A bandfome volume, interefting to the architect and archaeologift^ 

Genoa, with Remarks on the Climate^ 
and its Influence upon Invalids. By HenrT 
Jones Bunnett, M.D. i2mo. cloth^ 48. 

XS44 

On the March of Hannibal from thp 

Rhone to the Alps. By Henry Lawbs 
Long. 8vo. map, 2s. 6d. 1831 

Copenhagen. — The Traveller's Handt 
book to Copenhagen and its Environs. BjT 
Anglic ANUS. i2mo. luitb large map if 
Sealand, plan of Copenhagen^ aud mk<mu 
i2mo. clotb, 8s. # x95| 
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The Scandinavian Queftion. — Praftical 
Reflexions. By Arnliot Gellina. Tranf- 
lated from the Swedifh original, by an Eng- 
gliih Scandinavian. 8vo. 50 pp. j^., is. 1857 

Defence for the full Hereditary Right, 
according to the Lex Regia of the Kings and 
Royal Houfe of Denmark, efpecially Prince 
Chriftian and his Spoufe. By Councillor 
C. F. Wegener. Tranflated from the 
Danifh. 8vo. sewuedy is. . 1853 

Chelfea Athenaeum Lectures. — No. i, 
The Sources of Englifli Hiftory. By Thos. 
Wright, F.S.A. 8vo. is. 1859 

■ No. 2, Ancient Egypt. By 

George Farren. 8vo. is. 6d. i860 



Poems, partly of Rural Life, in National 
Englifh. By the Rer. William Barnes, 
author of " Poems in the Dorfet Dialect." 
i2mo. clotJiy 5s. 1846 

The Refcue of Robert Burns, Feb. 
1759. — A Centenary Poem. By George 
Stephens, Profeflbr of Old Englifli in Co- 
penhagen Univerfity. 8vo. IS. 1859 

Revenge, or Woman's Love, a Melo- 
drama, in 5 A£ls. By George Stephens, 
Profeflbr of the Englifli Language in the 
Univerfity of Copenhagen. 8vo.y2/., 3s. 1857 

This play exhibits both originality and poetic feeling. 

Mirrour of Juftices, vi^ritten originally in 
the old French, long before the Conqueft, and 
many things added by Andrew Horne. 
Tranflated by W. Hughes, of Gray's Inn. 
A fie'Zv edition. 1 2mo. clotA, 2s. 1 840 

A curious, interefting, and authentic treatife on ancient Englifli 
kvr. Andrew Home, the editor, was Chamberlain of London 
A.D. 1318. 

SauU (W. D.) On the Connexion be- 
tween Astronomical and Geological Pheno- 
mena, addrefled to the Geologifts of Europe 
and America. 8vo. diagrams, fd., 2s. 1854 

Dialed of Ulfter. — Poor Rabbin's 
OUminick, for the Town o' Bilfawlt, con- 
taining varrious difFereant things which ivvery 
parfon ought t'be acquentit with. Wrote 
down, Prentet, an' Put out, jift the way the 
people fpakes. By Billy M'Cart. 8vo. 
6d. 1S61 

lUuftrations, Hiftorical and Genealogical, 
of the moil Ancient Families of Ireland, 
(500) Members of which held Commiflions 
in King James's Service in the War of the 
Revolution, wherein their refpeftive Origins, 
Achievements, Forfeitures, and ultimate defti- | 
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nies, are fet forth. By John D' Alton, 
Barrifter-at-Law, Author of the ** Hiftory of 
the County of Dublin," " Drogheda," 
" Annals of the Boyles," &c. 2 thick vok. 
8vo. pp. 1400, clotfo, £1. IS. i860 

Poems by Philip Freneau on Various 

Subjefts, but chiefly Illuftrative of the Events 
and Aflors in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, reprinted fromtke rare edition printed 
at Philadelphia in 1786, with a Preface. Thick 
fcap. 8vo. elegantly printed, cloth, 6s. 1861 

Freneau enjoyed the friendfliip of Adams, Franklin, Jeflferfon, 
Madifon, and Munroe, and the iafl three were his conftant cor- 
refpondents while they lived. His Patriotic Songs and Ballads, 
which were fuperior to any metrical compolitions then written in 
America, were everywhere fung with enthufiafin. See Grifwold's 
*' Poets and Poetry of America,'* and Duyckinck*s ** Cyclop, 
of American Literature.** 

Dr. Cotton Mather's Wonders of 

the Invifible World, being an account of the 
Trials of feveral Witches lately executed in 
New England, and of the feveral remarkable 
curiofities therein occurring. To which are 
added Dr. Increase Mather's Further 
Account of the Tryals, and Cafes of Con- 
fcience concerning Witchcrafts, and Evil 
Spirits Perfonating Men. Reprinted from the 
rare original editions of 1693, with an Intro. 
duftory Preface. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 186 1 

Surtees (Robt.) Hiftory and Antiquities 
of the County of Durham. 4 vols, folio, 
many fine plates, ivhole cloth, lettered, £18. i8s. 
(pub. at £25.) 

Large Paper. 4 vols, royal 

folio, bds., £zo (pub at £50.) 

Vol. IV., including a Memoir of 

the Author, by Geo. Taylor, Efq. Folio, 
many fine plates, £ i . 4s. 1 840 

Containing the city and fuburbs of Durham and Gainfbrd, Bar- 
nard CaiUe, Staindrop, and other Parifhei in the Ward of Dar. 
lington (wanted by many fubfcribers.) 

Raine (Rev. James) Hiftory and Anti- 
quities of North Durham, as fub-divided into 
the Shires of Norham, Ifland, and Bedling- 
fon, which from the Saxon Period until 1 844 
conftituted part of the County of Durham, 
but are now united to Northumberland, z 
parts, complete, folio, fine plates, bds,, £2, 15s. 
— Large Paper, £3. 15s. 1830-52 

The same (wanting the 4 

plates to Part /.). Bds., £1. 5s. 

Part II. (wanting by many 



Subscribers) . 1 8s. — La rg e P a p e r, £ i . i s. 

The executors of the Rer. James Raine hare recently ibid by auc- 
tion the entire remaining copies of both Sortees and Raiae*s 
Hiftoriei. The prices of thelc works will nerer be lo^iitx^ 
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Anecdota Bedae, Lanfranci, et aliorum 
(inedited Trafts, Letters, Poems, &c., Bede, 
Lanfranc, Tatwin, &c.). By Dr. Giles. 

lOS. 

Radulphi Nigri Chronica Duo. Now 

firft printed from MSS. in the Britifh Mu- 
feum. By Licut.TCol. Anstruther. 8s. 

Memorial of Bifliop Waynflete, Founder 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 
By Dr. Peter Heylyn. Now firft edited from 
the original MS. By J. R. Bloxam, D.D., 
Fellow of the fame College. 5s. 6d. 

Robert Grofletete [Bijhop of Lincoln) 
** Chafteau d' Amour j'' to which is added, 
** La Vie de Sainte Marie Egyptienne," and 
an EngHfh Verfion (of the 13 th Century) of 
the Chafteau d'Amour." Now firft edited. 
By M. Cooke. 6s. 6d. 

Galfredi Monumententis Hiftoria Bri- 
tonum, nunc primum in Anglia novem codd. 
. MSS. collatis. Edidit J. A. Giles, ios. 

Alani, Prions Cantuarienfis poftea Ab- 
batis Tewkeft)crienfis, Scripta quae extant. 
Edita J. A. Giles. 6s. 6d. 

Chronicon Angliae Petriburgenfe Iterum 
poft Sparkium cum cod. MSS. contulit J. A. 
Giles. 6s. 6d. 

Vita Quorandum Anglo-Saxonum. Ori- 
ginal Lives of Anglo-Saxons and others who 
lived before the Conqueft {in Latin), Edited 
by Dr. Giles. 10s. 

Scriptores Rerum Geftarum Wilhelmi 
Conqueftoris. In unum coUefti. Ab J. A. 
Giles, ios. 

Condneiu: i. Brevis relado de Willelmo nobiliflimo Comite Nor- 
mannornm ; i. Proteftado Willelmi primi de prinutu Cantuari- 
enfis Ecdelue: 3. Widonis Ambrianenfis Cannen de Hafiingenfij 
4. Charta Willelmi Baflardi; 5. Epiftola Will, conqueftoris ad 
Gregorium papam; 6. Excerpta de vita Willelmi Conqueftoris ; 
7, De Morte Will. Conq. j 8. Hymnus de Morte Will. Conq. ; 
9. De Morte Lanftand ; 10. Gefia Will. Duels Normannorum \ 
II. Excerptum ex cantatorio S. Hubertij 12. Annalis Hiftoria 
breris five Chronica Monafterii S. Stephani Cadmomenfis; 13. 
Carmen de Morte Lanftanci; 14. Charta a rege Will, con- 
cefla Anglo-Saxonlce fcripu ; 1 5. Du Roi Guillaume d* Angleterre 
par Chretien de Troyes ; 16. Le Dit de Guillaume d* Angleterre. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANTISlUARIAN SOCIETT, 

qVARTO SERIES. 

I Catalogue of the Books given to the 
Library and Chapel of St. Catherine's Hall, 
Cambridge, by Dr. Woodlark, the Founder 
of the College, 1475. Edited by Dr. Corrie, 
is. 6d. 

S7 



2 Abbreviate Cronica ab Anno 1377 

ufque ad Annum 1469. Edited by Rev. J. 
J. Smith. IVithfacfemiley 2s. 6d. 

3 Account of the Rites and Ceremonies 

at the Confecration of Archbiihop Parker, 
with introductory Preface and Notes. By 
Rev. J. Goodwin. Facsimile^ 3s. 6d. 

4 Application of Heraldry to the Illuf- 
tration of various Univcrfity and Collegiate 
Antiquities. By H. A. WooDHAM. Part 
the Firft, ^to, fluelds of arms ^ 5s. 

^ Part 2, 4s. 6d. 

6 Descriptive Catalogue of the Manu- 
fcripts and scarce books in the Library of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. By the Rev. 
M- CowiE. Part i, 4s. 6d. 

8 Part 2, 4s. 6d. 

7 Defcription of the Sextry Barn at 
Ely, lately demolifhed. By ProfefTor Willis. 
^platesy 3s. 

9 Architedlural Nomenclature of the 
Middle Ages. By Profeflbr Willis. 3 
plates, out of print, 

10 Roman and Roman-Britifli Remains 
at and near Shefford, Bedfordfliire. By Sir 
H. Dryden. 3 platesy 6s. 6d. 

1 1 Specimens of College Plate. By the 
Rev. J. J. Smith. 4to. 13 plates^ 15s. 

12 Roman-Britifli Remains, on the Ma- 
terials of Two Sepulchral Veflels found at 
Warden, Bedfordshire. By Profeflbr Hens- 
low. 2 plates y 4s. 

13 Evangelia Auguftini Gregoriani, an 
Hiftorical and Illuftrative Defcription of the 
MSS. No. 286 and 197 in the Parker Library 
of Corpus Chrifti Coll., Cambridge. By Rev. 
Jas. Goodwin. 4to. 1 1 plates, £1, 

14 Mifcellaneous Communications made 
to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, viz.. 
On Palimpfeft Sepulchral Brafles, by A. W. 
Franks ; On Two Britifh Shields found in 
the Ifle of Ely, by C. W. Goodwin; 
Catalogue of the Books given* to Corpus 
Chrifti Coll., A.D. 1439, by T. Markaunt, 
with their prices, by J. O. Halliwell ; and 
The Genealogical Hiftory of the Greville 
Family, and their Monuments, by A. W. 
Franks. % plates, i$s, 

15 Hiftorical Inquiry touching St. Ca- 
tharine of Alexandria, to which is added a 
Semi-Saxon Legend. By Rev. C. Hard- 
WiCK. % plates, X2s. 

58 
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OCTAVO SERIES. 

I Anglo-Saxon Legend of St. Andrew 
and St. Veronica. By C. W. Goodwin. 
2s. 6d. 

Fragment of a Grasco-Egyptian Work 

upon Magic, from a Papyrus in the Britifti 
Mufeum, with Tranflation and Notes by C. 
W. Goodwin. 3s. 6d. 

3 Ancient Cambridgefhire : an Attempt 
to Trace Roman and other Ancient Roads 
that pafled through the County of Cam- 
bridge, with Record of Places where Roman 
Coins and other Remains have been found. 
By C. C. Babington. Map^ 3s. 6d. 

4 Hiftory of the Parifh of Waterbeach, 
in the County of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
W. Keating Clay. Plates, 5s. 

5 Diary of Edward Ruft, 1709-20, 
Reftor of North Runfton, Norfolk, with 
unpublifhed Letters of Dr. Bentley. Edited 
by H. Richards Luard. 2s. 6d. 

6 Annual Reports prefented to the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, 1851 to 1861, 
each containing Communications on a variety 
of Subjects read before the Society, but not 



34 The Four Knaves, a Series of Satyrical 
Tra6b. By Samuel Rowlands, 1611-13. 
Edited by Rimbault. Woodcuts^ 3s 6d. 

35 A Poem to the Memory of Congreve. 
By Thomson. Edited by P. Cunningham. 
IS. 6d. 

39 Owl and the Nightingale, a Poem of 
13th century. Attributed to Nicholas de 
Guildford. Edited by Wright. 3s. 

40 Thirteen Pfalms,and the FirftChapter 
of Ecclefiaftes. Tranflated into Engliih 
Verfe, by John Croke, temp. Henry VIII. 
Edited by Bliss. 3s. 

47 Poems of John Audelay, a Specimen 

of the Shropftiire Dialeft in the XlVth 
century. Edited by Halliwell. 3s. 

49 Romance of the Emperor Octavian, 

now firft publifhed from MSS. at Lincoln and 
Cambridge. Edited by Halliwell. 3s. 

50 Six Ballads with Burdens, from a MS. 
at Cambridge. Edited by C. W. Goodwin. 

3s. 

5 1 Lyrical Poems, felected from Mufical 
Publications, 1589 and x6oo. Edited by 
Collier. 3s. 



of fufficient length to be printed feparately. .1 52 Frfar Bacon^s Prophecies, a Satire on 
IS. 6d. each. | the Degeneracy of the Times, 1 604. Edited 

by Halliwell. 3s. 

55 Poetical Mifcellanies, from a MS. of 
the time of James I. Edited by Halliwell. 
2S. 6d. 

57 The AfFeftionate Shepherd. By 
Richard Barnfield, 1594. Edited bjr 
Halliwell. 3s. 

58 Scottifh Traditional Verfes of Ancient 
Ballads. Edited by J. H. Dixon. 5s. 

60 Hawes (Stephen) Paftime of Pleafurc, 
an Allegorical Poem, reprinted from the 

edition of 1555. 4s. 6d. 
One of the moil remarfcsd>Ie produfUons betvreen the age of Lfi* 
gate and tiiat of Wyatt and Surrey, and one of the links in ite 
HUtory of Engliih Poetry. The old editions are of cxctffi*e 
rarity. 

65 Heywood (John) Dialogue on Witand 
Folly, now firft printed, with an Account oi 
that Author and his Dramatic Works, fif 
Fairholt. 3s. 6d. 

69 Moft Pleafant Song of Lady Befly, and 
how (he married King Henry the Seyendk 
Edited by Halliwell. 3s. 6d. 

Other Parts on Sale, but not room for tkem ig 
this Catalogue, 



PERCY SOCIETTS PUBLICATIONS. 
{Odd Parts to complete Sets,) 

10 Strange Hiftories, confifting of Ballads 
and other Poems. By Thomas Deloney. 
1697. 3s. 

12 Pleafant Hiftory of the two Angry 
Women of Abingdon. A Play, by Henry 
Porter, 1504. Edited by the Rev. A. 
Dyce. 3s. 

18 Pleafant Hiftory of Patient Grifell. 
Edited by Collier. 3s. 

20 Marriage Triumph on the Nuptials of 
the Prince Palatine and the Princefs Elizabeth. 
By Thomas Heywood. Edited by Col- 
lier. 3s. 

29 The Harmony of the Church, Spiritual 
Songs and Hymns. By Michael Drayton, 
reprinted from the edition of 1591 (and not 
in his collefted works). Edited by Dyce. 3s. 

32 Harmony of Birds, a Poem of the 
XVIth Century, printed from the only known 
copy, by Collier. 3s. 
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